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‘THE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, 


A Litera 


ry Register and Repository of Notes and 


Queries, Shakesperiana, etc. 


‘* What was scattered in many volumes, and observed at several times by eye-witnesses, with no cursory ,Pains i 
laid together to save the reader a far longer travail of wandering through so many deserted authors. 


The essay, such as it is, was thought by some who knew 
markable, dispersed bef 


ollecting them.”’—W/ilton, Preface: 





Vol. VII. 
LITERARY (AND OTHER) JOTTINGS 
“* Many for many virtues excellent, 


None but for some and yet all different 
RoMEO AND JuuieT, IL, iii, 13. 


” 





The Young Collection.—Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
& Hodge recentiy sold the library and collections of auto- 
graphs and prints of the late John Young, Esq. The 


library was particularly rich in specimens of binding by 





A series of the Arundel Society’s Publications 
1849 to 
(Madame de), Mémoires pour 


Derome. 
(not consecutive), from its commencement in 
Motteville 
d’ Anne d’ Autriche, Epouse de Louis 
me, 25/.—Shenstone’s Works, Lord 
volume, and a 


1872, 237. Ios. 
servir 4 l’Histoire 
XIII., bound by Der 
Byron’s copy, with his autograph in each 
long note in praise of Shenstone in his handwriting, 264. 


—Sully (Duc de), Mémoires, bound by Derome, 29/. ros. 
—Mor tfaucon, 


bound by Derome, 


Monuments de la Monarchie Frangoise, 
with the arms of Madame Victoire de 
France in gilt on the sides, 452. ros. 

Among the autograph letters, Charlotte de Tremouille, 
Countess of Derby, to Prince Rupert, pointing out the 
. 202. 5s.—Galileo, written 


best passage for the Queen, etc 





to one of his protectors, relating the persecutions to 


which he is subjected by his enemies, who, under the 


mask of religion, make war against him, destroy his 
oks, and forbid him to reprint them, 56/. ros.—E,. Gib- 
bon, to David Garrick, thanking him for a flattering en- 
28/.—T. Gray to Rev. Mr. Brown, * You will 
piping hot.’’ He also 


whom he calls “still a 


comium, 
receive to-morrow * Caractacus’ 
alludes to Madame Mingotti, 


and expresses pleasure that they are “‘ so 
20/,—Handel, relative to 


noble 





lapt in musick at Cambridge,” 
the engagement of some operatic singers, 317. 1os.-—James 
Graham, Marquess of Montrose, to Prince Rupert, an- 
Scotland, 222 


—Rembrandt, relating to a sum of money which the 


nouncing to him his intention of invading 


Grand Pensionnaire will not grant him, 40/.—Rubens, 


principally on political matters, 23/.—The Scotch Con- 
fession of Faith and Solemn League and Covenant writ- 
ten upon vellum, and signed by all the principal Coven- 
anters, I 07. 

From the collection of engravings we quote the follow- 
g: Cromwell, standing between the pillars, by Faith- 
—The Duchess of Gordon, after Reynolds, by 

proof, 7o/.—Miss Kemble, after Reynolds, by 
Jones and John Kemble, 22/. 10s.—Lord Nelson, after 
Hoppner, by Chas. letters, 257.—Maria, 
Countess of 


rne. <o/ 
re, 50¢.— 


Dickenson, 


Turner, before 
Waldegrave, after Reynolds, by }** Ardell, 


of it, not amiss to be 
)re, now brought under one view, might not he azard to be otherwise lost, nor the labor lost of 
* Brief History Of : Voscovia,’ 


NEW YORK, “JUN E, 1875. 


published ; 


that so many yh i re- 
1632. 


25/.—Rev. 
Greenwood, before letters, 2 
after Correggio, by Longhi, 
Charles the First, with his Equerry and the Horse, after 


George Whitfield, after Hone, by 
/.—The Reading Magdalen, 
proof on India paper, 60/.— 


proof, 


Vandyke, by Strange, proof before letters, with the white 


line on the horse’s hoof, 65/.—Aurora, after Guido, by 
Rayhael Morghen, before the alteration in the inscription, 
48/.—The interior of a Cathedral, in water col- 


s. by Prout, 767.—Total of the sale, oak 


drawing 


THE sales of autographs are following each other in 
rapid succession in London as well as in Paris, where 
the Molini collection, 


with only 178 lots, went up to 
1 


nearly 3,000 francs on March 16 last. The principal 
lots were: Bembo, 51 fr. ; Theodore Beza, 80 fr. ; Coper- 
tino (Joseph de), 83 fr. ; Andreas Doria, 37 fr.; Veronica 


Giuliani, 90 fr. ; Jenner, 43 fr.; Savonarola, 950 fr. The 
collection of M. C. Ripas has also been disposed of. 
Among the autographs offered for sale in the Revue des 
Autographes are autograph letters, signed, of Leonora 
Ch. Colle; 


. Paul Marat,‘ l’ami du peuple ”’ ; 
peut ; 


Galigai, Maréchale d’Ancre ; Theodore Beza; 
Madame d’ Houdetot ; 
Stanislas 
de Bourbon, Duc de 


Henry the Fourth of 


the eldest sister of Pascal ; Saint-Evremont ; 
King of Poland; Ch. 
grandfather of King 
France, etc. 


Leczinski, 
Vendéme, 


At another sale of autographs which took place at 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodges, the 
collection amounted to 1.275/., although it included only 
The most remarkable were: Addison, 242. ; 
; Lord Byron, 112. ; Robert 

3urns, 607. ; Catherine of ne gon, 43¢.; Charles IIL. of 
England, 62.; Lord Chesterfield, 5/.; W. 
poet, 57. 125. 6d.; 
Cruikshank, 27 

Elizabeth, 


proceeds ofa 


211 lots. 
Duke of Buckingham, 117. ros. 


Cowper, the 
Thomas Cromwell, 82. 8s. ; George 
; Earl of Leicester, 152. 15s. ; Queen 
Z.; another, 15. 15s.; Earl of Essex, 102. 

Sir John Falstolf, 57. 7s. 6d. ; Henry Fielding, 62. 6s. ; J. 
Garrick, one, 5/. 2s. 6d.; the other, 97. ; 
Charlotte de Grammont, 4/. ; Lady Hamilton, 47. ; Henry 
VII., 72:; Henry, Prince of Wales, 342. ; T. Hobbes, 107. ; 
James II. of Scotland, 227. ; 
.; Dr. Johnson, 52. 155.; 
Mary Stuart, 


Flaxman. 4/7. ; 


D. Hume, 7/. 15s. ; James 


Stuart, 152. 10s. ; another, 13/. 5s 
Lord G. Keith, 27. 16s.; Mary Tudor, 812. ; 
John Moore, 8/. 155. ; Lord Nelson, 


65/7. ; another, 577. ; 





132. ros. ; Thomas Payne, 5/. 7s. 6d. ; A. Pope, 2s. 6d. : 
Sir W. Raleigh, 332. ; Sterne, 20/. ; Earl of Strafford, 252. 
Charles Stuart, 7o/.; J. Thomson, 20/. ros. ; Lead 


Earl of Warwick, 10/.; Wellington, 112. 


52. 5s. ; Cardinal Wolsey, 127. ros. ; 


Tytler, ro/. 5 

tos. ; John Wesley 

Sir C. Wren, 1o/. 5s. 
(105) 
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Tue original manuscript of Gray’s “* Elezy in a Country 
Churchyard”’ has been sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son & Hodge. It contains many variations from the 
poem as now printed, notably the names of ** Cesar”’ and 


** Tully” instead of 


‘* Milton”? and “ Cromwell,” and 
many alterations, erasures, and corrections, which show 


the anxious care bestowed upon its composition. It was 


bought by Sir William Fraser for 230/., having been sold 
by the same firm about twenty years ago in the Penn 
Collection for 1317. In the same sale were the manu- 


Carol,” 


A signed autograph let- 


script of Dickens’s ‘* Christmas which was 


bought by Mr. Harvey for 552. 


ter of Queen Elizabeth to Henri IV. of France, thanking 






him for the portrait he sent, and closing with many profes- 





sions of friendship, 517. ; Galileo to his pupil Castelli, 212. 
155.; Mary Queen of Scots to M. de la Motte, on sub- 


and importance, 48/.; two autograph 
yn I., 342., Lord Nelson to Lady Hamil- 


jects of interest 
letters of Napol 


ton, 21/. 


Benzon Library.—The sale of a portion of this library 
recently attracted a large comy 
sion by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge. ‘ 
principal buyers were Messrs. Quaritch, Ellis & White, 
Jain, Sotheran, Nattali & Bond, Wal- 
Kershaw, 


mprised only 


iny to witness its disper- 





Harvey, Hayes, 
ford, 


Rimell & Buckmaster. 


Pickering, Stevens Sabin, 


1e entire sale « 





299 lots, and realised 3,622/. 19s. Among the principal 
rare books and manuscripts sold were a copy of the first 





English Bible, translated by Coverdale, with four leaves 
in fac-simile, sold for 3607.—A Latin Bible, printed by 
Romance of 
947.—A 

al 


German, for 757. ; 


’ 


Jenson in 1476, on vellum, for 370/.—The 
Kyng Arthure, printed by Coplande, 1557, for 
first edition of the Bible, in 


e or printer’s name, but supposed to 





another, without 





have been printed circa Augsburg, for 52/.—/ 
set of Dugdale’s M 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 5 vols., on large paper, for 377.—Hol- 


urt of Henry VIII., for 317. 
G. Chapman, for 22/,—Horatii 


1473, at 


nasticon, on large paper, for 1o00/ 





bein’s Portraits of the C 
Homer, 
Opera, finely printed by Didot, with proof plates, for 
—A set of 72/.—An 


Latin Psalter, on vellum, with miniatures in the 


translated by 





Ritson’s Publications, for early 


Anglo- 


A fine Manuscript of Petrarca, 


for 79/. 


Saxon style, 
Rime, for 687. ros.—A reprint of the Athenzum Rox- 





, profusely illustrated, for 28 
yn, for 627. ; 
. 5s.—Halliwell’s edition of 


burghe Reve 





speare’s Plays, second edit third edition, for 
59/.; fourth n, for 


Shakespeare’s Works, for 


printed in 1640, with the rare portrait by Marshall, for 





71/.—Shakespeare’s Poems, 


65/.—Sibthorp’s Flora Greca, for 452. ros.—Smith’s Vir- 
ginia, for 477.—Strutt’s Works, 11 842.— 
Dickens’ Works, 46 vols., for 652.— Nurem- 
bergense, with quaint woodcuts by Albert Durer’s mas- 


vols., for 
~hronicon 


ter, for 187. 1os.——Dr. Dibdin’s publications, fér 1862. 
ros.—The German Metrical Romance of Tewrdaunckh, 
with woodcuts by Hans Scheufelein, for 187, 10s. etc. 
Another portion cf M. Benzon’s library produced 310,- 
coo francs in Paris, after a sale of three days. Among 
“Lae i 
chio Testamento,”’ a copy of the first 


, supposed to have belonged to 


the most important lots were Biblia que si 
chiama il V« 
Protestant Italian Bil 
Renée of France, Du 


copy of Longepierre, 5,100 fr. ; 





Essais de 





f Ferrara, 2,400 fr 





Montaigne 


Lafontaine, the editi 


the Contes et Nouvelles de 


ates by Oudry, 6,100 fr. ; 





Lafontaine, the edition of the 


Derome, 13,000 fr.; 





Fermiers Généraux, 


L’Illustre Théatre de M. 
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M 


Boucher, Moreau, etc., 10,000 fr, 





: ** (Euvres “re,’’ six vol- 






} 


s} with des 





Tue library of the late Mr. Owen Jones has been sold, 
] 


iudl 





int the lithographic stones, copper plates, and 
wood-blocks of his work 


on “The Alhambra,”’ which 





ized 200/.—Roberts’s Holy Land, 232. ros.—Zahn (W.), 
Por 


Les Ornements et les Tableaux de npei, d’Hercula- 
neum, etc., 182. 15s.—Revue Générale de |’ Architecture et 


F . 
des Travaux Publics, 137.—Reynard (O.), Ornements des 
Maitres des XV*, XVIe, XVIIe, et XVIIIe, 
Sitcles, 17/. 15s.—Architectural Society’s Publications, 


147.—Owen Jones’s Plans, El 





Anciens 


vations, and Sections of the 





Alhambra, 21/. 





A coLLection of high-class line engravings was sold by 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge. 


ing by Raphael Morghen:—** The La 








n which were the follow- 
st Supper,” after 
“The Poets,”’—16/. 10s. ; 


Leonardo de Vinci ~642. 10s. 5 


“The Transfiguration,” after Raffaelle—32/. 10os.; ** The 
Magdalen,” after Murillo—1s5/. ;and *“* The Aurora,” after 
Guido—32/. 10s. By Desnoyers:-—‘* Faith, Hope, and 





Charity,”’ after Raffaelle 


22¢, ros.; “* La Vierge au Pois- 


son,” after Raffaele—16/. ; **‘ La Vierge au Rochers,”’ after 
Leonardo da Vinci—22/. 
after Raffaelle, by Anderloni—23Z. ; 
Conception,” 


Sposalizio, 


‘Heliodorus and Attila,’ 
“The 


after Murillo, by Lefevre—~2 





Immaculate 








tos.; ** Lo 


” 





” after Raffaelle—2 “La Sybilla Cumeea, 
;* The Triumph 
~ ia 


after 


after Dominichino, by Perfetti—1 
Raffaele, t 


—21/. 








y Richomme-—-16/. : 


“Cleopatra, 


of Galatea,” after 





Madonna di San Sist« 





Guido, by Strange—167. The two following were from 
the frescoes of Corregio at Palma :—** La Madonna della 


Scala”’ "—307, Total, 





22. 10s. ; ** Lo Spasimo di Sicilia 





Guizot’s library proved less rare and valuable than the 
| 


public was led to expect from his long literary career, and 





the same thing is to be said of his collection of auto- 


graphs, whicl last month. The number of them 
of Napoleon’s (Oct. 11, 


fetched 620 francs, and 1,000 were 


1 was sold 
was inconsiderable. A letter 
1791) to Pozzo di Borg 
paid for letters from Cardinal Richelieu to the Duc de 
Luynes, which were well worth the money. A doubtful 


und Louis XVI. to the 


e Lamballe found a purchaser at 450 francs. 


joint letter of Marie-Antoinette 


Prince sse d 





For some reason a letter of Madame FE lizabeth’s (the sis- 
ter of Louis XVI.), though entered in the catalogue, No. 
That it isa forged auto- 
on for May, by M. de 


Beaucourt, who six years ago published an Etude on the 


t put up for sale. 





* re 
3.799, Was n 


graph is clearly proved in Polyd7b/ 





letters of the lady in question, in which he enumerated 
sixteen instances of this kind of fraud which had been per- 
petrated upon her. They are all, including the seven- 
teenth, which had deceived M. Guizot, and one in the 


British Museum, counterfeits of original letters addressed 








to the Marquise de Raigecourt, and which have never 
been out of the possession of the family of the recipient. 


were taken by the falsifier, who omitted 


Great libertie 


whole passages at pleasure, apparently to suit the size of 


his paper, and who also corrected freely the faulty gram- 
mar and orthography which characterize the genuine pro- 


ductions of Madame Elizabeth. 


Ar the recent sale of Mr. Mendel’s books, at Manley 
Hall, Mane of Redgraves’s ‘* Century of 


Painters,” in ten 4to volumes, realized 132 guineas, 





chester, a copy 


| 
! 
which, we believe, was considerably more than Mr. Men- 


| del gave for the book. A copy of Baines’s ‘* History of 

















154: 
uab 





mph 
“La 
after 
from 
della 


otal, 


ithe 
and 
1uto- 


them 


btful 





1 the 





1itted 


ize of 
gram- 


e pro- 


lanley 
ury of 
ineas, 
Men- 
ory of 











shire,” the first edition, in four volumes 4to, pro- 


duced 21 guineas. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY, WiLkinson & Hopce sold, on Mon- 
y, May ro, and the two following days, the unique col- 





lection of Johnsoniana formed by Lewis Pocock, F.S.A. 
This collection illustrated the life, works, and times of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson ; comprising interesting and impor- 
tant autograph letters of his contemporaries, and upwards 
of forty by the great lexicographer himself—his letter of 
thanks to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, when the de- 
gree of M.A. was conferred upon him—diaries and other 
memoranda, all in his handwriting ; also one of Boswell’s 
pocket note-books; together with some curious Gar- 
rickana of great rarity ; with an extensive collection of 
engraved portraits, from the works of Sir Joshua Rey- 

lds, all referring to the subject of the collection, many 
being in proof state, and in the finest condition. 

THE catalogue of the library of the late M. 


Taschereau, which is to be disposed of by auc- 
tion, has just been published by M. A. Labitte. The 


t of it consists of collections, 





as complete as 





possible, of the books about Touraine, or the au- 





of which we 
n Of books and documents referring to the life and 
th of Mdlle. de 


ns of Rabelais (Lyon, F. Juste, 1542; 


e ‘* Tourangeaux.”” There is a col- 








la Valliére, as well as several scarce 
ibid. Dolet, 


Among the val- 








1542; “* Le Quart Livre,’’ Lyon, 1548). 
is * Le 


urs (Pari 





uable ‘* mysteries ”’ mme Person- 
nages,”” 


pécheur par 
acted in Tx 





P. le Duc, 1508), a copy of 
vhich fetched 2,100 fr. at the Solar sale, then 3,750 fr. at 





Cailhava, and in 1865, 3,000 fr. at the Techener 


sales, 





"—The Tribune of 5th April, in an 
o 300ks,”’ pays tribute to 
useful literary workers whom it defines as the Indexi 






rial article on ‘“*‘ Complete 





cal Class, and suggests the followir 





g features as necessary 





rough” book: “In the first place, the title- 
page ought to contain a perfectly intelligible title, giving 
comprehensively the subject of the book; the author’s 


b 


name should be followed by such works of his own as are 





related to this one ; the reverse of the title-page may well 





cont uin a stat 





nt as to the number of copies disp sed 





id the dates of the several editions, if these editions 
have beeu materially changed. There should be a pre- 


1istory of the book that follows as the 





The table of 





¢ uld be analytical, so that one could deter- 
mi ly the scope of the book, and should be fol- 
lowed by a list of illustrations and maps. giving the name 


of the draughtsman. The head-lines should, if possible, 


e contents of the page below, and if the work is a 





ry or biography, the current date should be supplied 


in the head-line. Side notes to historical works and to 





logical treatises are real additions. ] 


let 
into the text are very serviceable, and ought to be repeat- 


Small clew maps 





er the reference is required, instead of being 





1 once only, forcing the reader to turn back. Then 


tes ought to be so divided between mere references and 





ions that the former should be given at the foot 
f the page, and the latter at the end of the volume. 
T hI } 


lables, charts, and all such furniture as serve to render 





rk clearer should be used freely, but one of the 
useful appendices is to be found in a bibliographical 


This, we contend, ought to be as regular a part of 





ok as the index. Every work which the author 
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has consulted in preparing his book should be duly en- 
tered, especially the magazine articles for which he has 
had to hunt; then, if the work is a biography of a literary 
man, all his writings should be duly noted, with their 
dates, and the pages of reference to the biography itself. 
The topical index is so generally regarded as a necessary 
part of a book that reference to it would seem superfluous, 
vet it is frequently omitted, to the great disadvantage of 
the reader. In a word, we think it is not only a matter 
of justice to the reader, but should be one of professional 
pride to the publisher, that every book dealing with facts 
should be thoroughly furnished, so far as its scope per- 
mits, with such apparatus as may make it at once inde- 
pendent of other books and an index to other books.’’ 


A few weeks ago the Correctional Tribunal of the Seine 
issued an injunction against the publication of what is 
known as ** The Farmer-General’s Edition ’’ of La Fon- 
taine’s Fables, with engravings by Eisen. The publisher, 
before undertaking the work, had obtained from the Min- 
ister of the Interior a written authorization, in which it 
Was admitted that this edition, intended solely for connois- 
seurs, and published at a price which would prevent it 
from having a popular circulation, was, so to speak, the 
historical and artistic reproduction of a work illustrated 
by one of the greatest engravers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Notwithstanding this authorization, the Tribunal 
declared that it was not to be bound down by any minis- 
terial decision, and that it alone was the interpreter of 
the laws and the guardian of public morality. Accord- 


ir , the publisher and the printer, found guilty of out- 





raging morality, were condemned to pay a heavy fine, 
and the Tribunal further ordered that Eisen’s plates 
should be destroyed. Against this sentence the pub- 
lisher lodged an appeal to the Supreme Court, and his 
counsel urged that, if the decision of the court below was 


confirmed, many of the chefs-d’ceuvre of ancient litera- 





ture would have to be suppressed. * His arguments do not 
seem, however, to have had much effect, for the Court of 
Appeal has not only confirmed the judgment of the first 
Tribunal, but has appended to it astatement insisting, as 
strongly as the court below had done, upon the right of 
the representatives of the law to suppress and prohibit 
It is 
added that the publisher and printer are to be jointly re- 


what the Administration may have sanctioned. 


sponsible for the fine inflicted, and that Eisen’s plates 
are to be destroyed. In the meanwhile the productions 
which MM. Adolphe Belot, Xavier de Montépin, and 
other “ feuilletonists’’ provide for the daily entertain- 
ment of the Parisians are eagerly read, and seem likely 


to enjoy continned immunity. 


An English Opinion of American Law-Books.—A 
late number of the London Law 7imes says, in a review 
of Wharton’s “* Law of Negligence”: ‘* When we look on 
our unpretending little treatises on the law of negligence, 
it is difficult to believe that a ponderous tome on the same 
subject could be usefully compiled. But if we mistake 
not, Mr. Wharton occupies a far more extended field than 
our English writers. We must here remark that we be- 
lieve the reason why American legal literature has at- 
tained to such excellence is that so many American law- 
yers write from sheer love of study, publication being a 
nic ndary consideration. English lawyers too often, we 
fear, write to make themselves known ; and in pursuit of 
this one object, they miss, perhaps, a reputation which 
they might have acquired had they been less hasty in 
It is frequently deplorable 





ing, or not written at all. 
to contemplate the trumpery drochures which are issued 
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from the press with the author’s name conspicuously gilt- 


lettered upon every available part of the cover, and it is 
scarcely « wsciber cad yle how educated men can put to 


sca in sucn ridicuilol 


ckle-shells.”” 
Or Hilliard’s **‘ Law of Injunctions,” the 7Zmes says: 


‘Much ingenuity has been exercised by text-wri 





this branch of the law. The works of Kerr and Joyce 
are familiar to all lawyers, the latter having 


as well American cases. 





jebted to the work 





a 

cire h we « not tice when we reviewed 
] } ] , } id * 

Ir J yce s&s W TK; nhad we d ne » wes ula have €xX- 


pressed the practice of taking from one 
of decided 
culated to have a very mischievous 


of blunders whict 


every text-writer is liable to make in interpreting case 





text-writer cases, and his deduc- 





ea re petiti 





law. The ordinary.class of text-book should not be 
*n unless the author is prepared to go to the source 
uw for himself—those portions which an author 


nd he had far better leave 





nd-h 





alone. Moreover, it is doubtful whether the proceeding 
is altogether fair, for, had not Mr. Joyce borrowed from 
Mr. Hilliard, English lawyers might have thought it ex- 
pedient to buy Mr. Hilliard’s book. But 

Hilliard is worth ] 


and, as far as possible, scientific—to use a much-abused 








rchasing, his arrangement beir 





by Ri 1S igs from “* M tern P ters,’ 

which work he declines to republish in full. It is made 
bya friend of the author—* the younger lady of Thwaite,” 
as he iously calls her—but has been arranged by him, 





, in which he combats some of his 


positions. The book is curious as an example 





kin g, as it was made under his direc- 














t Iti ind brown French morocco, flexi- 
ble covers, with a single its Tia atid front close to the 
edg 1 the t simple of lettering on its s é 
made backing, and we must say it is a gracious relief fr 
the pr lent ornamentation. 


A very fine collection of books will be disposed of at 
Richmond, Va., on September 28, the library of the late 
Hon. T. H. Wynne, which is extremely rich in Americ 


Local His 


Thompson Brown, of 1113 Main Street, Richmond, is the 





ries, Confederate State Publications, etc. J. 


Auctioneer, and orders on the Sale can be attended to by 
the publishers of the AMERICAN B1BLIOPoLIsT. 

We have received from Mr. Kilbourne Tompkins, 16 
Cedar Street, New York, a copy of ** Righteousness: the 


Divinely Appointed Rule of Life. A Bo 


Vt 





Scriptures,”’ price cents. Its compi 





taken a Cruden 
ghteous, Righ 


given those texts in ful , in which these words appear. 


appear 


referred to the words 








I 

A CORRESPONDENT of the San Francisco Newsletter, 
now in England, w.ites: ‘* Many anecdotes are t i- 
cerning the sort of relationship which exists between our 








ly the Queen and her faith servant, Johi 


Brown. Some of these must of course be taken with a 





following, I bel 
upon: “ John’s affection for her Majesty 
It was Prince Albert who first took the man, simply be- 





, 
rward and extremely ind 





John never alte s his broad Scotch tongue to please any 


one, not even royalty itself. The Queen was once get- 
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ting settle 


animal being small and the roads dusty, it became neces- 


cosily upon her little Highland pony. The 





ry to tuck up her riding habit with a pin John Brown 





was performing this office, when aaiiains * Oh, dear,’ 


exclaimed her Majesty, 





‘you have pricked me, Rrown 


‘Your Majesty should wear mair cla 


, then,’ was John’s 
Brown was presently after sent in to fetch a cer- 








Instead of 
bringing the one described, John brought a much thicker 


tain mantle which the Queen described. 


one. ‘ Brown,’ said the Queen, ‘that isn’t the one at 
all.’ ‘It’s just this and nae ither, your Majesty,’ said 
John, buckling it behind the saddle; ‘I ken mair about 
the weather than you,’ and the Queen submitted like a 


child.’ 


, 


A Valuable Manu 
ited to the 
tof Thomas Jefferson’s reply to an address of wel- 





‘pt.—Major William Harrison 


has pres > Virginia State Library the manu- 





yme from his fellow-citizens of Albemarle. It was 





und by Major Harrison among the papers of his grand- 
: 


Dabney Carr. The address closes as fol- 





“Of you, then, my nel hbors, I may ask, in the face 

! ld, * Whe < have I taken, or whom have I 
Whom h ave 2 T ppress¢ d, or of whose hand 
1 d mine eyes therewith ?’ 












lant 


nscious 





H, JEFFERSON.” 
32 Cedar oe a New York, 
published the interesting paper on “* The Old Stadt Huys 
delivereu before the New York His- 


3. PATTERSON, 


of New Amsterdam,” 
torical Society, June 15, 1874, by James W. Gerard. The 
enterprise of Mr. Patterson deserves recognition by the 

tk 


members of the Society and all th« sure 





> who take a pl 


history of New York. 


in readir 





g up the past 





TENSE has left seven or ei 





are never 





igned 


and were intended to explain the com- 





to be publi 






re 


her own far 





plicated, unhappy, and n 





of the wri 
They are full of exaggersz , of hig 
flown sentiments and hasty ver lic ts on men and women- 


Throughout there is evidence of a 





generous spirit, a 
warm heart, and of a trating mind. The intimate 


ns of Napoleon a 





re in many paSsages admirable 
} 


ry, as Sl! 


10wing the warm 





side of his chara 


wedded life, she repre 


he Queen touches on her 





snts her husband as a domestic 








tyrant, with whom it was impossible to live; but then it 





is easy to see by the context that whats! 








eca d tyranny 


was the endeavor of a serious and solitary man to curb the 
wild exuberance of a worldly, society-loving, even frivo- 


yus woman, who found most of her pleasure away from 


the fireside, and who had been spoiled by the adoration 


of a brilliant court. It is to be remarked that, althou 





she resented King Louis’s tyranny and 





ceased to respect him. She knew that 


a good wife to him, and in will she 








Her frailties were beyond n 
them in the 1 record of She explai id 





izes, and moralizes, seeking to bewitch rather than 


satisfy the judgment of the reader. And, to some ex- 





tent, she succeeds. For there was in the daughter of 


ine’’ heroic virtues, scorn of dar 









































lot 
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ympact 


never 
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was active to the last in kind offices among the humblest 
of her neighbors. The good overbears and almost hides 
the bad.—“* The Life of Napoleon III.” 
Ferrold, 

Importance of a Comma.—The following account re- 
tly appeared in a Vermont newspaper: ‘* The Consti- 
tution of the State of Vermont, as — in the general 
statutes and other official publicatic 


y Blanchard 











for over eighty 
years, declares that ‘the Governor, cal in his absence 


the Lieutenant-Governor, shall have power to grant par- 





dons and remit fines, in all cases whatsoever, except in 
treason and murder, in which they shall have power to 
grant reprieves, but not to pardon until after the end of 
the next session of the Assembly.’ This seems to say 
distinctly that the Governor shall not have power to par- 
don traitors and murderers until after the end of the next 
session of Assembly; and by implication it would seem 
to follow that he may pardon murderers after a session 
has intervened. The question as to what the Constitu- 
tion really means came up in conversation recently be- 
tween several gentlemen in the State Library of Montpe- 
lier. Mr. Abell, « 


the State Constitution did not intend to give the power of 


f West Haven, was of the opinion that 


pardon to the Governor at any time in cases of treason 
and murder, and he found a volume of Vermont Re- 
ports an opinion of Judge Williams to that effect. The 
point was speedily settled by the production by the State 
Librarian of the first printed copy of the Constitution 
printed at 





, Connecticut, in 1779), in which a 





comma pl appears after the word ‘ pardon’ in the 
sentence quoted. This makes all clear. The words ‘ but 
not to pardon’ are plainly parenthetical, and the mean- 
ing is as plain as if it read: he shall have power to grant 
reprieves (but not to pardon) until after the end of the 
next session; or, he shall have power to grant reprieves 





til after the end of the next session, but not to pardon. 
When the Constitution was next printed a year or two 
later, the comma was omitted, doubtles by a carelesss 
proof-reader, and from then till now our Constitution has 
never been correctly printed.” 


With reference to the acquisition by the British Museum 
of Giles Fletcher's ** Reward of the Faithful,’’ Mr. Grosart 
informs us that while in his edition of Giles Fletcher's 
Poems he was unable to give the title-page, later, in his 
edition of Dr. Giles Fletcher’s ** Licia,”’ in the Fuller 
Worthies’ M scellanies, he did give it from a perfect copy 
in his own library, acquired in the interval. So that two 
complete copies, beside Mr. Napier’s imperfect one, are 


known 





tionaries.—T he following list is given of sound old 





naries: The earliest dictionary of which any rec- 


remains, is one in the Chinese language, compiled 





by Paotentshe, about B.c. 1100. Marcus Tereneus- 


Varro—who flourished B.c. 116-28—was one of the first 
classic authors who turned his attention to lexicography; 
but the most celebrated dictionary of antiquity is the 
Onomasticon of Tulius Pollux, which was completed early 
in tl 


ne third century. The earliest Latin dictionary of 
modern times was published by John Balbi, of Genoa, in 
1460, but that of Calepio, published in 1502, is much 
Superior. Sebastian Munster’s Chaldee Dictionary ap- 
peared in 1527; Pagninus’s Lexicon of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage in 15 





Robert Stephen’s Thesaurus in 1535; 
Erpenius’s Arabic Dictionary in 1613; Shindler’s Lexicon 
Pantagiottum in 1612; Edmund Castell’s Lexicon Heptag- 
lotton in 1669; and Phillips’s New World of Words in 
1658. Moreri published his Biographical, Historical, and 
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Geographical Dictionary in 1673; Elisha Cole’s English 
Dictionary appeared in 1677, and Bayley’s Historical and 
Critical Dictionary of the French Academy in 1694. Dr. 
Johnson’s English Dictionary was completed in May, 
1755. Walker’s Dictionary appeared in 1791, and Francis 


Grose’s Dictionary of the Vulgar Tonuge in 1785. This . 


list might be largely increased, and one name should at 
least be added, that of Webster, whose large dictionary, 
began in 1807, wasfirst published in 1828. 


WHILE preparing for the press the journals relating to 
the mission to Thibet, on which Mr. Bogle was dispatched 
by Warren Hastings, Mr. Clements Markham became ac- 
quainted with the fact that Lassa had been visited by a 
Mr. Manning, of whose adventures hardly any notice had 
been taken, if we except a casual mention in a little book 
on Mongolia, published many years ago by Mr. Prinsep. 
It now turns out that Mr. Manning was a member of the 
well-known family of that name who hold the living of 
Giss, in Norfolk, and, it appears, some records of his 
journey are preserved at Diss. These notes form an ad- 
ditional proof of the active interest formerly taken in 
Thibet, and we are happy to hear that Mr. Markham is 
likely to publish the manuscript. Curiously enough, Mr. 
Manning turns out to be “ the friendly, the mathematical 
Manning 


eler will be found in Notes and Queries. 


’ of Charles Lamb, and an account of the trav- 


Cruikshankana.—J. Sabin & Sons have reproduced 
George Cruikshank’s ** My Sketch Book,” which has be- 
come very rare. The reproduction is an exact fac-simile, 
and is printed by hand on fine plate paper, It is also the 
same in size as the original, oblong folio, price $6.00. A 
few copies have been printed on India paper, for special 
admirers of the humorous artist, whose genius has 
achieved a world-wide fame ; the price of the last-named, 
&12.00. They have also published a very clever etching, 
after George Cruikshank, of “ The Last Man on the 
Beecher-Tilton Jury,’’ with an extract from the New York 
Morning Fournal of A.D. 1925. The survivor is an old 
grey-beard, trumpet to ear, who sits solitary in the jury- 
box, surrounded by piles of veréatim reports marked 
“ 1875? * 1895,” “* 1g20,”" etc. There is capital humor in 
it. 

Mr. H. H. Howortu intends to bring out in the au- 
tumn a work on “ The History of the Mongols, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day.”’ 


Tue recent celebrations at Northumberland and Bir- 
mingham of the centenary of the discovery of oxygen by 
Dr. Priestly brought out many curious incidents in his 
career and numberless anecdotes ; we select the following 


as characteristic: 


While he was a minister at Leeds, a poor woman who 

labored under the delusion that she was possessed by a 
devil, applied to him to take away the evil spirit which 
tormented her. The doctor attentively listened to her 
statement and e neuen d to convince her thz * she was 
mistaken. All his efforts proving unavailing, he desired 
her to call next day, and in the meantime he would con- 
sider her case. On the morrow the unhappy woman was 
punctual in her attendance. His electrical apparatus 
being in readiness, with great gravity he desired the 
woman to stand upon the stool with glass legs, at the 
same time putting into her hand a brass chain connected 
with the conductor, and having charged her plentifully 
with electricity, he told her very seriously to take particu- 
lar notice of what he did. He then took up a discharger 
and ap plie d it to her arm, when the escape of the elec- 
tricity gave her a pretty strong shock. There,” said 
she, & ef 1e oor gone; I saw him go off in that blue 
flame, and he gave me such a jerk as he went off! I have 
at last got rid 7 ‘hie, and I am now quite comfortable.”— 
American Chemist. 








vines fo ns 


—————— 
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M rs. Geo. A. Leavitr & Co., managers of the 
** Booksellers’ Exchange and Clearing-House,’’ have is- 
g 





sued the following rules: 

1. The Exchange to be open for one week from July 19, 
1875. 

2. Each Publishing House to have specimens of such 
books as they may think best ; and to have a desk at the 
Salerooms, where some member of the firm with his clerk 


may be found during the period assigned for the holding 





of the meeting of the Exchange. 





3. Each firm to be wed to make such special prices 
} 


in each individual case. 





as they may think best 





4. Messrs. Leavitt to furnish rooms for sale and desks, 
and to charge tw a one-half per cent. on the sale of 
School Books, and five per cent. on Miscellaneous Books ; 


and to pay the Contril 





tors in the indorsed notes they 
receive, or in cash in thirty days, at a further discount 
of three per cent., if desired by the seller. 

from Leavitt & Co 


time for such amounts as he 





5. The Purchaser to obtain a cre 


on four and six month 


6. The Seller to pack and ship the goods, and charge 
only for cases and cartage 

7. Goods may be ordered at the Exchange and delivered 
any time within thirty days; the purchase to date from 
time of shipment. 


8. All questions in di 





mittee on Booksellers’ I 
9g. Leavitt & Co. to 





Sales for Publishers ex 
1o. Any Publi 


contributes to the Exchan 


or Manufacturing Stationer wh 





e shall be a member; also any 





respectable Bookseller who desires to purchase ; and they 
shall be furnished with tickets of admission by the Man- 
agers ; and no others shall be admitted to the Exchange 


11. All purchases sl ye made in good faith for the 





sole use of the respective purchaser in the regular Trade. 


Ir appears that no less than fourteen letters of Madame 





Elizabeth, sister of Louis the Sixteenth, ich have been 
sold as autographs in various sales, are merely clever imi- 
tations of originals previously iblished. 

the late M. Guiz 
drawn before:tl 


gne suspected its genuineness till the Marq 





sale It 








court produced the true original, containing much more 





matter than the ‘ PY. The folyéiblion tells us that all 


the letters, s , of Madame Elixabeth, written to her 





usual corresp: elite after 1789, are to be suspected. 


Flowers of Pontifical Rhetoric.—Mr. Gladstone, in his 
hes of Pius IX.” (Quarterly 
Review), says: “It is hardly possible to convey to the 


mind of the 


“* Examination of the Speex 





reader an adequate idea of the wealth of 





vituperative power possessed 


by this really pious Pontiff. 
But it is certainly expended with that liberality which is 
oined by the Gospel upon all the rich. The 
Italian Government and 


so strictly en 








followers, variously in their 


various colors, are wolves; perfidious (ii. 83); Pharisees 





(i. 254; 380); Philistines (ii. 322); thieves (ii. 





65); revo- 





lutionists (i, 365, and fassim); Jacobins (ii. 150, 190); 
sectarians (i. 334); liars (i. 365 ; ii. 156); hypocrites (i. 341 ; 
ii. 179); dropsical (ii. 266); impious (fassz); children of 


Satan (ii. 2 rented of sin (i. 575 





and corruption 
(i. 342); enemies of God (i. 283, 332, 380); satellites of 
Satan in human flesh (ii. 326), monsters of hell, demons 


incarnate (i. 215, 332; ii. 404); stinking corpses (ii. 47); 


men issued from the pits of hell (i. 104, 176—these are the 
conductors of the national press); initas (i. 198); Judas 
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bid), led by the spirit of hell (i. 311); teachers of iniquity 





al ministers in their 





unchained against him (ii. 38 
ii. 179). Nearly, if not quite 
tf 


is 





rom the Pope’s own lips; and 
the catalogue is not exhaustive. Yet he invites children, 
and not children only, but even his old postmen and 


men, to keep a watch over their tongue ! (custodendo 








). To call these flowers 





nsrosamente la lingua, ii. 12 





of speech is too much below the mark ; nay, they are of 





themselves a flower-garden ; nay, they are a pact fit to 
stock a continent. 

WE have received fro m G. P, Putnam & Sons the first 
part of *“* Old New Y« aan the Battery to Blooming- 
hy and illustra~ 
} 





dale,”’ a very fine specimen of typogra 
I y 


tion. The text by M. Despard harmonizes adr 





with the charming etchi Mrs. Eliza Greatorex, 
H. Thatcher from the 


riginal pen drawings of the artist. 





een reproc 





The preface, by 


William Cullen Bryant, will doubtless enhance this valu- 





able work in the eyes Of those who may be fortunate 


enough to procure copies 
THE sensation caused by the Greville Memoirs has 
arcely died away, when we are called upon to notice the 


Life and Letters of Lord Minto, a book of much the same 








character, but covering an epoch of En 





he Princess of 
ems to have con- 


far more 

Wales 

is, relative to her 
he Irish Rebel- 


ed speech on tl 








are both treated at 





ater promise 





length. Altogether, 





anything that tlative to that 





eventful period. 


One of the best known and most interesting essays of 
Edgar Allen Poe is that entitled the “* Philosophy of 
Composition,”’ in which he gives an account of the genesis 


of his poem, ** The Raven.” 








cepted as 





and the essay was probably, to some extent, a joke of Poe’s 
with his readers. It is probable that the first suggesti 





of ** The Raven” came from two 7 by Mr. Tenny- 
’ for 1831, and included, we 
The first 


:,"’ and seems worthy, in all 








ished in “ The G 





‘lieve, in no collection of the poet’s works. 
poem is entitled *“‘ No Mor 


respects, ‘a preservation. 





Oh, sad No More / Oh, sweet No More? 

h,s » More 

By a mossed br ok b ank on a stone 

I smelt a wild weed-flower alone; 

Th i in my ears, 

ished out with tears, 

gone before 

sath with thee, No More! 



















Tue fourth part of the Paleographical Society’s Fa 
similes of MSS. is about to be issued to the subscribers. 





It consists of twelve plates, among which are specimens 
from the Greek Psalter, written on papyrus in the fourth 
or fifth century, and now preserved in the British Museum ; 
from the Homer of the Ambrosian Library, Milan, written 
and ornamented with paintings probably as early as the 
fifth century; from the Epistles and Sermons of St. 
Augustine, a manuscript of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
written on papyrus and vellum in the sixth or seventh 
century ; from Eadgar’s Foundation Charter of the Abbey 





of Newminster, a.D. 966; and from an interesting Visi- 
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gothic MS. of a Commentary on the Apocalypse, of the 
year 1109, in the British Museum, 


THE correspondence of Mr. John Stuart Mill, which 


be published, contains many letters more 





will short 
tl 
rumoured that the book will contain passages, especially 





al in tone than philosophical. It is generally 


on religious topics, which are far more uncompromising 
than the boldest in the ** Autobiography,”’ and that they 
will in any case throw considerable light on various devel- 
opments of the beliefs entertained at successive periods 


by Mr. Mill. 


“PI 


Chinese Version of Herschel’s Astronomy.—The tle- 
ments of Astronomy,” by Sir John F. W. Herschel, has 
for many years been known in China, and the first edition 


of the Chinese translation is out of print. A second 








edition, translated from the tenth English edition, has 





been rec published at Shanghai. A short memoir 
of Herschel is prefixed, the portrait accompanying which, 
and some of the astronomical illustrations, are from 
electroype copies of engravings in the Leisure Hour. 
The translator of the work is Mr. A. Wylie, of Shanghai ; 
but the whole of the manuscript has been revised by Le 
Shen-lan, the collaborator in the former edition, who is now 
Professor of Mathematics in the Pekin University. The 





engraving of the Chinese characters was superintenc 
London by Mr. Thomas Jenner, by whom also some of 
the illustrations have been contributed. Stories are told 
of the Chinese going out with cymbals and gongs to 
frighten the dragon which swallows the moon during an 


eclipse, This may be true, as also it may be true that 





some of the English peasants think the moon is made of 
green cheese ; but it may be new to some readers to learn 
that Herschel’s Astronomy is a favourite book among 
men of learning and science in China, 


g 


A COMMITTEE has been formed, of which Mr. Disraeli is 
the President and Chairman, for the purpose of erecting 


a memorial over the grave of Lord Byron, in the chancel 





of Hucknal Torkard Church, near Newstead Abbey. 
Among the members of the Committee are Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson, Sir Thomas Fraser Grove, Lord Lovelace, 
Colonel Dudley Carleton, Lord Houghton, Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, Mr. William F. Webb, of Newstead Abbey, Mr. 
E. J. Trelawney, and the Ven. E. Trollope, Archdeacon 
of Stow. Messrs. Drummond, of Charing Cross, have 
riptions. Fifteen 





consented, as bankers, to receive subsc 


years ago the following description of Byron’s grave ap- 
peared in Once a Week: **On the southern wall was a 
plain, simple slab of white marble; and the silken es- 
cutcheon, which bore the Byron arms, hung down from 


its frame all faded and torn. In the vault beneath, with 





no other memorial, lie the remains of the poet, side by 
side with those of his daughter, the Countess of Lovelace, 
the ‘ Adah, sole daughter of my house and heart.’”” We 
understand that the memorial is intended to take the 
> marble slab, inlaid, and with a suitable 
We cannot help thinking, after all, that the 
poet’s resting-place had best have been leftalone. Happy 


form of a co 





inscription. 





iis isnot touched. Only let us imagine 


doing up W 


is Shakespeare that 
iam 





meddlesome vulgarity at work in 
Shakespeare’s characteristic monument and grave. Byron, 
we are sure, would sooner have been left alone, if we 
consult the spirit of his verse. Moreover, the family it- 
self is rich, and should not permit a public intrusion on 
that which, if necessary, is a private duty. Lord Went- 
worth, the rath baron, who established his right in 1864, 
is not so poor a peer but that he could afford to repair his 
mother’s and grandfather’s tomb ; and the Earl of Love- 
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he Ill 


lace, although a second time married, might lend a help- 
ing hand. Charles Lamb has no such inheritors, and the 


public may be called upon to guard, but we hope not to 





decorate, his humble tomb. 

Pror. QUATREFAGES is one of the most successful and 
popular teachers of anthropological science in France. 
I'he contents of his new “ Natural History of Man ” were 
first given in the form of lectures to audiences of working- 
men ; the language, therefore, is very clear, and the facts 
stated easy of comprehension. The author disclaims all 
the popular theories of the origin of man, but offers no 
new ones in the place of them. His lectures simply aim 
to embody the facts already proved relative to the ** unity 

f the human species ”’ and “‘ the antiquity of man,” and 
to define the physical, intellectual, and moral characteris- 
tics of the human race, The volume contains a number 
of pl ites, 

AN important discovery of old official records has been 
made at the India Office, London. Whilst the Museum 
was being transferred to South Kensington, a large num- 
ber of documents turned up—we believe, in a box sup- 
posed to contain nothing, or simply rubbish—and these 
lerable value, relat- 


1 


actually proved to be papers of con 





ing to the affairs of the East India Company in Hindostan 
+} 


between reigns of James the First and George the 





Second. This is a wonderful windfall for the India Mu- 
seum authorities, and it is expected that the records dis- 
covered will throw much light upon the questionable 
transactions of the English in the East during a stormy 
period. It is supposed that amongst the documents, 
which are numerous, several important fac-similes, or 
even originals, of treaties with the principal Hindu and 
Mohammedan dynasties of the time will be found, which 
will afford a good deal of information about the historical 
entanglements of the period. 


A CERTAIN editor, soon after he began to learn the 
printing business, fell in love with a preacher’s daughter. 
The next time he attended meeting, he was rather taken 
down at hearing the preacher announce: “* My daughter 
is grievously tormented with a devil.” 


THE extent to which Boccaccio has been imitated is sur- 
prising, and this imitation has been made the subject of an 
excellent monograph by Dr. Marcus Landau, entitled, 
zur Geschichte der Italienischen Novelle”’ 





* Beitriige 
i 5). A proof of Boccaccio’s immense popu- 
ind in the fact that Dr. Landau’s work, 


nna, 18 





larity is fo 
although intended merely to notice his imitators, has 
grown into a tolerably complete history of the Italian 
novel, with notices of Chaucer, the ‘“‘Cent Nouvelles 
ivelles,’”’ Marguerite of Navarre, Dryden, and Lafon- 





taine. Boccaccio in turn was himself only an imitator. 
He drew on the popular stories of the day, some of which 
were of Oriental origin, others relics of classic days; he 
used actual events, and levied his contributions on 
countries which later reversed matters, and owe to him 
some of their most charming narratives. We believe 
there are only twenty of the hundred novels of the De- 
camerone, the origin of which is unknown, and which, we 
may therefore presume, were the inventions of the 
author’s brain. The subject of the sources of the De- 
camerone has been pleasantly and clearly treated, likewise 
by Dr. Landau, in a work entitled, ‘‘ Die Quellen des 
Decamerone”’ (Vienna, 1869), which will be found of 
value for the history of medizval fiction and its Oriental 
originals, 


Canadian Enterprise in the United States.— The 
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Lovell Printing and ng House is situated on the 
margin of Lake Champlain, at Rouse’s Point, New York. 
The landing for the Lake Champlain steamers and the 
stations of the Central Vermont and the Grand Trunk 
Railways are within a short distance of the building, in 
which, from the published accounts we have seen, ap- 
pears to be every fa 
lishing. The succe 


less on the amount of capital invested than on the manage- 


ility for the various minutia of pub- 
s of an industrial enterprise depends 
ment, and in this respect the Lake Shore Press gives prom- 
ise of beinga remunerative undertaking. It has the advan- 


tage of the senior Mr. Lovell’s forty years’ experience as 





manager, and hi 


publisher. Hei 


earned reputation as a printer and 


well sustained by four of his sons, and 





by a zealous and industrious staff. As a commercial en- 
terprise, it must be pronounced an entire success, and 
cannot fail to yield satisfactory dividends to the share- 








holders. 





One of the peculiarities of this enterprise con- 


sists in the fact that Rouse’s Point is a very small village, 
with no trade to speak of, and that the owners of the 
printing house are Canadians, who have set up their 
establishment on American soil in consequence of pro- 
visions of law in regard to copyrights which give Ameri- 


can publishers an advantage over Canadians in the re- 





printing of English books for the Canada market. In 
Canada no English book can be reprinted without the 


permission of the author, whose copyright extends to the 





Dominion, while in the United States publishers can re- 
print any English book and send it into Canada for sale 
on paying a duty of twelve and a half per cent., which is 
collected for the benefit of the author 
publishers who have located in R: 


nt their book 





s Point think it 






cheaper to pri in this country, and pay the 
twelve and a half per cent., than to deal directly with the 


English authors, 

Tue following inscription, from the pen of the present 
peer, has been recently placed on the stone which marks 
the grave, also in Westminster Abbey, of the late Lord 
Lytton: 


EDWARD GEORGE EARLE LYTTON BULWER LYTTON 
Born 25. May, 1803—Died 18. January 1873 
1831-1841 Member of Parliament for St. Ives and for 

Lincoln 
saronet of the United Kingdom 
the Shire for the County of Hertford 
ssty’s Principal Secretaries of State 
Cross of St. Michael and St. George 


Baron Lytton of Knebworth 





is of intellectual 


Laborious and Distinguished in all fiel 
activity 

Indefatigable and Ardent in the cultivation and Love of 
setters 

His genius as an Author was displayed in the most varied 
forms 

Which have connected indissolubly 
, department of the Literature of his time 
ume of of Epwarp Bu_wer Lytton 





Tue following somewhat quaint inscription now marks 


the spot in Westminster Abbey where the remains of Dr. 





Livingstone are deposited: ** Brought by faithful hands 





over land and sea, here rests David Livingstone, Miss 
I 





ary, raveller, Philanthropi 
3, at Chi 


years his life was spent in an unwearied effort to evangel- 


Born March 19, 1813; 





died May 1, 187 





tambo’s Village, Ulala. 


ize the native races, to explore the undiscovered secrets, 
to abolish the desolating slave-trade of Central Africa, 
and where, with his last words he wrote,‘ All I can add 
in my solitude is, may Heaven’s rich blessing come down 
on every one—American, English, or Turk—who will 
help to heal this open sore of the world.’*’ On each side 


of the tablet are also the following inscriptions: ‘* Tantus 





[June, 


ar 





10r veri, nihil est quod noscere malim, quam fluvii 





causas per sxcula tanta la s;’ and “* Other sheep I 


have which are not of this fold ; them also I must bring, 


and they shall hear my voice 


Tue little book by Prof. Shields, of Princeton, entitled 


Religion and Science in their Relation to Philosophy,’ 


is an interesting contribution to the literature to the most 
important discussion of the day. Prof. Shields does not 
indeed make any attempt to settle the great question in 
dispute. His aim in the present instance is merely to 
direct the attention of the disputants to, and win their 
respect for, the true umpire. This umpire he believes to 
be Philosophy. As a means of illustration, he carries out 
the argument begun by Prof. Tyndall, between a disciple 
of Lucretius on the one side, and Bishop Butler on the 
other ; after which Bacon, the philosopher, 
** Whom a wise king and nature chose 

Lord Chancellor of both their laws,” 
In the 
fundamental controversy between Religion and Science 


“ 


is brought forward as the judge between them. 
neither party,”’ says Prof. Shields, ** can afford from its 
own one-sided position a calm and full survey of the 
whole field of controversy.” ‘It is best,’’ he adds, 


the two parties should agree to treat the mixed 





between them as properly philosophical, 


o 


1 merely scientific or purely religious.”” The 





fessor’s arguments are clearly and forcibly stated, and 
without any bitterness or anger. The essay is suggestive 


in many ways, and its readers will look eagerly for the 





full and systematic work which it pre 





es. 


¢ 


In the forthcoming sale of Dr. Maldart’s Library, 


which is shortly to take place in Paris, are to be found 


” of Cer- 


vantes. From the first edition, 1605, there are no less 


all the known editions of the “ Don Quixote 


than 400 subsequent ones in Spanish ; 168 in French; 200 


in English ; 81 in Portuguese ; 196 in Italian; 70 in Ger- 


ian; 4 in Greek; 8 in Polish; 6in Dan- 





man ; 4 in u 


ish ; 13 in Swedish and Latin. 


Hypro.ytTe 


and brilliant writer, was born at Vanziers, in the Arden- 


ApoLPHE TAINeE, the acute philosopher 


nes, in 1 His father was a solicitor. From an uncle 


who had lived in America he early learned to read and 
speak English. At the age of sixteen he went to Paris 
and became a student at the Bourbon College, where he 
obtained the first prize in rhetoric and the two second 
prizes in philosophy. At the age of twenty-one he en- 
tered the Normal School, having Edmund About for a 
classmate. It is said of him at this time that he was ac- 


customed to do the work of five or six weeks in one, de- 





It was in this 
way he went over the course of philosophy from Thales 


voting the leisure time gained to reading. 
down to Schilling, and of theology from Patras to St. 
Augustine. 


Tue fourth volume of the “ History of France related 


to my Grandchild 





en,”’ by M. Guizot, just published in 
llowed by the fifth, is 
unfortunately the last the illustrious historian was able to 


Paris, and which is shortly to be ft 
complete before death overtook him. This volume in- 
' 


ludes the reigns of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV.—that is, 


of the epoch of the consolidation of absolute power. 





The vivacity and energy with which M. Guizot narrates 
the events of this period is indicative of a sympathy be- 
tween the writer and the genius of the era, and on this 
point M. Félix Récaut makes the following interesting 
criticism: ‘*One is even tempted to believe that M. 
Guizot has sometimes allowed himself to be dazzled by 
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the pomp of the political or literary spectacle, to the 
peint of losing sight of all the germs of death, all the 
causes of barrenness, concealed under the imposing unity 


of the State and the Church. In the sixteenth century 





authority, carried to excess in the temporal and in the 
spiritual order, gradually exhausted the better part of the 
vital force of the nation. Most of these personages who 
make a great figure, Churchmen, courtiers, men of the 
robe, of the sword, or of letters, bent and accustomed to 
monarchial or sacerdotal tutelage, will never be able to 
walk alone, and one foresees the gropings and the weak- 
nesses of the generation that will follow. The divorce is 


in preparation between the secular spirit which already 





announces its near advent and the principal influences 
governing social education. Those who represent high 
moral discipline isolated themselves from secular life ; all 
idea of liberty in politics, in philosophy, in religion, is to 
them strange or suspicious. French society advances 
towards unknown doctrines without having the means in 
its institutions or its manners of peacefully uniting the 
past with the future, the old traditions with the new 
wants of activity and progress. Thus the conservative 
spirit and the innovating spirit fall apart to our irreparable 
detriment. Thus the marvellous rises and the memor- 
able falls which fill our history since then are explained.” 

From the highest of High-Church writers, Dr. Freder- 
ick George Lee (author of the “ Directorum Anglican- 
um), we havea book of somewhat remarkable character: 
“Glimpses of the Supernatural, being Facts, Records, 
and Traditions, relating to Dreams, Omens, Miraculous 
Occurrences, Apparations, Wraiths, Warnings, Second 
Sight, Necromancy, Witchcraft, etc.,” in two volumes, 
crown octavo, Itis needless to say that the writer is a 
believer (in the widest sense of the word) in the class of 
occurrences that he relates. His theory seems identical 
with that of Romish writers, recognizing the continued 
existence of demoniacal powers and intelligences in the 
universe, who are only kept within bounds by the consti- 
It isa 
book which would have delighted Dr. Johnson, as it re- 


tuted authority of the Church and its ministers. 


lates about fifty new instances of supernatural interposi- 
tion, verified by the personal knowledge of the author or 
his friends. , 

Giovanni Battista FAtctert, Lord Byron’s valet, ac- 
companied his master’s remains to England, and after- 
wards entered the service of Mr. Isaac D’ Israeli, and, by 
influence of the present Prime Minister, got the appoint- 
ment of messenger at the India Office, where he remained 
till superannuated upon a pension of £140 a year, which 
he received till he died. And now her Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to grant a pension of £50 a year to his 
widow. A pension was refused to John Timbs, who 
has been all his life engaged upon the compilation of 
books of an interesting or useful nature, for whom an 
appeal was made, and who died recently in a very dis- 
It is therefore better to be a brusher 
of clothes to a nobleman or to a Hebrew than to be a 
writer of books.—London Bookseller. 


tressed condition. 


The Arcadian has passed into the hands of Col. Geo. 
H. Butler, formerly dramatic critic of Wilkes’ Spirit of 
the Times. In a very sensible inaugural he says: 
‘** Thackeray, in preparing the prospectus of his imaginary 

"alt Mali Gazette, made it an emphatic point that it 
would be a paper for gentlemen, written by gentlemen. I 
can think of no better way to express the feeling with 
which I assume control of this journal. There is no 
feature of our journalism more distressing than the ten- 
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dency of editors to defame each other. It was one of the 
severest features in the censure visited by Mr. Dickens 
upon America and American institutions more than thirty 
years ago. I do not think we can have improved very 
much, and the consequence is that public opinion, in its 
estimate of the press, is too often disposed to regard it as 
a huge, brutal, monstrous influence—to be feared and not 
respected, whose liberty has become license—and the 
mere existence of which may in time be incompatible 


with the freedom and self-respect of the citizen.’ 


A Chinese Encyclopedia.—M. Paul Perny, a former 
pro-Vicar Apostolic in China, has proposed tozfound a 
Europeo-Chinese Academy in the heart of China, to be 
composed of missionaries, for the purpose of discovering, 
translating and circulating in Europe, Chinese works of 
every kind bearing on the sciences, arts, and industry. 
M. Perny says that the Emperor Kien-Lung, who lived 
more than a century ago, drew out the plan of a general 
encyclopedia of human knowledge which has not a paral- 
lel in the world. The publication of this encyclopedia is 
still going on. Nearly 100,000 volumes have appeared ; 
there remain 60,000 volumes to be published in order to 
complete the scheme of the Emperor. The Chinese have 
encyclopedias of more than 300 volumes on agriculture, 
pisciculture, etc. 


The Eucalyptus.—Garibaldi is occupied, among other 
schemes, in planting the famous Eucalyptus globulus 
(Australian gum-tree) around Rome, with a view to pre- 
vent malaria. Travelers in the south of Europe have now 
an opportunity of admiring noble specimens of this tree in 
the promenades and public gardens of Nice, Cannes, 
Hyeres, and Algiers; while in Spain its health-giving 
In 1868 the 


eucalyptus was first introduced into Spain on account of 


properties are well known and appreciated. 


its hygienic virtues, and these were so soon discovered by 
the poor people of Valencia that they used to steal the 
leaves for the purpose of making decoctions. The Cape 
of Good Hope, Corsica, Sicily, California, and Cuba have 
also their plantations. The eucalyptus, in fact, is making 
the tour of the world. Already efforts are being made to 
introduce the tree into Ceylon as an antidote to jungle 
fever. Unfortunately, it is too delicate to stand English 
springs.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Tue Rev. J. G. Wood, the author of the popular work, 
‘* Homes without Hands,” offers a very ingenious plea for 
the immortality of the lower animals. He has collected a 
vast amount of anecdotes about all kinds of birds, animals, 
and fishes, to illustrate and prove that they possess with 
man the attributes of reason, language, memory, a sense 
of moral responsibility, unselfishness, and love, all of 
which we admit belong to the immortal spirit; hence he 
argues these qualities are as imperishable in the animal as 
in man, and that he will share our immortality hereafter 
as he does our mortality at present. If his arguments do 
not prove conclusive, the variety of interesting anecdotes 
he presents will afford most delightful reading to grown 
folks and young folks both. 

Mr. Tennyson has, at last, finished the drama which 
he has had so long on hand. It has been published by 
Messrs. H. S. King & Co. It is entitled ‘“* Queen Mary: 
a Drama,” and embraces the life of Mary Tudor, from her 
accession to her death, together with the chief scenes in 
her reign. 

A restivity which took place the other day in Armenia 
seems to have been marked by some disagreeable inci- 
dents. The Armenian Bishop of Khiry, a small town 
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: ‘ =< . . bo 
near Erzinghian, was, it seems, invited to dine with “a | doubt? [Cheers.] If so, I do not envy you, gentlemen. a 
of . ble” ie dineeen Mie dinuee did a “ “ma A 
Christian notable f his dios - The dinner did not | [** Order, order. ] The Speaker—I must remind the ly 
prove a success. Late at night the bishop was carried | honorable member that it is one of the rules of debate 
. 1 } yo 
home lifeless, but it was asserted that the prelate had | that every member should address the Chair. Dr. los 
srely died in of kenness 0 notice would . . 
merely died in a fit of drunkenness, and no notice would Kenealy—I beg pardon if I addressed the House by the yo 
oe a on af the wo had a eae S : 
probably have been taken of the matter had not the pleas name of gentlemen. [Loud laughter.] 
ant delusion been speedily dissipated by an affirmation pis yea 2 of 
. tee , er , THE recent initiation of the Prince of Wales into the h 
made by his servant before the vali of Erzeroum that his M : - 1 dicniti it i t 
- — Masonic mysteries and dignities, and the recent grand 
master had been murdered. ‘“ Before dinner,” said the M ee h ” ° £ th M 8 les 
, ‘ Masonic procession at the opening of the new Masonic 
servant, ““ high words arose between the bishop : P 3 = I wo *s z th 
- | Temple in New York, has brought “ the craft’’ promi- a’ 
host, but the other guests interfered, and succee Mires ‘ : oF te - 
os “ nently in view of the public here and in England, of late. hi 
peasing the disputants. Later in the evening, however, . ‘ = “ y l 
: : , , : a All who are curious on such and kindred subjects, wil/ 
the quarrel was renewed, and in the height of the discus- = augers : . : . re 
: ae , er ; find a mine of information in “ The History of Secret hi 
sion the A/atié suddenly extinguished the lights and ey hers 1A ic ces.” by C. W. Hecl 1 
eRe 5‘ ; . Societies in all Ages anc ountries,’”’ by C. W. Hecke- 
strangled the bishop. When the candles were relighted, : - - ms thes rn “i th 
, : + , \ thorn. It is a conscientious and laborious work, giving " 
quite a gloom was cast over the assembled party by the Soe : ‘ * egg : th 
. ; : . essible information on the Cabala, the Magi, Druids, 
discovery that the bishop was dead. The story told by ‘ : : gh . m 
. . hts Templar, Rosicrucians, the Carbonari, the Holy 
the servant has created some excitement at Erzeroum, se - in 
, : : . A Vehn, etc., etc., and forms two volumes post octavo. 
and the Govern >» has the reputation of es 
being a just man, had, by latest accounts, ordered that Tue Roman correspondent of the Daily News quotes wi 
the body of the deceased bishop should be brought to that | from the Osservatore Romano an article in which that he 
city and examined, promising, moreover, that if the result | journal reads the Prince of Wales a severe lesson for ac- th 
of the post-mortem examination was not satisfactory,‘ the | cepting the Grand Mastership of the English Freemasons, M 
Christian notable” should be called upon for an explana- | It ascribes the downfall of Charles X., Louis Phillippe, and be 
tion. Louis Napoleon to their connection with the craft, and im- g 
on . oo res the Prince to take warning before it is t 3 
rue public will learn with pleasure that the late Mr. plore ; ; , sa “* ‘ if : eee late. - 
, ‘ te Would it not have been advisable for this Jesuit org 
Heneage Jesse, the author of ** Memoirs of George the . : : : ee 1 “ cocky Jesuit organ to se 
went tee ia : ” 16 , ‘ ave look at home as wellas abroad ? What « los 
Third ”’ and ** The Court of the Stuarts,” left behind him ha ‘ ked ; , : re at of the loss of * 
oping ‘ Me 7 , 1is do io y the Pope—Brot Mastai-Ferretti 2 
a finished work, entitled Lives of certain Eminent his dominions by Pope—Brother Mastai-Ferretti, the P: 
Etonians. Amongst these lives are William Pitt, Lord 7_ ee Save a of a certain Florentine Masonic a 
ed tes: ve? This piece o iness altogether remi : , 
Bute, Lord Lyttelton, Sir Charles Williams, Lord Temple, lodge? This piece of business al ther reminds one th 
. r , °o > Pauline ** Do as ay, not <z io.”” - 
George Grenville, Gray the Poet, Horace Walpole, Sel- f the Pauline * Do as I say, not as I do. g! 
wyn, Conway, Marquis of Granby, Lord North, Horne In the “Childhood of Religions, embracing a simple w 
Tooke, etc. ‘The work will be published next September | account of the Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends, ’ Mm 
by Messrs. Bentley & Son. Mr. Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S., whose former book was b 
= Bae <i oe ss aed ‘ I 
: : very warmly welcomed, seeks to show that all religion . 
Some time back Frederic de Peyster, LL.D., the worthy ~ . ae h 
Serpe 5 are from the same source, and that ** we are all brothers, : 
President of the New York Historical Society, presented 
, - . pepere . 9 because we have one hope, one work, and one All- tr 
to that society the celebrated statue of *“* The Indian,” by a: : 
fs . : Father :”’ a mystic sentence we are not called upon to ex- a 
Crawford. On the occasion of its formal reception, April ian H ' he Bible is th 3 1 k 
i ain. ence the Bible is the same as other books, nc 
6, 1875, the Rev. Samuel Osgood, D.D., LL.D., delivered | P . . a 9 , 
: a ava ar | more and no less. It takes entirely the side of science A 
a very eloquent address, entitled Phomas Crawford and | A S a i , 
, me = : . 2 | where that fails to harmonize with the Bible; it shows 
Art in America,” which has now been published in a ‘ oh aftarirgt . n 
: . ‘ that the Vedas or the writings of Confucius or the Koran 
separate form, by order of the society, and enables the | . A 3 A Ww 
13 . mr te are equally inspired with the Bible ; and in short, it en- S 
outside world to appreciate this admirable lecture a Ds " wet ag cape ie “ 
tirely wipes away any faith in inspiration. M. Max d 
Victor HuGo is going to spend some time at Guernsey, Miiller has, we see by a pretixed adverti ent, adopted h 
done te to - A Bt, nln . ation of . % . . > ‘ . ? 
where, it is said, he will finish the preparation of a volume the previous book by Mr. Clodd for reading to his chil- A 
of poems to be published under the title of he French | dren, and that seems to bea history of the creation sim- h 
and the Germans.’’ He lately described the visit paid to | ply according to the most recent scientific guesses. d 
. . . = ¢ 
him by the Duc d’Aumale when the latter was a candi- | 
: , ; Accornpim Tats, a ee eC 
date for the French Academy. The old writer was ap- | SEE ES De Natiank, se lamenting aes very 
| of unpublished MSS. of Bossuet and Mdlle. de la Valliére 


parently not insensible to the tactic flattery of the Duc’s 
cordial manners. They talked of the Commune, and his was recently made by Col. Ferrel, of the Engineers. 
Highness expressed a great deal of pity for the honest They come from the family of Bassompierre, and were 

















men led we that sad adventure, and discussed the | first introduced into the Carmelite convent at Meaux by : 
“ Siege fever’ with a calm and lenient philosophy. The anun, a descendant of Marshal Bassompierre, and then b 
poet was asl he returned the visit of his Royal High- | carried by her to the convent at Nancy, of which a sister h 
ness. ‘“* No, uid ; ** it is my rule never to return any of Col. Ferrel is prioress. Among the MSS. wholly un- t' 
visit, and I not break it for the Duc d’Aumale, | published are letters of Bossuet to Mdlle. de la Valliére a 
prince though he be; but when he lost his last son, the | about her conversion, and a manuscript of the latter, en- 0 
Duc de Guise, i felt deeply touched; I remembered the | titled ‘*Gémissements.” It is the same Col. Ferrel who n 
loss of my owu son, Charles, and I forthwith posted off discovered at Meaux the grave of Bossuet, which had q 
to the Duc’s residence and subscribed my name on the | been lost sight of during the revolutionary period. ‘ 
visitors’ . yok, adding beneath, Pater viduus patri | “w.G. B.”’ writes to our valuable contemporary, the t 
Potovens. Publishers’ Weekl; “Good enough to be recorded ' 





Scene in House of Commons.—Dr. Kenealy—Is it that | among the humors of the trade, is an incident which oc- 
both sides of the House are agreed that the conduct of | curred in my store about six years ago. I had then re- 


the judges in the late trial was beyond possibility of ' cently employed a clerk whose acquaintance with law 


a 
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books was narrowly limited. Of him a lawyer from a 
neighboring town asked for * 
ly on the last syllable. 
you'll get it at the drugstore.’ 
looking 
you'll find it there ; 


3lackstone,’ dwelling strong- 
The reply was prompt, ‘ No, sir; 
The disciple of Themis 


incredulous, he was told, ‘I’m almost certain 


” 


I know they have 4/westone.’ 


Tue late M. Edgar Quinet was not more remarkable for 
the brilliancy than the versatility of his intellect. Napo- 
leon III. had bitter cause for repenting that including of 
the deceased essayist in the proscription after the coup 
ad’ état which turned his steps into the path of military 
history. His enforced sojourn in Belgium, the natural 
residence of a man of letters banished from France, led 


him to study with care the military errors committed in 


that country by the First Napoleon, as first unfolded in 
the volumes of his ilow.cntie, Colonel Charras, From 
merely reading and admiring, Quinet went on to review- 


g that great w ar oe fin: ally yto write an independent 


essay, “La Centon de 1815,” which he gave to the 








world through the Belgian press in 1862, and which first 


helped to teach the mass of his countrymen to distrust 
that supposed military infallibility of the Emperor, which 
M. Thiers hz 
book had the one fatal fault 


ad been exalting as superhuman. Charras’ 


of beir 


Quinct’s was eminently 


hardly within the 





grasp of the general reader. 
suited to a wider public than that of the professional mili- 


I 

t 
tary historian; and, although avowedly based on the 
other, it was not merely lighter in style and more com- 
pact in substance, but extremely trustworthy in its de- 
tails, and contained also the results of much original 
thought, aided by careful personal examination of the 

ind 


ground. Hence it has been read by tens of thousands 








who would have been unequal to the task of mastering a 
more copious and technical work; and the first heavy 


blow dealt in France, which he himself has named “* La 





but for 
his unwilling exile, might never have been led to mis- 


Légende N Iéonienne,”’ came from one who, 





trust the brilliant romance which Thiers gave to 
as the History of the Water] 


France 
campaign. 
Tuis is said to 


be the origin of the “* Printer’s devil.” 


Aldus Manutius wasaprinter in Venice. He owned a 


negro boy who helped him in his office, and some people 
were superstitious enough to believe 
Satan. He was known over the city as the‘ 


devil.”” Desiring to satisfy the 


him an emissary of 


‘little black 
curiosity of the populace, 








he one day publicly exhibited his boy and proclaimed, ‘I, 
Aldus Manutius, printer to the Holy Church and Dog 
have this day made public exposure of the 





print r’s 
devil, All who think that he is not flesh and blood, 


come and pinch him.” 


Mr. SMALLEY, in his London letter to the 
speaking of Mr. H.G. 
china, says it was “* 
body knows, the old man having amassed a large fortune 
by book-publishing and bookselling. 


Tribune, 
3ohn’s sale of his collection of ol 
not from want of money, as every- 


But he is now in 
htieth year. I heard of the old man on Monday, 
the first day of the sale, going about the book-shops, with 
anew book under his arm, for which he was soliciting 


his eig 


orders, as if he were a young fellow just beginning busi- 


ness, instead of having relinquished it with a fortune of a 
n sterling. It is the last book of which he 


still owns the copyright ; 


quarter milli 
with all the rest of his vast stock 
he has parted. Mr. Bohn’s testimony in favor of collect- 
ing is worth quoting: 

“* The pursuit and study of the fine arts in their various 
branche een a source of constant enjoyment to me 
in the intervals of business, and often a great solace and 
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relief at trying periods, and this alone would be a plead- 
able indemnification for my investments should they fail 
to be commercially reproductive. It is said that collec- 
tors usually have long lives, and I can not help feeling 
that the cheerful exercise of the mind and body which be- 
longs to the pursuit warrants the assertion, and I hope in 
due time to say, Jrobatum est.’” 


This book collectors may apply to themselves, ad 276. 


Mr. VAN Nostranp desires to notify the trade and 
public that an edition ef Plattner’s Blow-Pipe Analysis, 
published by Chatto & Windus, of London, and edited by 
T. H. Cookesley, is very nearly a verdatim reprint of his 
edition, translated by Prof. H. B. Cornwall, of Princeton 
College, and that their importation or sale will be an in 
fringement of his copyright, and will be treated accord- 
ingly. 

A CATALOGUE of a well-known books« 
the following—unintentionally, of cour 


ller perpetuates 
e. Afropos ofa 
work on xylography, it says: “It contains 





sixty-nine 
of which 
bear inscriptions representing scenes of Christian mytholo- 


engravings, either from wood or metal, twe 





gy, figures of patriarchs, saints, devils 
taries of the Church. 


, and other digni- 


Sheridan’s Marriage.--In the London Chronicle for 
March 24th-26th, 1772, is the following announcement : 
*“* Bath, March 23d. Wednesday 
of this city, justly celebrated fo 
off with Mr. Sheridan, Jun. 


to Scotland.” 


the eldest Miss Linley, 





rher mu ilities, set 


, On a matrimonial expedition 


The Chinese 
world, we are told, of which 


Almanac.—There is no other work in the 
so many copies are printed 
annually as of the Chinese almanac. The number is 
estimated at several millions. The almanac is printed at 


Pekin, and is a monopoly of the Emperor. It not only 
predicts the weather, but notes the days that are reckoned 
lucky or unlucky for commencing any undertaking, for 
applying remedies in diseases, for marrying, and for bury- 


ing. 

Mr. GeorGe Situ informs the Datly Telegraph that 
ome of the Assyrian tablets discovered by Mr. Smith, 
and presented by the proprietors of the 7eZeg 
British 


raph to the 


Museum, contain a much longer and fuller account 
of the creation and fall of man than the Book of Genesis. 
In particular, the fall of Satan, which in the Bible is only 
assumed, is in these records reported at length, and the 
description of this being is characterized by Mr. Smith as 


eally magnificent.” 


Epirors, however much they may be biased, are fond 


of the word “impartial.”” A Connecticut editor once 
gave an “ impartial account of a hailstorm.” 


Mr. KeGan Paut has deferred isst 
Autobiography, in consequence 


W. Godwin’s 


of there having 





come 
into his hands a mass of manuscript letters and other 
material relating to Godwin’s life, which it will take some 
months to arrange and prepare for publication. 

It was the Fewish Messenge 


first started the joke that Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
were a speculation of Mr. 


v,if we remember, which 


Barnum. The 
probably was not aware that Mr. 


Messenger 
Barnum 
Universalist, of the sort that does not admire revivals. 
Then followed the Herald, which, by way of joke, we 
suppose, managed to get a cable dispatch to that effect. 
But now the Freeman's Yournal and even the 7adlet 
are taking the story up as if they thought it true, and the 
latter calls the English revival 
drome,” 


is a pristine 


Barnum’s ‘* Sankey- 
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hat something has been done asa 
arles Knight, the Windsor Com- 


a Dust to 


WE are glad t 
memorial to th 





m ¥ 
hall. M 


quires a memorial, unl 


a 





be placed in the town- 


r. Kni 





was one who not only deserves but re- 


whose works best 





an author, 





but a bust in an « 
) ll 


n-hall 


keep ali e S$ memory 


ut-of-the-way 








(although royal) t is a very inadequate way to 


recall the life-l labours of one who has done so much 





for popular education, < whose memory should always 


be honoured by publishers. 


Tue Prince of Wales’s visit to India is likely to create 


a stir in the world of journalism. It is rumoured that 


four well-known members of the press will accompany 
the Prince along hi v ie route 
Dr. 1 pre Times, Mr. Forbes the 
Daily News, Mr. Henty Standard, and not Mr. 
Sala, but Mr. Edwin Arnold, the 


through the East; that 








Daily Telegraph. 
A memoir of General 


e Fonblanque, nephew o 
Fonblanq pk 


from the pen of 
the late Albany 


Burgoyne, 


=~ 


sarrington « 
Fonblanque, will sh 
‘hed 


rtly appear. It will contain many 


unput tters of the most eminent English and 





American statesmen of the time. 


Tue interdiction issued by the Governor of Paris 


against the performar »f ** Cromwell”? has been re- 
moved, and that piece is now given to the public at the 


Chatelet, but with several passages suppressed. 





A LADY, in a private letter ressed to a friend in New 


York, thus descr 


* 1 lunched with the T—— 





the great novelist: 





s the other day, and amongst 
Eliot, or rather Mrs. Lewes. 
She looks 


Medici, with very large, 


their guests was 





yme or agreeable. 
like the picture of Lorenzo de 
thin features, and possessi 


She is by no meat 


g penetrating 





eyes. She 
dresses plainly, but well, neither in nor out of fashion. 
it is abrupt and 
together so little 


Her manner is not at all pleasing; 


harsh ; and, indeed, I was a agreeably 


impressed | admiring her works as I do, I 





took quite a dislike to her, and was sorry I ever met her, 





‘he disillusion was too great.” 
The disill t 


Tue Roman corresponder 


of the Daily News tele- 


t 
t 

graphs that a marble bust of Mazzini was uncovered in 

gray 

the Capitol 

formally handed over to the 


There was a very large 


n the third anniversary of hisdeath. It was 
mayor by Signor Cairoli, 
attendance at the ceremony. 
Garibaldi was prevented from being present by ill-health, 
and was represented by his son Menotti. 


M,. ViotLet-Lte-D 
f Paris, has ju 
being made in order to restore the tomb of Abelard and 
Heloise. 


which ornam 


Cc, in his capacity of municipal coun- 


cillor « t reported against a grant of 13,000f, 
i 


The ground for this report is that the statues 





it the tomb are fictitious, and M. Viollet- 
le-Duc even hints that the remains of the lovers do not 
rest in the mausoleum over which so many tears have 
Viscount de Cumont, French Minister of 


Public Instruction, has 


been shed. 





ressed a letter to the director 





of the Fine Arts, reque g him to cause the tombs of 


Moliére and La F« 


Tue Acade 


Sterry, one of Cromwell's chaplains, and one of the best 


ntaine at Pére Lachaise to be repaired. 


that the manuscripts of Peter 





known mystics of his time, have been found in the hands 
of some descendants of his, by Mr. J. Tyndal Harris, who 


has long been a di 





ent inquirer into the history of the 
time to time set on foot 
searches for additional traces of Dee, William Law, and 


Beside the MSS, mentioned in the second vol- 


English mystics,and has from 
g y 


others. 
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ume of 


Sterry’s works, a number of his letters have been 
found with them. 


Dr. SiGL, editor of the Ultramontane Vaterland, has 
j 





been convicted by a jury and sentenced to three months’ 
having i i 





He was charged with en in 
k on Prince Bi 


imprisonment, 


marck 





his paper that Kullmann’s attac 
was a comedy, got up for the purpose of reviving the Im- 
perial Chancellor’s popularity. 

Mr. Watt WHITMAN sent the following characteristic 


message to a friend in London recently: * Still unwell 





and paralyzed, but up and around. Post-office address at 
Camden, N. J.,. U.S.A. Shall probably re 


Design to bring out a volume, mé/axge of prose and verse, 





in there, 


partly fresh matter, this summer.” 


THE number of new books and new editions issued in 
Germany in 1868 in 1869, 11,305; in 1870 


in 1873, 11,315: 





year, there was, however, a notable decline in the number 
of theological books published. 
“Tue Unseen U 


both the scientific 


NIVERSE ”’ is creating a profound sen- 





sation amon 





g worlds. 


The authors, who are eminent Eng 





scientists, deal 
with the deepest subjects in clear and attractive style 
They rest their argument for immortality on what they 
call the law of continuity in the universe, and suggest 
that the visible universe is but an infinitesimal portion 
again, An 


1 


of the invisible, into which it is to dissolve 
entire 





w view of miracles is presented, in ich they 





are explained, not as breaks of continuity, but as a con- 


junction of the unseen with the visible universe 





systems of publishing 
very different in one pz 





In England, not one book in ter 





red, is stereotyped. 





Here a book printed directly 


from the type is the excepti This difference 





eral causes ; the younger country has not so 


about by s« 





much capital in type, and the higher price of labor makes 
it more costly to reset, if further editions are called for. 
The Eng 
out of his st 





sh publisher rarely permits a new edition to go 
e without the most thorough revision, not 


only for errors, but that the book 





may be kept in line 
with the advance in scholarship since its previous publica- 
tion. 


** MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM,” by R. Bosworth 
Smith, M.A., is a volume which contains four lectures on 
the above-named subject, originally delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. They are an attempt 
to render justice to whatever was great in Mohammed's 
character, and to what has been good in his influence on 
the world. The preface gives some interesting biblio- 
graphical information on the subject, and in the appendix 
Deutsch’s celebrated article on 


we have Emanuel 


“Tslam.”’ We refer our readers to the extended account 
of this work further on in ** Our Library Table.” 

Mr. Hepwortu Dixon has in preparation a new work 
on America. The gradual decadence of the half-breeds 


will form a prominent topic in the volume. 

Tue value of fine engravings is increasing every day. 
At a sale of pictures, the property of the late Mr. J. 
of “* The 
Duchess of Gordon,” for which Mr. Young paid £1, was 
sold for £70. 

Tue L 
dent will be glad to hear that the English government, 


Young, a proof print, after Sir J. Reynolds, 


ndon Athenaum says: ‘ Every historical stu- 








th 
in 


se 


~~ 2 
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through the Public Record Office, now employs an agent 
llect materials for E 
hives of the Vatican. 


in Rome to c glish history from the 








secret a When the request was 


first made to the Pope to permit the investigation, his 





Holiness liberally promised every assistance in his power, 





but official obstacles were thrown in the way which pre- 


vented the realization of the scheme. These hindrances, 


we are happy to be able to state, have been effectually re- 





moved by the zealous exertions made by Cardinal Man- 
ning on his recent visit to Rome, and thus Protestant 


England owes a privilege never before enjoyed by any na- 





tion to a Roman Catholic dignitary.” 


Mr. Dats 


before spoken, on ‘* Insectivorous Plants,’ 


2wWIN has finished his work, of which we have 
’ and the manu- 
script is in the printer’s hands. We: 
sia that Mr 


that c 


ulso learn from Rus- 
Darwin, the admiration for whose works in 
untry amounts to a species of cultus, has been 
elected an honorary member of the ** Society of Natural- 
ists in the [mperial University of Kazan.”’ The study of 
natural history has, of late years, made a remarkable ad- 


vance in Russia, to which the works of American and 


English men of science have contributed no slight aid. 


SEVERAL articles of importance, contributed to the 
Atheneum by the late Mr. Dilke, have been for some 
time difficult to obtain, the numbers containing them 
being out of print. They have now been collected in a 
volume, under the title of ‘* Papers of a Critic,” and Sir 
C. W. Diike 


grandfather 





M.P., has prefixed a biographical sketch of his 
Zz which several letters from Keats, Hood, 
Barry Cornwall, and other of Mr. Dilke’s friends, will be 
‘ 





yr the first time given to the world. The volume will be 


published by Mr. Murray. 





LAND has four poets of the first rank among living 


writers—Tennyson, Browning, Morris, and Swinburne; 


’ 





and America may fairl 





y claim five—Longfellow, Bryant, 

Lowell, Holmes, and Whittier. 
In the last Bisitioro.tist we noticed the Brooklyn 
Fournal of Education, 
l March. 


issued last 
highly for the future of the magazine, which, under the 


the first number of which was 


Those since published presage very 





editorship of Mr. Culyer, need have no fear for future suc- 


cess. 

TuHe'*London ZB 
list of literary pseudonyms from the time of Sir Walter 
Scott. We 
ber. 





seller, for May, gives a considerable 
purpose reprinting this in the August num- 


Lapy CHATTERTON (the A ¢thex@um says) has prepared, 
for private circulation, a translation of some extracts from 


Aristot 





e’s writings. he selections are from the ethics, 


metar 





hysics, politics, physics, rhetoric, and poetics. We 
cannot 





i 

ept all Lady Chatterton’s renderings, but in 
these days, when so few men even glance at the great 
thinkers of antiquity, we feel a warm admiration for a 
woman who follows the example of Lady Jane Grey. 
Lady Chatterton has already given proof of her love for 
Greek philosophy by rendering into English portions of 
Plato. 


Mr. HotyoakeE announces that the first volume of his 


“History of Co-operation in England,” embracing the 


Pioneer Period, from 1812 to 1844, is now in the hands of 
the Co- 





ll soon be out of the 
follow later. Th 
k whic 


as much for this important subject 





press. volume will 





is, writes Mr. Smalley to the 7rzbune,no b 
undertakes to do 


Mr. Holyoake’s, or in the same way, or with the same op- 
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portunities of personal knowledge about the matter. The 
book is dedicated to Wendell Phillips. 


Amonc the papers of a Capuchin monk, who has just 
died, was found the following will: ‘‘I bequeathe, first, 
to the Abbe Michaud my breviary, because he does not 
know his own; second, to M. Jules Favre my frock, to 
hide his shame; third to M. Gambetta my cord, which 
will prove useful one day round his neck ; fourth, to M. 
Thiers his own work, that he may read it over again ; and 
fifth, to France my wallet, because she may shortly have 
occasion for one to collect alms,” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“ When found ma 





a note of.’’—Caft. Cuttle. 
[Our CoRRESPONDENTS wil/, we trust, excuse our sug= 


r to them, both for their sakes as well as our own 








—that they should write clearly and distinctly—and on 


one side of the paper only—wore ¢ 
“which an 


lertake te 


cially proper names 


and words and phrases @ 





explanation may be 
puzzle out whata 
Correspondent does not think worth the trouble of 
writing plainly.—ED.] 


required. We cannot 





Bibliographical Chronology.—The follow- 
ing chronological table, recently printed in 
the London S¢a¢zoner, gives many interesting 
facts : 

If Chinese chronology may be trusted, the printer’s art 
was discovered fifty years before Christ, that of paper- 


making 145 A. D., previous to which period all printing 


was executed on silk or cloth. 





Moveable type was first 
used between 1040 and 1048; wood engraving invented in 
1285, by the ** two Curio,”’ in Italy. The first work ever 
published on the art of paper-making was written by Ul- 


man Stromer, a German, 





10 established a paper factory 
at Nuremburg. The earliest dated print is, probably, 
that of St. Christopher, 1423, in the Spencer Gallery ; let- 
ters were separately cut in wood near 1438, and cast in 
} 
d 


book 


from Guttenberg and 


metal about 1450. The earliest complete printec 
} 


(supposed to have been issued 





Faust’s press at Mentz in 1455 


was the Bible, in Latin, 
known as the Mazarine Bible, owing to the copy which 
first attracted notice in recent times being found in 
Cardinal Mazarin’s library. 





1457.-—The first printed psalter was the first book issued 
with date, 1457; and the earliest instance of printing in 
colors. 

1460.—T he first book with the printer’s name affixed ; 
and the earliest one printed on both sides of the leaf with 


metal types, came out also in this year, 


1462.—The first Bible with a date appeared; and the 
earliest work divided by such date into two volumes, 
1467.—The first work, 


printed in Rome, was the 


*“ Epistole ad Familiares’? of Cicero,in 1467, in which 

year the type called ** Roman ”’ was introduced. 
1473-—The first book, in which musical notes occur, is 

the 


Collectorium super Magnificat,” printed this year. 
land was ** The 
printed in 1474, ear, but 
stated. 





1474.—The first book printed in Eng 
Game and Playe of Chesse,” 


1 


not 7z, Westminster Abbey, as frequently 








1477-—The first book bearing the date of its printing 


was the “‘ El monte Sancto di Dio,” issued in 1477, which 
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was the first book with an illustrated date and copper- 
plate engravings. 

1480.—The first book printed with wood-cuts was the 
second edition of ** The Game and Playe of the Chesse,”’ 
in 1480; the most ancient mandate concerning book cen- 
sorship dates in 1480, from Rome; and the first censors 
were appointed in this year. 

1495-—The art of printing music was introduced into 
England. 

1501.—The first book printed in italic types. This was 
the earliest attempt to compress the matter into a small 
space, and so produce cheap literature. 

1510.—This year was the first to see vellum binding 
stamped ; and historical subjects began to be used, instead 
of arabesque, for stamped covers in 1514. 


1540.—The first book with copper cuts was ** The Birth 
of Mankind,” also termed the ‘‘ Woman’s Book,” issued 
in 1540. 

1550.—The earliest printed song, separately printed 


upon a single sheet, is supposed to be one on the down- 
fall of Richard Cromwell, this year. 

1556.—May 4th heralded in the charter of the Stationers’ 
Company, and it was confirmed by Queen Elizabeth, 
November roth, 1559. 


1603.—James I. deputed Sir Thomas Bodley, founder 
of the library at Oxford, and induced the same company 
to give a copy of each book printed. 

1606 Ihe first book, in all probability, that was 


printed on silk, was at Nismes, in France, in 1606. 
1620.—Great improvements were made in printing 
presses by William Jansen Blaew,a printer of Amster- 
dam. 
1622 many take as the year of the first English news- 
ws of the Present Week. 


1623 is held to be that in which the first folio of Shakes- 


paper, The Certai N 








speare’s complete works was published. 

1629.—The first work, printed in North America, was 
the ** Bay Psalin Book. 

1634.—F lock or velvet paper for hangings was patented, 





in France, by Jerome Lanyer. 





1639.—The frst provincial newspaper, published in 
England, was one 
Charles I. 

1657.—The first book was published by subscription in 
England, the * 


at Newcastle-on-Tyne, printed for 


’ 


Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, edidit Waltonus.’ 
1666.—During the great fire in London, books to the 
value of over £2 





oo, in quires, stored in the vaults of 
St. Paul's and in warehouses adjoining, were destroyed. 

1673.—The first almanac in modern shape, in England, 
was published at Oxford. 

1676.—The first book auction was conducted by a book- 
seller in Warwick Lane, London. 

1677.—A list of merchants, residing in and about the 
City of London, was drawn. 

1683.—The frst real London directory may be said to 
have been published. 

1686.—The first Scotch almanac was issued about the 
beginning of the 17th century ; the earliest practical work 
on the mechanical art of printing appeared in 1686. 

1689 saw the commencement of the first English Ree 
view. 

1690 was the date that ushered in the first white paper 


made in England, all before being brownish, if not brown. 

1701.— Johannes Muller, German pastor at Leyden, in- 
vented a method of printing by cementing type at the 
bottom into a solid mass, which was really the origin of 
stereotyping, the first trial being made with a book of 


prayers, printed the same year. 
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—The first paper mill was erected in America, at 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey. 








1726 


1734—Dr. Sterne gave £1,000 to Trinity College, 
Dublin, for the erection of a printing office. 

1740.—The earliest circulating library in London was 
started by a bookseller named Wright, at 132 Strand. 

1751.—Bookbinders first began to use “sawn backs,” 
whereby the bands on which the book is sewn were let 
into the backs of the sheets, thus preventing the projec- 
tions seen in all bindings prior to this date, supposed to 
have been taken from the Dutch. 

1758.—The first work printed on wove paper was “ Vir- 
gilius,”’ printed by Baskerville, Birmingham. 
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Education and the Centennial.—Y ou know 
how accustomed we are to say that our Gov- 
ernment and its free institutions depend upon 
the intelligence and virtue of the people, and 
the education of the young; yet how often 
education is treated as if it had no concern in 
public affairs. 

The Centennial furnishes an occasion, it 
seems to me, for representing to the eye and 
the reason of the American citizen and all 
spectators from other countries, the primary 
and fundamental relation of education to all 
the other interests of society, to Govern- 
ments and their perpetuity. Taking it for 
granted that you agree with me in this view. 
of the subject, I write this note to ask you to 
press this idea vigorously, through your jour- 
nal, upon the officers of all educational. sys- 
tems and institutions, that this relation, so 
generally affirmed, but so thoughtlessly and 
dangerously disregarded, may be boldly and 
impressively illustrated at Philadelphia. 

The task is a difficult one in its very na- 
ture, and by reason of its vastness. 

How shall it be done? How shall the 
political axiom, “‘ Popular Governments de- 
pend upon the intelligence and virtue of the 
people’ be symbolized? If the teachers 
and friends of education will put their wits 
to work, and apply their hands to the task, 
we can succeed. The result, I believe, will 
be a more universal recognition in puplic 
affairs of education as the cause of all causes 
insuring the prosperity and perpetuity of our 
institutions. 

I count upon you and your fellow-con- 
ductors of educational journals as indispen- 
sable co-workers in this task, as in all other 
successful educational achievements. 

XX. 


[We willingly print the letter of our correspondent, 
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which deserves recognition at the hands of the editors of 
educational journals and the public press generally. The 
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hint, so far as we are concerned, shall not be thrown | 


away.—Eb.] 


Early Specimen of Binding.—The most 
ancient known bound 
of the Old 
earlier 


volume is a copy 
Testament written some 
than B. C. 263, and the sheets 
pressed smooth and strongly bound together 
into a volume nearly four inches thick. The 


cords across the back are stout,and firmly fast- 


time | 


ened; additional strength is imparted by wood- 


en frames at either end. The outside cover 
which does not go across the back, is simply 
papyrus precisely similar to that on which 
the book is written, except that it is a little 
thicker. It was certainly bound before B. c. 
241, for it was found in that year just as it 
is now (except that handling has worn the 
sides, and they are somewhat torn, though 
the inside is intact), and has since been 
guarded with jealous care by the successive 
Samaritan Chief—Priests. It was shown, in 
1866, by its custodian, Selameh, to Mrs, 
Eliza Rogers, by whom it is minutely de- 
scribed. j. &. M. 


The poet Swinburne, and the “ Society 
for the Suppression of Vzéce.”—Though I 
have ever contemplated the action, and in- 
deed the existence, of the “Society for the 
Suppression of Vice’’ with the sincerest 
admiration (I use this word rather in the 
Latin than the English sense), yet a letter 
in attempted reply to the unanswerable ex-— 
posure of Mr. Purnell, which appeared in the 
columns of the A¢ken@um on May 15, from 
the “Solicitor and Secretary” of that re- 
markable “ institution,” has re-awakened in 
me this peculiar emotion to such an extent 


11g 





“the book entitled Rabelais” is an “ un— 
doubtedly meritorious literary performance.” 
Beneath the shock of such an admission the 
brain reels and the eyes dazzle. 
of centuries is at last reversed. ‘The book 
entitled Rabelais ’’’ is at length found to be 
not wholly worthless. We could not accept 
such a paradox as the truth on any less 
authority than that of the Solicitor and Sec- 
retary to the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice. 

Nevertheless, this ardent admirer of “ the 
book entitled Rabelais” finds it his duty to 
forward to the latest publishers of an Eng- 
lish version, not wholly unknown in times 
past, the “‘ bitter complaints ”’ of “ all classes 
of persons” against its re-issue. The origi- 
nal, it appears, is comparatively harmless, for 


The verdict 


it “is scarcely understood even by accom- 
plished French scholars ’”’ (szc) “ by reason 
of its antiquated phraseology.” 

It is now at last patent even to any slow 
intelligence why the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice has not yet suppressed—for, of 
course, it need but have stirred or spoken to 
suppress—the circulation of the book en- 


| titled Chaucer, of the book entitled Spenser,’ 


} and of the book entitled Shakespeare. 


The 
“ details of a low, degrading, filthy, and dis— 
gusting character, without the merit evez of 
wit,” to be found in these authors—I should 


have said in these books—are, in the eyes of 


the Society, innocuous, being “scarcely un- 
derstood even by accomplished (English) 


scholars, by reason of (their) antiquated 


| phraseology.” 


that I am compelled to express for once my | 


sense of its astonishing qualities in the un- 
pretending form of a simple and humble 
epistle, addressed, with all due modesty, to a 
third party. 

First, then, 1 would fain find expression 
for my profound astonishment at the revela- 
tion (which must doubtless have been com- 
municated to the “ Solicitor and Secretary” 
in some apocalyptic vision, scarcely to be par- 
alleled by those of St. John in Patmos) that 


| from circulation. 


But it is a sad fact that less obscure and 
obsolete books than these are by no means 
unamenable 
Society. 


ban of this wonderful 
The book entitled Milton is not so 
immaculate as the virtuous who have never 
read it may be fain to believe. Of the book 
entitled Dryden, the book entitled Pope, and 
the book entitled Swift, I need scarcely speak, 
and should indeed, in presence of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, prefer to pass 
them by with a shudder and a blush. I be- 
lieve that the book entitled Fielding is still 
permitted to circulate—by leave, no doubt, 
of the Society. that the 
book entitled Byron has yet been withdrawn 
Of the book entitled Shel- 


to the 


I have not heard 
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ley, a few copies are still, I believe, procura- 
ble—even though one chapter of it, at least, 
was in times past withdrawn at the bidding 
of this very Society. The only explanation 
of all these fearful facts which I can conceive 
as possible is one suggested to me by the 
Solicitor and Secretary himself. It is, of 


course, inconceivable that the ‘“ Liberum 
Veto” of the Society for the Suppression of 


Vice should anywhere meet with resistance ; 
that the fiat of this Olympian conclave, 
though it sound rather like “ Fiat Nox” 
than ‘‘ Fiat Lux,” should ever fall upon re- 
bellious ears. No, the explanation is here. 
The Secretary and Solicitor “ has received,” 


it appears, “from all classes of persons, 
numerous letters bitterly complaining that” an 
illustrated translation of Rabelais “ should be 
allowed to be sold at railway-stalls, AND that 
taken 


proceedings should be to stop the 


scandal.” Even the Society for the Supres- 
sion of Vice, I should imagine, must find it 
difficult to deal with applicants who, in the 
breath, that this 
thing or that should be permitted, and that 


same bitterly complain 
proceedings should be taken to prohibit it. 
Before I quit this subject, I would suggest 
that this august Society might not unprofit- 
ably exercise its omnipotence in the suppres- 
sion of classical literature. It may be as- 
sured that from the book entitled Homer to 
the book entitled Aristophanes the roll of 
Greek poetry calls aloud for suppression or 
excision. As for the Romans, there is little 
to choose between the books entitled Lucre- 
tius Catullus and the entitled 


Horace and Ovid; nay, the book entitled 


and books 
Virgil has in it one poem, at least (as has 
already been remarked by the book entitled 
Byron), which is undeniably a “ horrid one.” 
The book entitled Martial is also not unde- 
serving of the Society’s attention. 

outlet 
to which the energies of the Society might 


But, above all others, there is one 


profitably be directed—or diverted. A larger 
Society is now at work, devoted to the dis- 
semination of a book, which, on the princi- 
ple of the present Society, does most em- 
phatically demand and require universal and 
Let the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice come 
forward as an anti-Bible Society, and, though 


rigid suppression or castration. 
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we may still laugh at its folly, we shall no 
longer loathe the pretension and the hypoc- 





risy which will have ceased to distinguish 
“The Society for the Suppression of the 
Bible.” A. C. SWINBURNE, 


3 Great James St., London, May 26, 1875. 


Senator T. H. Wynne (vol. vii., pp. 80- 
81.)—I was gratified to observe your obituary 
notice of the late Hon. Thomas H. Wynne, in 
the April BIBLIOPOLIST, and would recom- 
mend your printing the accompanying “In 
Memoriam ”’ circular recently issued by the 
Virginia Historical Society : 

The death of Thomas Hicks Wynne, late Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society, is a 
serious loss to the cause of historical inquiry, not only in 
Virginia, but throughout the United States. As is fami- 
liarly known to us, he maintained, in the busiest periods 
of his life, a laborious correspondence with the historical, 
antiquarian, numismatic, and other learned associations of 
our sister States, and was regarded by those bodies with re- 
spect and esteem for the able and zealous co-operation he 
gave them, and for his valuable contributions to the history 
of his State and country. And it may be said with truth 
that no one was more efficient than our lamented colleague 


He has 


* Gather up 


in seeking and preserving facts of historic value. 
furnished an epitome of his life in the motto 
the fragments that remain,” adopted by him for that 
series of publications, madeat his own cost, which reflects 
honor upon his name, and is an enduring monument of 
his usefulness in the field of historic labour. 

During his last term of service in the Legislature, 
which was not completed when he died, our honoured col- 
league rendered services which entitled him to the grati- 
tude of his fellow-citizens. It was through his efforts that 
was set on foot the important work of calendaring the in- 
digested mass of State papers whi 
Capitol, useless and unknown. And to him is due the 


of the publication styled ‘* Colonial Records of 


h lay so long in the 


credit 


Virginia,” which, although printed by the State, was 


edited gratuitously by him with laborious care. It was 





through 


his wise suggestion that the State entered upon 


the important work of securing from the archives of 


Great Britain copies of such papers as have a bearing on 
the history of Virginia. Already a large amount of his- 
toric data from that source has been acquired. It was the 
earnest desire of our colleague that this valuable matter, 
and the additions which will be made to it, should be 
published ; and while it is deeply to be deplored that he 
did not live to see that desire carried out, we feel assured 
that the work begun by him will be duly continued and 
ended by those who have taken it up since his decease. 


When we reflect that our honoured colleague began his 





career in poverty and as an apprentice, and that it was in 


the din of the anvil that he formed and began to carry out 


the noble resolve to cultivate historical and general litera- 


ture, and laid the foundation of the large mass of literary, 





historical, and 


tinguished, we see that his example 


antiquarian lore which made him dis- 
is full of instruction 
and encouragement to the young sons of toil who burn 


ions. Let them, in the 





with high and generous a 


+} ] 


midst of their labor, look upon the large and honourable 
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achievements of our colleague, and take hope, relying 
upon the assurances of an undaunted spirit. 

To the zeal and labour of our lamented colleague the 
Virginia Historical Society owes adebt of gratitude which 
can never be repaid. Earnestly is it to be hoped that his 
admirable example will incite us, his survivors, in a high 
and useful trust, to put new energy into the discharge of 
our duties, and that we will, on this solemn occasion, re- 
new our pledges to carry on earnestly the noble work of 
promoting the cultivation of the history of our State. In 
no other way could we pay respect to the memory of our, 
colleague which would be more in harmony with his 
wishes, 

Resolved, 1, That the Executive Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society deplore the death of Thomas 
Hicks Wynne as a loss to the cause of American His- 
tory. 

II. That his zealous and efficient services, as the Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society, 
entitle him to the respect and gratitude of this Society. 

III. That his contributions to the history of Virginia 
reflect honour on his name and his State. 


VIRGINIAN. 


Hints for Book Auctioneers——The follow- 
ing remarks are abridged from an article in 
the “ Bulletin du Bibliophile,”’ vol. vfi., 1842, 
p. 461, by the veteran bibliopole, J. J. Techener. 
Since his writing, a class of experts has 
grown up that would fulfil his requisites, 
They may be found in England, France, Ger- 
We have also 
a few in the United States, in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, But each 


many, Holland, and Belgium. 


nation and each locality has its own, and even 
specialists for certain subjects. Such experts 
would be out of their element if transported 
to another locality. 


In book sales those who know the most, generally say 
least. When a large catalogue is to be prepared, should 
every book be given, or should the best only be chosen and 
the rest sold in mass or in groups of subjects, in order to 
avoid the expense attending a complete inventory? We 
answer: 1st. That it is impossible sometimes to catalogue 
every title. 2d. That in order to make a selection, one 
must have been long accustomed to public sales, and have 
a sure experience of what deserves most to be noticed. In 
order to attract the notice of those who buy on commis- 
sion for others, great care is necessary in selecting a 
proper expert for this purpose. Formerly auction sales 
were only attended by booksellers who exercised thei: 
judgment in making purchases. 

At present, prices vary enormously owing to the want of 
proper experts to decide on the rarity of any given article. 
Sometimes a long list will be sold far below its value, ow- 
ing to the absence of any one able to appreciate the offer- 
ings. Must one, in order to avoid all mishap, catalogue 
everything? I should say yes, if the cataloguer has no 


experience, and zo fora good expert. By this last I mean 
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one who is thoroughly up to his business, who can make | 


books that will command a good price, sell at their best. 
He must know the public taste at the time, and under- 


stand the field which he is to cover. Nothing can take 


I2I 


the place of long experience applied to this particular line 
of business. 

Something is therefore required of this kind in order to 
make book sales satisfactory both in the interest of the 


vendor and of the buyer. Their names at the head of a 


catalogue ought to be a guarantee to the public that the 
confidence of amateurs and booksellers will not be mis- 


placed. J. C. 8. 


Originals of Characters in ** Coningsby.” 
—The third volume of Lord Dalling and 
Bulwer’s Lzfe of Lord Palmerston, edited by 
the Hon. Evelyn Ashley, M.P., is full of inter- 
esting and curious matter,—for instance, the 
diplomatic negotiations with the French and 
Spanish Governments respecting the well- 
contain infor- 
mation of great value just now in enabling the 


known ‘Spanish marriages,” 


newspaper reader to understard the origin of 
Carlism and the Spanish difficulty generally. 
Mr. Ashley has done his work as editor 
modestly and well; and if, as Mr. Weller, 
senior, said, the art of letter-writing consists 
in making the recipient wish there were 
more of it, so, by a parity of reasoning, Mr. 
Ashley has been eminently successful ; for I 
suppose, there are few readers of his book 
who do not “ wish there were more of it,’ as 
it closes at a very important epoch in Lord 
Palmerston’s political career, just, in fact, as 
his fellow-countrymen generally had recog- 
nized the soundness of his foreign policy, and 
had begun to admire and love his downright, 
straightforward, 


genial, and _ thoroughly 


English manner. This third volume gives 
the reader more insight into Lord Palmer- 
ston’s private life, his likes and dislikes, his 
occupations at home, and his care for the 
moral and material welfare of the tenants on 
his English and Irish estates, which made 
him almost a model landlord. No one can 
read the book without being charmed with 
the easy frankness, kind-heartedness, and 
affectionate disposition, rarely found to such 
an extent in so greata statesman. Amongst 
the facts worth “making a note of” with 
which the volume abounds, are the following. 
Lord Palmerston, in a letter began at Broad- 
lands, May 30, 1844, and finished in London, 
June 5th, to his brother, the Hon. William 
Temple, our Minister at Naples, says :— 

‘“* I send you ‘ Coningsby,’ Disraeli’s novel, well worth 
reading and admirably written. The characters are, many 
of them, perfect portraits. You will recognize Croker in 
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Rigby, Lord Hertford in Monmouth, Lowther in Eskdale, 
Irving in Ormsby, Madame Zichy in Lucretia, but not 
Lady Strachan in Countess Colonna, though the charac- 
ter is evidently meant to fill her place in the family party. 
Sidonia is, I presume, meant as a sort of type of the au- 
thor himself, and Henry Sidney is Lord John Manners, 
the Duke of Rutland’s second son, Beaumanoir being 
clearly Belvoir.’"’— Life of Henry John Temple, Vis- 
count Palmerston,”’ by the late Lord Dalling and Bulwer, 
edited by the Hon. Evelyn Ashley, M.P. vol. iii. pp. 
138-9, Bently, 1874. 


S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 


Epitaphiana (vol. vi., pp. 71, 106 ; 
69). 


Vili., p. 


** My glass is out 
My race is run 
My work in Christ 


/s completely done.” 


Strange though it may appear, the above 
quoted lines first drew my attention to the 
subject of Epitaphs. I can vouch for it 
It smacks 
of the farm in one corner of which I found it. 


as a genuine American epitaph. 


The lines were deeply engraved on a slab of 
freestone, and protected from the action of 
the elements by a thick growth of blackberry 
and raspberry bushes, then laden with their 
delicious fruit. How they ever took root in 
such a well-manured spot, as I judged this 
little corner burial-yard to be, I know not. If 
I remember rightly it is a maxim in agricul- 
ture that such fruit never grow in a rich soil ; 
and I only hope this assertion of mine may 
not overthrow the fundamentals of that use- 
ful science. 

Farming and epitaphs are closely allied in 
this country. It was an almost universal 
custom not so long ago, for every farm to 
possess its private burial spot. Some secluded 
barren nook was generally chosen; a rough 
stone fence erected ; and the whole forming 
a quiet, meditative retreat, in which posterity 
could seek instructive truth from tombstones 
What 


and epitaphs of their ancestors. 


could convey a more impressive lesson to | 


some wild youg yeoman than the following 
epitaph on a Mother’s tomb, in just such a 
brrial place as I have been describing: 
“ My children dear assemble here, 
A mother’s grave to see. 


Once on a time I dwelt with you, 
And soon you'll dwell with me.”’ 


The unmelodious felicity of the above lines 
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cannot be surpassed, and we have the whole 
doctrine of a future life in a nutshell. 

The subjects of epitaphs may, nay must, 
in America, be classified under the title— 
3arn-yard Literature. The best and most 
original are only to be found within a hundred 
yards of the various farm-houses throughout 
our older States. Many have indeed perished, 
for the old family homestead passing into the 
ruthless hands of strangers, the what should 
have been the sacred graves, are unceremo- 
niously ploughed over without any unnecessary 
waste of valuable time or expenditure of 
sentiment. For this reason the custom of 
every family having its own burying-ground 
was a bad one, and has now happily fallen 
into disuse. Some regret it as another 
instance of the rude practical spirit of the 
age; but gone it has, as everything else 
inconsistent with common sense must go. 

Let those who take an interest in the pre- 
servation of American epitaphs, remember 
that stones are perishable, but type imperish- 
able. Be quick, for ‘Time corrodes our 
epitaphs, and buries our very tombstones.” 

GEORGE A. ISELIN, 


Origin of Newspapers —Who thought of 
the newspaper first? It seems to have had 
its birth in that land of vivid gesture and 
grave gossip, Italy, and the first paper of 
which we have any record was a monthly, 
published in Venice, by order of the govern- 
ment, in manuscript, as printing had not then 
been invented. It was called a Gazefta, 
which word is a derivative of Gazzera, the 
In the Mag- 
liabechia Library, at Florence, are now to be 


name of a magpie or chatterer. 


seen thirty volumes of Venetian gazettes, in 
manuscript, the last of which is dated in the 
sixteenth century. The Venetian conserva- 
tives clung to their script after printing was 
an accomplished fact. 

The epoch of the Spanish Armada, in Eng- 
land, was the epoch of ine first English news- 
In the British Museum are preserved 
several newspapers which were printed in 
1588, while the Spanish fleet lay in the British 
Channel. The earliest of these is entitled The 
English Mercurze, which by authority “ was 
imprinted at London by her Highness’s 
printer, 1588." So to the sagacious fore- 
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thought of the great Qucen Bess, and the 


wise policy of the great minister Burleigh, 


the English-speaking people of the world are 
indebted for the model of our present neces- 
sity, the newspaper. Deprive us—ye sweet 
cherubs who sit up aloft, ye weird sisters 
three who preside over our fates—deprive us 
of our boots, our breakfasts, our funds in 
banks, but take not from us our morning 
papers. In this early journal are the news 
of the day, and a well-written article, designed 
to arouse and stiffen timid loyalty, tells of the 
discovery of a Spanish plot to murder the 
queen. There is a heroic poem, too, called 
“Elizabethe Triumphans,” by one James 
Asker; a critical article on an unfortunate 
author, entitled “‘ Father Parson’s Coat Well 
Dusted ;” and various witty sayings, all 
printed in Roman letter. 

To a physician of Paris, Renandot, belongs 
the credit of having first collected in fugitive 
This 
first venture was a weekly, issued in healthy 
seasons, when patients were few, and the 
doctor at leisure. 


sheets the news of various countries. 


He obtained a license to 
do this in 1632. 

The first daily paper, after the accession of 
William and Mary, set its sails to catch the 
wind of popular favor by putting on its title- 
page The Orange Intelligencer. Yellow, 
dusty, insignificant in comparison with our 
splendid new sheets of to-day, we still cannot 
help regarding with a certain reverence these 
pioneers of liberty and intelligence, the first 
newspapers. JOURNALIST. 


“ The Olivetan Bibte.’—In D’Israeli's 
“ Curiosities of Literature ”’ (1867, page 435) 
is the followng passage : 

‘“* Curious collectors are acquainted with ‘ The Olivetan 
Bible:’ this was the first translation published by the 
Protestants, and there seems no doubt that Calvin was 
the chief, if not the only translator ; but at that moment 
not choosing to become responsible for this new version, 
he made use of the name of an obscure relative, Robert 
Pierre Olivetan. 


face, remarkable for delivering positions very opposite to 


Calvin, however, prefixed a Latin pre- 


those tremendous doctrines of absolute predestination 
which in his theological despotism he afterwards assumed. 
De Bure describes this first Protestant Bible not only as 





e, but when found, as usually imperfect, much soiled, 
and dog-eared, as the well-read first edition of Shakes- 
But a 
curious fact has escaped the detection both of De Bure 
and Beloe: 


peaie, by the perpetual use of the multitude. 


at the end of the volume are found ¢ex verses, 
which, in a concealed manner, authenticate the transla- 
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tion, and which no one, unless initiated into the secret, 


could possibly suspect. The verses are not poetical, but 
I give the first sentence: 
* Lecteur entends si vérité addresse 
Viens donc ouyr instament sa promesse 
Et vif parler,’ etc. 
‘“* The first letters of every word of these ten verses fonn 
a perfect distich, containing information important to 
those to whom the Olivetan Bible was addressed. 
* Les Vaudois, peuple évangélique 
Ont mis ce thresor en publique.’ 
“An anagram had been too inartificial a contrivance to 
have answered the purpose of concealing from the world 
at large this secret.”’ 


I should like to know (1) how many edi- 
tions there were ; (2) where printed ; (3) by 
whom ; and (4) where I can find the whole 


ten verses. NEOMAGUS. 


Rev. Robert Collyer.—The following is an 
extract from “‘ The History of the Forest of 
Knaresborough,” by W. Grange, page 505 : 

‘** Blubberhouses may be justly proud of one of its chil- 
dren—the Rev. Robert Collyer, who was born at this vil- 
lage early in the year 1824. The little school education 
he received was at Fewston, under the tuition of Willie 
Hardie, and which was completed before he was eight 
years At fourteen he went to Ilkley, where he 
worked as a blacksmith with a man named Birch, a native 
of Nidderdale. In 1850 he emigrated to America, and 
arrived at Chicago in 1859, where at present (1871) he is 
pastor of Unity Church, one of the largest in that city. 
In 1867 he published a small volume of sermons, which 


ran through eight editions in sixteen months.” 


of age. 


In a note there is the following : 

‘“* Last year an American gentleman visited Ilkley, and 
took away with him the anvil at which Mr, Collyer stood 
and the sledge-hammer he worked with when a black- 
smith, and in Mr. Collyer’s new study these articles have 


been placed by his congregation. His new church was 


opened on the 2oth of June (1869), and at the close of the 
sermon the offertory that was taken reached $70,v00, said 
to be the largest church collection ever made in the 
United States.” 

Blubberhouses and Fewston are villages 
in the Forest of Knaresborough, and on the 
River Washburn, a tributary of the Wharf. 

ye 2 


Cromwellian Anagrams,—The interesting 
article on Isaac D’Israeli’s 
“ Curiosities of Literature’ is well known to 
every one. Encouraged by his opinion that 
anagrams ‘‘ may be shown capable of reflect- 
ing the ingenuity of their makers,” and by 
Camden’s quaint statement that “ good ana- 
grams yield a delightful comfort, and pleas- 
ant motion in honest minds,” I venture to 


anagrams in 
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submit to the readers of the BIBLIOPOLIST, 
some contemporary anagrams on Oliver 
Cromwell and his family. 

It appears that anagrams were very popular 
during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and early 
part of the eighteenth centuries ; but, I think, 
most in favor in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. D’Israeli gives many amus- 
ing and clever specimens, but does not appear 
to have met with the following Cromwellian 
ones, which seem to be now almost unknown, 
I therefore reproduce them from a curious 
broadsheet among the King’s Pamphlets in 
the British Museum, published in October, 
1658, and containing some elegiacal verses 
on Oliver’s death by “ Tho, Davyes,” of Pem- 
brokeshire. The poem does not evince much 
talent, and many of the anagrams appended 
to it are no better ; however, I copy all of the 
latter, so that the reader may judge for him- 
self : 


1. Orrver Cromwet —“ O welcom Reliever. 


“ “ 


* Rule welcom Roi.” 


“ “ 


“ fad , 
3 om’ live our Rule? 


4e OviverRus CRoMELUS— Cor verum, vel si Sol.” 


s, Otiverus Cromvetus— Cor verum, vel Sol visu.” 


The author, being a Welshman, adds the 
following anagrams in his own language, 
which may also be considered appropriate 
from Cromwell's being of Welsh descent : 


6. OttveR Cromwe_— Y Lieu mor Cower,”’ meaning 
The Lion so true. 
“ Lleu Cower y mor,’ meaning 
The true Sea-Lion. 
“ Lleu greu o Cymru,’’ meaning 
The best Lion of Wales, or Welsh-men, 


On examination, it will be seen that the 
author uses some letters more than once, and 


interchanges # and v, z and y, ¢ and g. 


Some of the allusions, however, would not 
have been considered unhappy by the ad- 
mirers of the Protector. 

The anagrams on members of Oliver’s 
family are: 


EvizABETH CROMWELL—(1) “* Be comlier with zeal.” 
os ” (2) ** Chast love be my rule.” 
RicuarDE CromweLi—(1) “ Lord care, I rule much.” 


“ “ “ 


(2) ‘“*.A much lordly curer.” 
Henrve CromwE_t—“ Love mercy'n rule.” 
Dorotuy CromweLt—“ Come lordly worth.” 
CuHar_Les FLEEtTwoopo—" Free lov’d, chast love.” 
BrivGet FLEETwoop—“ O tru gifted beloved.” 
Tuomas FautconsripGe—" Begin, act famous lord.” 
Mary FavutconsripGE—“ Go main careful bride. 
Joun CLeypote—“ Lo, / coyn help.”” 
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ExisaBetuH CLevrote—“ A holily blest peece”’ (peace). 
Franceis Ricu—*’s richer Fancie.” 

The first anagram on Richard Cromwell 
makes a fair allusion to his many cares as 
ruler of the that on Henry 
Cromwell well expresses his mild and equit- 
Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cleypole had recently died (Au- 
1658), and youngest 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell, was widow of 
the Hon. Robert Rich (who died February, 
1658). HENRY W. HENFREY. 


nation, and 
able government as Deputy of Ireland. 
gust, 


Frances, the 


Tilton’s “The King’s Ring,” —I 
Mr. Editor, you will find a corner in your 


trust, 


magazine for the following beautiful compo- 
sition, entitled “ The King’s Ring,” by Theo- 
dore Tilton, and which doubtless some of 
your readers may not have seen: 


Once in Persia reigned a king 
Who upon his signet-ring 

Graved a maxim true and wise, 
Which, if held before his eyes, 
Gave him counsel, at a glance, 

Fit for every change and chance; 
Solemn words, and these are they : 


* Even this shall pass away ! 


Trains of camels through the sand 
Brought him gems from Samarcand ; 
Fleets of galleys through the seas 
Brought him pearls to match with these. 
But he counted not as gain 
Treasures of the mine or main ; 
“ What is wealth ?”’ 


*** Even this shall pass away.’ 


the king would say, 


” 


In the revels of his court, 

At the zenith of the sport, 

When the palms of all his guests 
Burned with clapping at his jests, 
He, amid his figs and wine, 

Cried, ** Oh, loving friends of mine ! 
Pleasure comes, but not to stay: 


,” 


* Even this shall pass away. 


Lady fairest ever seen 

Chose he for his bride and queen. 
Couched upon the marriage bed, 
Whispering to his soul, he said, 
“Though a bridegroom never pressed 
Dearer bosom to his breast, 

Mortal flesh must come to clay: 


,” 


* Even this shall pass away. 


Fighting on a furious field, 

Once a javelin pierced his shield. 
Soldiers, with a loud lament, 
Bere him bleeding to his tent. 
Groaning from his tortured side, 
* Pain is hard to bear,”’ he cried ; 


4 
follo’ 
bune 
copy 
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“ But with patience, day by day, 
* Even this shall pass away.’”’ 

Towering in the public square, 

Twenty cubits in the air, 

Rose his statue carved in stone. 

Then the king, disguised, unknown, 

Stood before his sculptured name, 

Musing meekly, ** What is fame ? 

Fame is but a slow decay : 

* Even this shall pass away.’”’ 

Struck with palsy, sere and old, 

Waiting at the gates of Gold, 

Spake he with his dying breath, 

** Life is done; but what is death ?”’ 

Then in answer to the king 

Fell a sunbeam on his ring, 

Showing by a heavenly ray— 

** Even this shall pass away.’’ 


A SUBSCRIBER, 
“ Botl tt Down.’’—The 


bune a correct version,” 
copy : 
BOIL IT DOWN. 
Whatever you have to say, my friend, 
Whether witty, or grave, or gay, 
Condense as much as ever you can, 
And say it the readiest way ; 
And whether you write of rural affairs, 
Or of matters and things in town, 
Just take a word of friendly advice— 
30il it down. 


For, if you go spluttering over a page 
When a couple of lines would do, 
Your butter is spread so much, you see, 
That the bread looks plainly through ; 
So, when you have a story to tell, 
And would like a little renown, 
To make quite sure of your wish, my friend, 
Boil it down. 


When writing an article for the press, 
Whether prose or verse, just try 

To settle your thoughts in the fewest words, 
And let them be crisp and dry ; 

And when it is finished, and you suppose 
It is done exactly brown, 

Just look it over again, and then 

Boil it down. 


For editors do not like to print 

An article lazily long, 
And the general reader does not care 

For a couple of yards of song ; 
So gather your wits in the smallest space, 

If you want a little renown, 
And every time you write, my friend, 

Boil it down. 
—BREVITAS. 


Gray.—I have purchased in Rome an ele- | 


author of the | 
following poem “ recently sent to the 77z- | 
of which this is a | 
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gant quarto edition of Gray. The title-page 
is as follows: “ Poems | by | Mr. Gray. | 
Parma | Printed by Bodoni | MDcCxcIII.” 
The Dedication is as follows :— 

‘““To the Most Noble, | And Most Illustrious | Frede- 


rick Hervey | Earl of Bristol, | And | Bishop of Derry | 
An Enlightened Lover of Letters,—A Generous Patron 


| of the Arts, | And a Passionate Admirer of the Poet.”’ 


On the next page is the following : 

““My Lord,I shall ever remember with pleasure the 
instruction I receiv’d from your Lordship’s most learned 
conversation, during the short time you staid at Parma to 
admire the inimitable works of the divine Corregio. 

‘** But I feel, with the deepest impression of gratitude, 
your spontaneous offer to be my AuGustus, should cruel 
Fate deprive me of my Maecenas the Chevalier Azarra, 
who was then so dangerously ill. 

‘*May Heaven preserve, for many, many Years, the 
precious life of my most liberal Protector ! 

““In the mean time to your Lordship I consecrate this 
slender production of my press as a mark of Respect, 
Veneration, and profound Gratitude, 

“My Lord, | 
your most obedient | and 
humble Servant | 
J. B. Bodoni.” 

The above is in elegant MS. characters. 
A biographical notice and a copy of Gray’s 
will follow; but they appear to be mere 
transcripts from Mason and other editors. 
The book is printed on thick drawing-paper, 
and the type is equal to any that was ever 
produced at the Clarendon, Oxford, or by 
Baskerville of Birmingham. Is anything 
known of Bodoni, of his patron the bishop 
(who resided some time at Ouchy, Suisse), 
or of the Chevalier Azarra? Has Lowndes 
noticed this fine edition of Gray? The 
“ Elegy” contain the exquisite 
stanzas ‘“‘ Him have we seen,” and “ There 
scattered oft.” 

A friend of mine possessed a 4to English 
edition of Gray, with pen-and-ink (imitation) 
drawings ; but as he is ina foreign land, I 
cannot do more than thus briefly allude to it. 
It was from the library of Mr. Lambe, the 
Vicar of Norham. 

JAMES HENRY DIXON. 


does not 


Rome. 


“ Taking a Sight” (vol. vi. p. 130: 
vol, vii. pp. 19, 68).—Pictorial illustrations 
of this gesture prior to the time of the 
Georges, are, I believe, not very common. 
There is a very good one in the frontispiece 
to “The English Theophrastus; or, The 
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Manners of the Age,’ London, 8vo, 1702. 
In this, Truth stripping a fine lady of her 
false decorations, with one hand removes a 
painted mask, and with the other pulls away 
her “ bcrrowed”’ hair and head-dress, show- 
ing an ugly face, and a head as round and 
smooth as a bullet. Below there are four 
little satyrs, one of whom is taking a single 
sight, or making ‘a nose” at the lady; 
whilst a second is taking a double sight, or 
“long nose,”’ towards the spectator. 

The ancient representations, Egyptian and 
Assyrian, which seem to be similar, are, I 
believe, not meant as derisive gestures at all ; 
they only represent the holding up of the 
hand, and the approximation of the thumb to 
the nose is, I believe, accidental. 

There 
to be met with in which at first it might be 
supposed that “ sights ”’ 


are also occasionally drawings 


were intended to be 
represented, but which on closer examination 
evidently are intended to show “ biting the 
thumb,” or “ making the fig.”” There is a 
good example of this in “ Gulliveriana ; or, 
The Fourth Volume of Miscellanies,’’ London, 
8vo, 1728. In the frontispiece to this volume 
there are in the background figures of Swift 
and Pope, and in the foreground a Satyr and 
Harlequin shaking hands, the latter applying 
the tip of his thumb to his lips, and spread- 
ing out his fingers, as if in the ordinary 
“sight.”” The gesture is evidently in this 
case one of derision, not of defiance. 
EDWARD SOLLY. 


Authors 66).—In 
the fourth line of the fourth quotation on p. 


Wanted (vol. vii. p. 


66 of last, for ‘‘ misaffection ”’ read ‘‘ misap- 
plication.” VERDANT GREEN, 





Mowatt’s Relation—In a notice in a 
recent number of an English literary paper, 
is the following “ want,” signed by Joseph 
Williamson, Belfast, Maine, U. S.: 

‘*'To Liprartans.—I will pay five guineas for informa- 
tion enabling me to procure a transcript of the following 
work: ‘Mowatt (Capt. Henry, R.N.), Relation of the 
Services in which he was engaged in America, from 1759 
This title is 
mentioned in Rodd’s ‘Catalogue of Books and MSS.,.’ 


” 


to the close of the American War in 1783.’ 


London, 1843. 


NEMO. 


“ God save the mark”’ (vol. vi., p. 129: vii., 


BIBLIOPOLIST. [ June. 
pp. 18, 69).—In the supplement to Cuthbert 
Bede’s reminiscence, I may note a story 
connected with the civil war. A very 
strict colonel, commanding, if my memory 
serves me, a Massachusetts regiment, set his 
face strongly against all swearing or bad 
language from officers or men ; but a captain 
in the corps, having been educated on a differ- 
ent plan from his chief, was an_ habitual 
offender in this respect. One day, the regi- 
ment was drawn up on a sandy point, with 
the colonel and staff somewhat in advance, 
reconnoitering, when a Southern gunboat sent 
a shot that threw the sand into the colonel’s 
eyes and himself totally off his moral equilib- 
rium. His 
hardly fitted 
BIBLIOPOLIST ; but he suddenly recollected 


language on that occasion is 


for the decent pages of the 


that he had forgotten himself, and wound up 
with “ As Captain Fones, would say, gentle- 
oy 


men, as Captain Fones would say.” 
W. T. M. 


Str Thomas Lawrence: Prud’hon.—t. \s 
there any catalogue of the portraits painted 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence? Failing this, can 
any correspondent oblige me with a reference 
to any information as to portraits which he 
painted of the Bagot family ? 

2. Is there a catalogue, ar anything like a 
collection, of paintings and designs by 
Prud’hon? Where is his painting of the dead 
Christ in the tomb, in which the body lies 
obliquely across the picture, and the head and 
arms (which are towards the right) are sup- 
ported by two kneeling winged angels ? 

Rowlandson.—In his Reminiscences Angelo 
mentions two collections of original drawings 
by the great caricaturist—one possessed by 
the jovial banker, Mitchel, “‘ the best collec- 
tion of Rowlandson’s French and Dutch 
scenes ;”’ the other his own, which he pro- 
nounces “ unique,” but was obliged to dispose 
ofto his friend Bannister. Are these collections 
still undistributed, and who are the fortunate 
The drawings which Mr. Acker- 
H. 5. A. 


owners ? 
man held have been since sold. 


Napoleon's Library (vol. vii., p. 69).—It is 
curious that Mr. Solly should not have asked 
himself whether there was no Citoyen Napo- 
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léon Bonaparte besides the great Emperor. 
The book no doubt belonged to the private 
library of Przmce Napoléon, before the acces- 
sion of his cousin. D. 


Histortcal—To whom does Macaulay 
refer in the following passage in his Essay 
on Hallam’s Constztuttonal History? Speak- 
ing of the conduct of the Churchmen at the 
time of the Revolution, he says :— 

“A distinguished Churchman has not scrupled to say 
that the rapid increase of infidelity at that time was prin- 


cipally produced by the disgust which the faithless con- | 


duct of his brethren excited in men not sufficiently candid 
or judicious to discern the beauties of the system amidst 
the vices of its ministers.” 

Where can I find accounts (other than 
those contained in Cyclopzdias) of the lives 
of Henry Marten, “the scandal of the High 
Court of Justice,” and Sir John (afterwards 
Lord) Colepepper, who became one of 
Charles I.’s advisers in 1641, together with 
Hyde and Falkland ? B. 

DeFoe's English Commerce.—Of this book, 
which is certainly not the least valuable of 
DeFoe’s many writings, it is commonly said 
there were three editions, namely, in 1728, 
1730, and 1737. Wilson (L2fe of DeFee, iii. 
p. 587) remarks that the third edition, that of 
1737, was called by mistake the second; and 
this remark is also made by Lee (i. 437). 
The real number of editions is of interest, as 
showing how the book sold, and in how far 
the public appreciated it. I believe there 
was, in fact, only one edition of the book, 
though there were three issues of it, and 
three different title-pages. The same mis- 
prints occur in them all; the only real differ- 
ence being that some have the Appendix whilst 
the first issue, of course, never has it. In all 
copies I have seen, the name of Queen 
Elizabeth, on p. 136, is defective in the second 
e. Other typographical peculiarities show 
that they all belong to one original imprint. 

EDWARD SOLLY. 





Shelley's “ Queen Mab.”—In the prefatory 
notice to Moxon’s recent edition of Shelley’s 
poems, the editor, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, 
says :— 

“* About this time (1813) he printed his first considera- 
ble poem, ‘ Queen Mab.’ He did not publish it ; but that 
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function was at once performed for him by a pirating 
bookseller.” 

In Hotten’s edition, published last year, a 
fac-simile is given of the title-page of the 
poem, which bears date 1813, the words, 
‘“‘ London ; printed by P. B. Shelley, 23 Chapel 
Street, Grosvenor Square.” I shall be glad 
to know if this is the title-page of the pirated 
copy, or of that printed by Shelley for private 
circulation. I may add, Leigh Hunt says, in 
his memoir of the poet, which is prefixed to 
the last-named edition, that the poem “ was 


never published with his consent.” 
S. i 


George Crutkshank tn France—TJust at 
the time when the artist’s silver wedding is 
being celebrated, it may be grateful to know 
that he had an early popularity in Paris as 
well as in London, and that he still has a 
well-earned reputation there. In 1820 The 
Pclitical House that Fack Built appeared as 
La Matson Politique que Facques a Battie, 
and the famous Matrimonial Ladder was re- 
produced, and the text translated as George 
Dandin, ou l Echelle Matrimontale de la 
Reine d’ Angleterre. These works fetch a 
high price, and are included in the catalogue 
of Bachelin-Deflorenne. 

HYDE CLARKE. 


Paul Fones’s Action (vol. vi., p. 1543 Vil., 
pp. 15, 68).—There is in existence a large 
mezzotint engraving of the celebrated engage- 
ment between Paul Jones and Captain 
Pearson, which took place off Flamborough 
Head on Sept. 24,1779. The “ Bon Homme 
Richard,” the American ship, was so much 
cut up that she sank the next day. Whena 
boy I remember also to have seen a rude 
coloured engraving, representing Paul Jones 
shooting his first lieutenant, Mr. Grub, for 
going to strike the colours of the “Bon 
Homme Richard,” as he was resolutely deter- 
mined to fight it out to the last. 

JOHN PICKFORD, M.A. 

Mottoes of Magazines (vol. vii., p. 67) — 


* Familiar in their mouths as household words.” 
Household Words. 

‘In Vino Veritas.”"— The Wine Trade Review. 

*** Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘let us take a walk down 
Fleet Street.’ ”"— Temple Bar. 


W. J. MACADAM, 
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* T am nothing if not critical.” 
Othello, I1, i, 120 


Essays AND STUDII By Al 


(London: Chatto & Wind 








gernon Charles Swinburne. 





Most critical essays of poets of which the world takes 
cognizance resolve themselves into ** defences of poetry.”’ 


Confining ourselves to England 
g g ’ 


we find the prose of 
poets, their criticisms on their contemporaries, and even 
their recorded conversations, occupied largely, if not 
principally, with a vindication of their own works or 
method, and an assertion of their own theories. This 
fact, in the case of a poet of mark, adds to the value of 
his disquisitions; and the prose writings of Sidney, 
Cowley, and Dryden stand on a level, in public esteem, 
with the poetical. Milton almost alone among poets sup- 
plies from his prose works few important illustrations of 
his pursuit of his art, one reason among others being that 
his poetical recreations were scarcely to the taste of those 
among whom, in the field of sterner labor, he daily 


No poet of modern days has written so much 


worked. 
concerning his fellows as Mr. Swinburne. Generosity. 
moreover, in his case, is at least equal to fertiliy. There 
is no living singer whose merits have not received from 
him adequate and honorable recognition. To the credit 
of the craft, generous appreciation of each other’s work 
vanting in poets. Stung by criticism, Byron 


may break out into an attack on English Bards as well as 


is rarely 





Scotch Reviewers. Men of timid minds and conservative 


traditions, moreover, like Wordsworth, may speak with 
mistrust of views and utterances outside the limits of their 
own sympathies. Poetasters alone, however, have dared 
to impugn established reputations and malign men the 
world loves to honour. Marsays, who challenges the su- 
premacy of the god of music, is himself a would-be 
musician. 

The critical writings of Mr. Swinburne, now first col- 


lected from the Fortnight vw, prefaces to editions 





of works, and other like sources, have a double interest 
While showing what is Mr. Swinburne’s esti- 


mate of his contemporaries, they d 


and value. 


lose what are his 





views upon his art. There is, probably, no work in the 
language from which can be collected so many of those 
to form the canons of critical and 


utterances which go 
" 
| 


poetical art. Slowly, indeed, do these accumulate. Views 
ate brought forward in one generation to be opposed in 
the next, and the few points on which men are agreed 
are yet postulates rather than axioms. Striking proof of 
the truth of this is afforded in the fact that Mr, Swin- 
burne, the youngest and by far the most innovating of 
modern poets whom the world has accepted, devotes him- 
self, in the volume before us, to the task of limiting the 
application of that canon on which the modern school of 
art rests with most security, and on the discovery of 
which it # most disposed to pride itself. ‘* Art for art’s 
sake’’ is the motto advanced by the artist when modern 
work is taxed with offence against morality or decorum. 
Its authority, however, in Mr. Swinburne’s opinion, is not 
beyond question : 

“ Taken as an affirmative it isa precious and everlast- 
ing truth. No work of art has any worth or life in it that 
is not done on the absolute terms of art; that is not be- 
fore all things and above all things a work of positive ex- 
cellence as judged by the laws of the special art to whose 
laws it is amenable. The rule of art is not the 
rule of morals; in m - action is judged by the in- 
tention, the d is applauded, excused, or condemned. 
according to the motive which induced his deed; in art, 

3 
the one question is not what you mean, but what you do. 














June, 





So far the truth and value of this phrase are inop- 


pugnable. But it must not be allowed to limit the artist 





in his choice of subjects. Art must not,on the strength 





of any such view, be prohibited from allying itself with 





noral or gious fervor, or with existing ethics or politic. 





Art for art, accordingly, “is true in the positive sense. 
false i 


hibit 





sound as an affirmation, unsound as 


the negative ; 


n;”’ “all of which though oxe most powerful- 





a pr 
ly and potently believe,’’ yet would it never have been 
_ had not M. Victor Hugo, the object of Mr. 


set down” 
L’ Année Ter- 


* Les Chants du Crépuscule,”’ and so stimulated 


*s especial idolatry, anticipated 





Mr. Swinburne to the production of “Songs Before Sun- 


rise,”’ and “* Dire 





1ust not be supposed that any sneer is intended in 


a special and personal motive to the utter- 





ance of views in art. It is, indeed, by some such process 


that most critical canons are obtained. Guided by some 
perceptions, he does not stop to scrutinize the poet pro- 
duces great work. It is only when it is attacked, and he 
ison the defence, he takes question with himself, and 
puts forth the views in art he finds in the reserve stores of 
his mind either fankly and ingeniously like Mr. Swin- 


burne, or mischievously, and with a view to deceive, like 





hose, indeed, who study Mr. Swinburne’s work, 





and grasp thor d character, might, 
1 no great effort, anticipate his critical verdicts. Be- 
What, then, 
more natural than that he should link the “* Thyrsis” of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold with “ Lyci 


should pause to admire ** GEnone ° or 


I 
fore all things, Mr. Swinburne is a lyrist. 





s”’ and ** Adonais,”’ 


Joadicea,”’ the 
majestic hymn or the rich lament for love won and lost in 


** Maud ;” should find none able to “* blow in power again 
through the notched reed of Pan by the river, to detain 


the sun on the hills with music ;’’ and none to “light 


with fires or lull as with flutes of magic the reaches of so 


full a stream of story as flows round the ‘ Earthly Para- 
dise,’ with ships of heroes afloat on it.’’ Still more nat- 


ural is it that to him the author of “ Sister Helen’’ and 


** Eden Bower ”’ should be the first of En 











ish contempo- 
rary poets, and the author of ** Gastibelza,”’ of ** Le Petit 
Roi de Galice,”” and “ Les Etoiles Filantes”’ at the head 
of all contemporary literature. 


‘ 


Mr. Swinburne’s critical estimates are not less marked 


»y grace of style than by boldness of opinion. Few men 


i 
have combined a like perception of beauty or motive or 
execution with a more distinct sense of shortcomings, His 
wildest raptures, accordingly, never lead him into the be- 
stowal of undeserved praise. The praise itself may, from 
the writer’s marvellous wealth of words, appear excessive, 
but it is never wrongly accorded. Not all Mr. Swin- 
burne’s intense admiration for Keats and Coleridge can 
prevent him from seeing that both these poets are want- 
ing in variety. 

He first had the courage to declare concerning Byron 
that “no poet of equal or inferior rank ever had so bad an 
ear. His smoother cadences are often vulgar and facile ; 
his fresher notes are often incomplete and inharmonious.” 
of words—and these 


include nineteen out of twenty of those who are readers of 


To those with no ear for the musi 


an assertion like 
When 


read by the side of the praise bestowed upon Mr. Mat- 





poetry and consider themselves its judges 





this will savor equally of heresy and of insolence. 
thew Arnold and Mr. Rossetti, it will seem like perversity 
and strain after eccentricity. It is, however, not more 
bold than true. Concerning Mr. Swinburne’s fitness to 
speak upon these themes there is no question. His own 
ear is attuned to every form of melody, and he has the 
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gilt, seldom, if ever, possessed by an Englisman, of being 
able to write French verses which the most competent 
judges in France cannot tell from the works of the highest 
masters. 

As a vindication of his own method in art, as a just, 
discriminating, and generous tribute to his fellow-work- 
ers, Mr. Swinburne’s volume is equally satisfactory. 
Vainly will any man seek to find here the proof of sec- 
tarian narrowness or adhesion to a particular sect or 
school. Among English poets, living or but recently 
dead, who receive from Mr. Swinburne praise of a kind to 
which none can be insensible, are not only Messrs. Morris 
and Dante Rossetti, who are supposed to belong to a 
special clique, but Mr. Arnold, Mr. Browning, Mr. Tenny- 
son, Sydney Dobell, and Mr. W. B. Scott. The only 
portions of the book that we should like to see excised 
are those which treat of critics. Mr. Swinburne has an 
appetite for attacking critics who happen to dissent from 
him in opinion only equalled by the splendor of his vocabu- 
lary of abuse. With whimsical inconsistency, moreover, 
he derides Byron and others for the fault of which he is 


guilty. In his own interest we would see excised from 





the book the vituperative portion, which, whether merited 
or not, is powerless to hurt those against whom it is 
directed, and only injurious to Mr. Swinburne himself. 
Apart from the other contents stand the masterly essay 
on Ford, the dramatist, and two essays, entitled ‘“ Notes 
on Designs of the Old Masters at Florence,”’ and “* Notes 


on some Pictures of 1868.”” Mr. Swinburne’s criticism 
upon Chapman is published separately. These comments 
constitute a volume of subtle explanation and analysis, 
and display as strongly as Mr. Swinburne’s poems his 
mastery of language and his power of perception. The 
style is such as few Englishmen have ever reached, and 


the whole volume is a contribution to literature. 


MoHAMMED AND MoOHAMMEDANISM: Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in February 
and March, 1874. By R. Bosworth Smith. With an 
Appendix, containing Emanuel Deutsch’s Article on 
FSlam.” (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1875.) 





THE origin and development of a religious system 
which rapidly became the ruling religion of millions of 
men, which has very extensively influenced the political 
and spiritual history of mankind, and which with great 
tenacity still maintains itself after twelve centuries, and is 
a living power amongst numerous nations, are certainly a 
phenomenon on the study of which too much learning 
and ingenuity cannot be bestowed. If in Asia and Africa 
forty generations, and countless thousands at the present 
day, have renounced fetichism and have shouted and still 
shout enthusiastically, 4 Z/ahu Akbar—God is great—to 
what is the world indebted if not to the redeeming power 
of Mohammedanism? Mr. Smith has attempted to give 
within the bounds of four lectures a short yet complete 
exposition of the main points in the history of the rise of 
this religion and its chief characteristics. It is true, as 
the author confesses in his preface, that his work has 
been mainly derived from secondary sources, from the 
study of books in the European languages, and that he 
has drawn but little directly from the fountain-head— 
from the Koran and other old Arabic writings. To a 
certain extent, he has succeeded in his attempt. The 
historical material has been carefully studied and sifted, 


and the points have been placed in their proper light or 


proper shadow ; judgment on the life and character of the 
Arabian prophet has been rendered with considerable 


psychological insight; and (what deserves particular 
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acknowledgment) the author has written as a fair and im- 
partial critic who divests himself as much as possible of 
prejudices and foregone conclusions. For not only in 
past ages has Mohammed been designated by partisans 
as “‘the false prophet,’’ ‘‘a wicked impostor,’ “a devil 
incarnate,”’ *‘ the little horn ”’ of which Daniel prophesied, 
etc., etc. Even in our time most of those who approach 
the subject do so in a polemical spirit, and are incapable 


of expressing an impartial and unbiased opinion. 


The title of this book leads one to expect that Islamism 
will be exhibited in its essence as well as in its historical 
development. But such is not the case. Whoever looks 
to it for an exposition of the Mohammedan conception of 
the Godhead, or of prophecy, or of the Mohammedan 
idea of State and Government, or for information in regard 
to the great dogmatic and ritualistic differences between 
the confessors of Islam in Constantinople and Smyrna on 
the one hand, and those of Teheran and Delhi on the 
other—between Soonees and Sheeahs—will seek in vain. 
Still more will he be disappointed who reads these lectures 
in the hope of becoming familiar with Islamism in its 
historical aspects. If a cultivated Persian should desire 
to get acquainted with Christianity, it would certainly not 
be sufficient for him to read the Bible alone. The Bible 
is the foundation only, while historical Christianity is the 
superstructure. Just soit is with Islam. This system, in 
its rise, its progress, and its decadence, cannot be under- 
stood by the Koran alone. Here, too, we have to dis- 
tinguish between foundation and superstructure, to ex- 
amine the various historical periods—the patriarchal 
period, the period of the Caliphate, and the period of the 
Sultanate—to consider what particular changes Moham- 
medanism underwent in the Arabic, the Arabico-Persian, 
and the Persian-Turkish epochs, and what particular 
forms it assumed under the rule of the Abbasides in Asia 
and of the Ommyiades in Damascus and in Spain, and so 
forth. 

Besides these faults of omission, we must point out 
some of the statements and conclusion of Mr. Smith with 
which we are unable to agree. He seems in his endeavor 
to be fair and impartial to have painted the character of 
Mohammed in too favorable a light, at least so far as it 
manifested itself after his flight from Mecca. As to the 
period before the hegira, we are in full accord with Mr. 
Smith’s views concerning the Prophet’s sincerity and 
honesty. In the earlier half of his life, Mohammed does 
not appear like a man who wilfully lies and deceives. 
His eminent biographer, Mr. Sprenger, is too severe and 
too one-sided in his judgment of the character of “ the 
epileptic Prophet *’ (as he calls him), at least when he re- 
fers to his sayings and doings while in Mecca. He is 
more justified in his verdict on the later life of Mohammed 
—although here too we must abate something—when he 
says that the Prophet, after he had attained power in 
Medina,was nothing more than “‘ein wolliistiger Theokrat, 
ein blutdiirstiger Tyrann, ein Pabst und KGnig ” (a lust- 
ful theocrat, a bloodthirsty tyrant, a pope and king). 
This language is too harsh, and implies an unjust under- 
valuation of a character which retained much of its moral 
greatness even amid the temptations of success and of a 
vast popularity. But there cannot be the least doubt 
that Mohammed experienced a great change after the 
hegira. Mr. Smith, however, errs more than Mr. 





Sprenger did when he undertakes to whitewash unduly 
the later acts and words of Mohammed. His is astrained 
apology, a forced jnstification, and not much better than 
the so-called Rettungen which German historians have 


attempted. 
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On page 43, we find the substance of a sermon by Mo- 
hammed on cha 
in prool 





ty (preserved by an early Arabic author), 
of the sublime ethical views and precepts of the 
founder of Islam. The sublimity of a very large part of 
his moral teachings cannot be denied. As to this par- 
ticular instance, however, Mr. Smith was not aware that 
Mohammed almost literally repeated the sermon of a 
Jewish ra 
support of this assertion, we need but refer to the Talmud, 
Baba Bathra, fol. 10, a. The 
proof of the fact, which is now generally admitted, that 
Judaism is one of the 


bi delivered several centuries previously. In 


sermon is indeed one 


main component elements of Islam, 


What Mr. Smith says concerning fatalism is generally 
correct. Some peculiarities in the character of the Ori- 
entals should rather be ascribed to climatic and other 


influences than to theological views and principles. In 
the theology of the Koran and the Soonna, the doctrine 


of fatalism has no more support than it has in our ortho- 


dox Christian theology. The free-will theories of Pelagius 


and Arminius did not prevail, but were condemned as 


heresies by the orthodox church, while the dogma of 


predestination (another name for fatalism) as taught by 


Augustine and Calvin took deep root in the Christian 





system of belief. So Buckle, and historians and philoso- 


lassed with the 


manner of thinking, must be « 
fatalists even more decidedly than the Moslems of the 
East. As 


it must be conceded that this i 


phers of his 


to the propagation of Islam by fire and sword, 
in accordance with the 
practice and precepts of the Prophet, and that in this re- 
spect Mohammedanism is in diametrical opposition to the 
teachings of the founder of the Christian religion, But, 
historically speaking, the contrast between the practice 
of Christians and M 





hammedans has not been so sharp as 





is generally supposed. This is well illustrated by Mr. 
Smith. 

This work, then, will not meet the wants of the student 
who desires a thorough juaintance with the subject ; 
bu: the general reader, who does not ask to have every 
point verified by re “nce to the first sources, and who 








does not care to enter extensively into the minutia of the 
history, will find these lectures very acceptable and in- 
structive, all the more be 


have added as an appendix Emanuel Deutsch’s brilliant 


ause the American publishers 


essay on ** Islam,” 





THe Purvareticar Liprary, A CATALOGUE oF STAMP 
PUBLICATION Attempted by John K. Tiffany. 4to, 
110 pp. (St. Louis, 1874.) 

Mr. Tiffany, after fifteen years arduous stamp collect- 
ing, has, as the result of his experience, given us the 


above carefully compiled t 


ibliographical work, of which 





a limited impression of 150 copies only has been struck 
off. Although the class of literature treated of may not 
be considered by the average reader very important, yet 
to aconsiderable number of persons it appears to have a 


st, and the ¢ 





great int ympiler seems to have put his 
carefully gathered materials together in the hope of add- 
ing something to philaletical history as a branch of that of 


the post-office. Mr. Tiffany is a cataloguer of merit, and 





his work shows the evide 
training. We notice, 
the pretty comple 


rce of good bibliographical 


as particularly well put together, 


e referenc 





e list to works treating of the 


history of cheap postage and the post-office since the in- 
troduction of the low rates. Finally, we trust that Mr. 
Tiffany's labors may “ 


prove a welcome guide to collectors 





of stamp literature, and may not be without historical in- 
terest to those interested in curious publications or the 


history of postal matters.”’ 
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MAcREADY. REMINISCENCES AND DIARIES. 
Sir F. Pollock. 
Co.) 


*“* Macread 


of seventy years, include remembrances, not only of all 


*s Reminiscences,” 





extending over a period 


the celebrities of the stage, but also of almost every lite- 
rary man or woman of note of his time. His genius as an 
actor, his refinement, and his cultivated mind, brought 
him into contact, through all the wanderings his profes- 
sion imposed upon him, with superior and gifted people 
Charles 
Dickens, Bulwer, Lady Blessington, Count D’Orsay, Mis, 
O'Neil, Kean, Sheridan Knowles, Mrs. 


George Frederick Cooke, are a few of the names, taken 


in society, in letters, and in art generally. 
Piozzi, Talmas 
of whom anec- 


at random as they occur to us, of those 
dotes are related, and numerous details given arising from 
personal association, which are fresh and new and fasci- 
nating in the ext-eme. The friendships which he en- 
joyed with these and others were warm and lasting, bright- 
ening his declining years, and yielding tribute, even at 
the grave, to his talents and many noble qualities. His 
account of the last appearances of Mrs. Siddons and John 





emble, and his dispassionate story of the disg.aceful 
events accompanying his own last appearance in this 
country, are among the most interesting portions of a 
volume more than ordinarily rich in material and inter- 
est. Four very fine pictures of Macready are inserted in 
the book, two being taken in character. The work is 
noticable for the care with which it is gotten up, and for 
its extreme cheapness. 


1. DESCENDANTS OF THOMAS OLCoTT, ONE OF THE 
First SetTrcers oF Hartrorp, Cr. By Nathaniel 
Goodwin. Revised Edition, with Explanatory Preface 
and Important Additions by Henry S. Olcott. 8vo, 
Pp. xxxi., 124. (Albany, 1875.) 





PEOPLE OTHER Wortp. By Henry S. 
Olcott. Profusely illustrated by Alfred Kappes and T. 
W. Williams. 8vo, pp. xvi., 492. (Hartford, 1875.) 


FROM THE 











In the last two numbers of the Biptiopo.tist we had 
occasion to review several genealogical works, and now 
another in no way inferior to those is brought to our no- 
tice, ‘* The Descendants of Thomas Olcott, 1630-1874,” 
by Col. Henry S. Olcott, of the Lotos Club, whose recent 
disinterested investigations into Spiritualistic Phenomena 
have caused so great a sensation here and in Europe. The 
History of the Olcotts was originally compiled by Judge 
Nathaniel Goodwin, but so many additional particulars 
having been obtained since his labors were made public 
in 18 





it was deemed necessary another edition should 
be issued, and Col. Olcott, whose genealogical researches 
here and in England have been very extensive, undertook 
the task by desire of Mr. Thomas W. Olcott, an eminent 
banker of Albany, who defrayed the cost of printing this 
handsome volume, a fine specimen of the Munsell Press. 
From the account before us it appears that Thomas 
Olcott, the ancestor of the family, came over here about 
1630, and his descendants have ever since held a most 
respectable position in America, one not inferior to that 
of an English 


county family. We have not space to 


enter fully into the merits of this most carefully com- 
piled and recondite work ; we will therefore content our- 
selves by closing our notice with the words of Col. Olewtt, 
who justly remarks of his anc 


Preface : 





stor, in concluding his 


‘** The country cannot afford to lose the history of any 
one of the brave men who for conscience sake abandoned 
home, and all that made life sweet, for a new land where, 
fc of worshiping God in their own way, 
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' 
y the price of deadly perils overcome, suf- 
1, poverty, cold, sickness, and all that 
makes life hard and bitter. Descent from one of this 
stock is a better heritage than even a share of blood royal; 


for, as Pope says: 


t can ennoble fools or cowards ? 
not all the blood of all the Howards.’ 





this Thomas Olcott and his fellow pilgrims, 

{ and deep the foundation of American liberty, 

all under a debt of respect and gratitude that 

i and more apparent. 

1 poor though they may have been, they were 

of their stock, and as William Stoughton said in 

his election sermon of 1663: ‘God sifted a whole nation 
that he might send choice grain into the wilderness.’ ”’ 








me will only make more 





In every 





y equal in authorship to the volume above 
y Col. Olcott, 
People from the Other World,”’ and which most 


ticed is the remarkable work, also | 








entitled 
joubtedly realizes the old adage, ‘** Truth is stranger 


” 


than fiction. The assemblage of facts presented by the 





author are of so extraordinary a character that the ordi- 


ury mind cannot but feel aghast at the astonishing revela- 





tions ma by a gentleman of high-tone and literary abili- 


ties, and whose position places him above all suspicion of 


collusion and the ordinary stigma laid on Modern 








Spiritualism in this materialistic age, that this so-called 


yuackery, and 


and 


Science is all moonshine, humbug 
I nifestations ’’ never occur except under 


suniary considerations, and then are manipulated for 








lupes by clever and unscrupul6us impostors. 
For some time previous to the publication of Col. 
Olcott’s work the public were made acquainted with 


the occurrences which took place at t Eddy home- 





stead and elsewhere 





>, by means of the communi 
tions in the 





ipal New York journals, contrib- 
uted by Col. Olcott, in which he gave a clear and 
aithful a 


strict manner under which they wer 





-ount of his investigations, and the impartial yet 
After a 
om the Other World” we 


conducted. 








careful perusal of ** People 


cannot but concur with a leading journal that it is “as 


marvel 





j any to be found in history, and 
one which we consider it our duty to say to our readers, 
should be carefuly studied by every thinking person in- 
d | 


ting facts and urge 





terested in man’s here hereafte 





The arguments 





by the author, are 





more convincing on the question of immortality than the 
Pheedo of Plato or any other work—here we have brought 
our wonderment, Spirits Materialized, Spirits 


and shape, and in the unhesitating proofs 


together for 





of every siz 


arrayed, we realize how it comes that discoverers, men 





of science and intellect like Professors Crooks and Hare, 
Alfred R. Wallace, Judge Hammond, Serjeant Cox, and 
we could name many others, have by a gradual process of 
evolution been transferred, like Col. Olcott, from hostile 
antagonists to firm believers in Spiritualism. Although 
not a believer, we would again ask, as we have elsewhere, 
—How is it that Dialectical Societies and the like “ are 
confounded and obliged to confess an utter incapacity 


to solve the problems by aid of the knowledge they have 


of the wondrous ramifications of nature and science?” 





annot but coincide with the Scientific American in 


»bserving that— 








w i ishable lustre to the 
ni dis erer will eno rival in re- 
I be written high above any other 











. . . . If the pretensions of Spiritualism 
ynal foundation, no more important work has been 











ffered to men of Science than tt eir verification;’’ and we 
would add further, that if these remarkable developments 
are substantiated, Spiritualism ** would be one of the gr 





est blessings to the human race, would effectually rid 
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of Atheism and its attendant glominess, and would satis- 
factorily dispose of Materialistic objections to the Immor- 
tality of the soul.”’ 

In conclusion, we again urge our readers, one and all, 
not to fail to obtain an insight into Col. Olcott’s work, 
by far the most astonishing the nineteenth century has 
yet produced. 


Tue PoeticaL Works or THomas CHATTERTON, WITH 
THE RowLey FP: By the Rev. 

M.A,, and a Memoir by Edward Bell, 
(London: George Bell & Sons). 








Wea 


includec 


£ lad to see Mr. Skeat’s edition of Chatterton 


in the new series of the Aldine poets. He ha; 
y” his rightful 


On 
o 
2] 


done his best to give that *‘ marvellous b 
place in literature by printing the Rowley poems, as far 


h. And this can be done 





as possible, in modern Englis 
without the slightest degree of detriment to the poetry, 
since it is evident that Chatterton thought and composed 


ige of hisday, and afterwards disguised his 





in the lang 





ns in what he regarded as 


position thus practised could « 





intique dress. 





iave been pos- 


sible in an age when a critical knowledge of early Eng- 





lish was an almost unknown acc ment, and if 
( rton managed to deceive men of learning and men 





who, like Horace Walpole, laid claim to high accomplish- 


ments, it was | use in that particular branch of knowl- 





t as children. Mr. 
nd Baile 
to the Rowley poems, and shows by a variety of examples 
1orities. With 


these old books in hand, the editor has made a careful 


edge they were well-nigh as ignor: 





Skeat finds in the dictionaries of Kersey 


a ke y 








how closely the poet followed those at 





analysis of the language, and discovered that in one or 
other of these dictionaries ‘“‘nearly all Chatterton’s 
words can be found either exactly, or slightly varied 
in spelling, or slightly altered in formation.” Mr. 


Skeat adds: ‘“*The number of words not settled by 





this process amount to a mere ha , and are such 
that we may very reasonably suppose that Chatter- 
ton, being hard put to it for a time, or wishing to astonish 
he editor thinks 
that what he terms the ‘“* Rowleian dialect’? could not 


us more than usual, invented them.”’ 





have cost the boy-poet much labor, since it can be learned 
by a careful study of Kersey in a few wecks, and he justly 


observes that the real wonder of the Rowley poenis is the 





str g originality displayed in them, It is certain that 


Chatterton wrote generally far better in his ** dialect ” 
than in modern English, and this may be due to the way 
in which the forgeries possessed his imagination and oc- 
ied his the 


ems acknowl 


ughts. Certain it is that not one of the 





iged by Chatterton is deserving of a per- 


€ 





I 
manent place in literature. We may add that Mr. Bell’s 
} 





judicious and carefully written biography of the poet is as 
satisfactory as the edition to which it forms an introduc- 


tion, 


JOURNAL DES BIBLIOTHEQUES PopuLarRes. BULLETIN DE 
LA SOCIETE FRANKLIN. (Paris, 187 





A monthly, publishing extracts from the ‘ Popular 
Catalogue” of the Franklin Scciety, with brief book no- 
tices, and aiming, as its title shows, to aid the officers of 
public libraries in the selection of books. 


A part of the work of the Franklin Society appears to 








be the establishment of public ries throughout 
To this end 


they furnish the books of their catalogue, published by 





France, especially in the remoter di 


different firms, at a considerable reduction from current 


prices, besides giving them outrig 


it to needy libraries. 
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Among the volumes catalogued in the March bulletin, 
are works by Guillemin, Figuier, Macé, and Quatrefages, 
and “ Faraday’s Histery of a Candle.” Among the re- 
views is a critique on Brachet’s “* New French Grammars 
based on the History of the Language””—an admirable 
work, by the way—and another on “ Selections from the 
Great Writers of the Sixteenth Century,”’ by the same au- 
thor. Ina notice of Garnier’s “‘ First Notions of Political 
Economy,” we are told that the author has “ reprinted 
* Poor Richard’s Maxims ’—Franklin’s masterpiece.” 
Tue EcciesiastTicAL ARCHITECTURE OF IRELAND, TO 

THE CLOSE OF THE TweLrTH Century. With 54 

Plates. By Richard Rolt Brash. (Dublin: W. B. 

Kelly, 1875) 

Its small type and double columns make Mr. Brash’s 
quarto volume a larger and more important contribution 
to the literature of architecture than its external appear- 
ance might lead one to suppose. The substance of it is 
already familiar to readers of the /risk Builder, in the 
form of ** Notes on the Ancient Architecture of Ireland.”* 
The author’s researches commence in times earlier than 
any written history. ‘Thence he carries the student into 
the Christian period. Here he declines, not unfrequent- 
ly, to follow Dr. Petrie into all his conclusions. He con- 
siders oratories to be the earliest religious edifices erected 

Ireland, and gives several illustrations of their peculiar 
construction. As time advanced, oratories grew larger, 
and formed a second class, which later still expanded into 
churches. These were at first rude in design and execu- 
tion ; the precise era when sculptured decoration was in- 
troduced is an open question. The Romanesque period 
indicates an advance on the preceding styles, and en- 
gages a large section of the present work. The introduc- 
tion of the Cistercian order into Ireland, before the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century, made a revolution in church 
architecture, superseding the earlier and nativestyles. Be- 
fore the close of the century 500 well-endowed abbeys of 
this order were built on Irish soil. Irish masc nry of 
various periods, and a discussion of the legend of the 
*Gobhan Saor,” the reputed builder of round towers 
and ancient castles and churches, occupy the remainder 
of the volume. The historical and antiquarian notices 
interspersed among the architectural matters impart to it 
a more general interest, and the illustrations are well] 
suited to throw light on the text. 





ALESSANDRO pt CaGLiostro: Impostor oR MArTyrR?* 
A Paper read before the New York Liberal Club, May 
By Charles Sotheran. 18mo. 50 pages. (N. 





Mr. D. M. Bennett, of Broadway, has published 
the cheap tract form, price ten cents, the above lecture, 
delivered May 28, before the New York Liberal Club by 
Mr. Charles Sotheran. We will content ourselves by re- 
marking that the pamphlet ought to have a considerable 
sale among Spiritualists, Freemasons, and lovers of 
the marvellous, and reprint the following observations 
on the lecturer and his subject from a leading editorial 
article in the Sfiritual Scientist of June 10: 


ee Mr. Charles Sotheran is a gentleman of ex- 








tensive reading and ripe « ulti ire, who is well known 

abroad as the author of several works upon the genealo- 

gies and antiquities of the English counties. He has 

also paid great atte nto the literature of the 

sciences, ana the article from his pen which appears in 
. - , 


this week's Scientist, is a f summary of a most valua- 
ble historical paper which read before the New York 


Liberal Club, the week before last. 





* J. Sapin & Sons: New York. 10 cents, 
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** The story of Cagliostro’s life, as now given, affords us 
a glimpse at a personage whose deeds and learning were 
the wonder of his contemporaries A man of pure life, 
active benevolence, and especially of the strangest psy- 
chological powers. He could not only read the lives of 
those oo whom he came in contact, but prophesy their 
future, heal their diseases, no matter how desperate they 
might seem, and call up at his pleasure the shades of 
whomsoever in the spirit world any person desired to see. 

* He was a philosopher of the highest rank, a friend of 
human progress, and a most determi -d enemy of the 
Papal establishment. It is not surprising that, having 
once put himself within the jurisdiction of such a merci- 
less government as the ecw it should adopt the flimsiest 
pretext to arrest and conde mn him to punishment ; nor 
even that it should seek to blacken his memory by circu- 
lating falsehoods about him, which should 





make his 
name synonymous with charlatanism and dishonesty. 

“Thanks to the labours of Mr. Sotheran, among the 
arc hives of the French Government, the real charac ‘ter of 
this prodigy of the last century is now apparently dis- 
played for our wonder and instruction.” 





Tue Romantic LEGEND or SAKYA BUDDHA: FROM THE 
Cunes se SANSKRIT. By Samuel Beal. (Triibner & Co.) 
Mr. Beal may fairly claim to be considered the ex- 

ponent of Chinese Buddhism. He has dealt with it in all 

its phases. In his earliest work he recounted the travels 
of Buddhist pilgrims ; in his ‘**‘ Catena of Buddhist Scrip- 
tures’? he opened to view the esoteric and exoteric 
doctrines o that faith ; and, in the volume before us, he 
gives us the life of Sikya Muni as it is related in the 


” 


Chinese version of the***Abhinishkramana Sitra. 





Those who are acquainted with the old Christian legend 


of Barlaam and Josephat will recognize in the most 
striking incidents of Buddha's early life as they occur in 
the present book the original of that narrative. Buddha, 
like Josephat, was born of royal parents, who employed 
every device to secure him against even a knowledge of 
the disease and misery with which he was surrounded in 
the world. Every form of voluptuous pleasure was pro- 
vided for him within the walls of the palace. Only the 


young and beautiful of the two sexes were admitted to be 


his playfellows. All his whims were eagerly gratified, 


and no source of earthly joy was withheld from him. 
But in the midst of these fascinations the youth’s good 





genius, the Devaputra T’so Ping, imparted to him a de- 
sire to visit the outer world. No sooner was his wish 
made known to the King, his father, than orders were at 
once issued that everything which might suggest to the 
Prince the existence of old age, disease, or death, should 
be removed from the city. But again the Devaputra T’s 

Ping interfered, and caused an old man with shrivelled 
skin, a bald head, and a body bent down with age and in- 
firmity,to appear before the Prince. ‘* What human form 
is this, so miserable and so shockit ng to behold ?” ing uired 
the Prince of his coachman, ‘Great Prince! this man is 
what is called old,” replied the servant, who, in answer 
to further questions, explained that old age, whi 
a prelude to death, is the lot 








ch is but 
f all who survive youth and 
middle age. On hearing this the Prince returned to the 
palace sick at heart, and, though he again entered into 
the enjoyments provided for him, it was not with the 
same thoughtlessness as formerly. 

Thrice again, at the instigation of T’so Ping, he passed 
beyond the palace walls, and, on these occasions, he met 
respectively a sick man,a corpse being carried to the 


grave,andashaman. The first two sights filled him with 





horror, and he returned to his apartments shocked and 
distressed. But his interview with the shaman brought 
peace and comfort to his troubled spirit, and he deter- 
mined from that time forth to learn to look upon “all ob- 


jects of sense as impermanent, to think no evil, and to do 
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none ; but, on the contrary, to benefit all creatures by his 
” 


life and teaching. The King, on hearing of this decision 
on the part of his heir, was exceedingly distressed, and 
directed that every form of sensual pleasure and delight 
should be thrown in the way of the Prince to dissuade 
him from his purpose ; but all to no avail. The holy 
desire which inspired him, enabled him to see the canker 
which was at the root of every earthly joy, and to perceive 
the vanity of pleasure. His determination, therefore, 
being unshaken, he arose at the dead of night, and, 
mounting his horse, Kantaka, left his father’s house for 
ever. 

Having thus launched himself on the world, he steadily 
prosecuted his pursuit after holiness, and at length “‘ at- 
tained to the perfect state of enlightenment,”’ and freed 
himself from the ** bondage of all impure desires.” We 
do not now intend to follow the ministry of this mighty 
wonder-worker, but will turn to notice briefly the number 
of similarities which are to be found between the early 
events in the narrative before us and certain circumstances 
in the life of Christ. It is interesting to notice, for ex- 
ample, that Buddha descended from Heaven to be born 
as a man, and that the avowed purpose of his mission was 
“to give peace and rest to all flesh ; to remove all sorrow 
and grief from the world,”’ and, again, to— 

“deliver the world and men 
From the deep sea of misery and grief,” 
At the time of 
his birth a bright light shone through the universe, and 


and to preach the incomparable truth. 


the Devas who announced his entrance into the world 


saluted his mother with the words, *‘ All joy be to you, 


Queen Maya! Rejoice and be glad! for this child you 
have borne is holy.** The worship also of Simeon in the 
Temple finds its reflection in the adoration paid by the 
venerable Asita to the infant Buddha. 

These similarities are striking, and were we able defi- 
nitely to fix the date of the original of Mr. Beal's transla- 
tion as being before the Christian era, they would be of 
the utmost importance. But this we cannot do ; and, in 
the words of Mr. Beal, ‘‘ we must wait until dates are 
finally and certainly fixed before we can attempt tc draw 
any conclusions from these parallelisms. Christianity has 
borrowed so much from Buddhism in the matter of out- 
ward paraphernalia and legend that Buddhism can well 
afford to be indebted to her for a few outlines for the 





history of Sakya Muni.” 


Tue Secret Societies OF ALL AGES AND CouNTRIES. 
3y C. W. Heckethorn. 2 vols. (London: Bentley & 
Son.) 





Without accepting all the assertions advanced in this 
singular book, it must be confessed to be exceedingly 
interesting, and it will, doubtless, attract many readers. 
It is full of learning, and it imparts a vast amount of in- 
formation. We observe in the chapter on Alchemists 
that the author dates the introduction into Europe of 
the search after the successful transmutation of metals, in 
the thirteenth century, naming the Crusaders as the 
introducers. 








THE METROPOLITAN: A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED To 
LITERATURE, ART, FASHION, AND CiviuizaTion. Folio. 
(New York: E. Butterick & Co., 555 Broadway. 





We have often congratulated ourselves that the Brs.i- 
OPOLIST is read by many female as well as male readers who 
are interested in literature, and to those ladies who may 
venture in the pleasant paths thereof, we would call their 
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attention to the above fashion magazine, the best of its 
class. The motto used at the head of the Metrofolitan, 
** Justice before Friendship ; Independent in Everything, 
Neutral in Nothing,” is amply carried out by the con- 
tents. It is published weekly, and the price, 10 cents a 
number, or $3 a year, should place it in the hands of all 
the fair sex who study the goddess ** Fashion.”’ 





OBITUARY. 
“* The evil that men do lives after them ; 


The good is oft interred with their bones.’ 
Fulius Casar, III, ii, 80. 


’ 


Babson.—Joseph E. Babson, better known in the lite- 
rary world as “ Tom Folio,’’ died recently at his home in 
Wyoming, Mass. He was born in Gloucester, where he 
resided many years, but was little known outside his im- 
mediate circle of friends. At onetime he kept a book- 
store, but does not seem to have been successful in busi- 
ness, and for some years he had lived in the vicinity of 
Boston in the retirement of a literary recluse. His love 
for literature amounted to a passion, and though he was 
constantly studying the old English writers, nothing new 
escaped his attention. He wrote much for the Boston 
Transcrift, and the quaint and entertaining contribu- 
tions of “*Tom Folio” were always appreciated by its 
readers. He contributed occasionally to the Atlantic 
and Old and New. He was most successful in bringing 
to light unrecognized papers of the old authors, a work 
for which he was peculiarly fitted by accurate taste and 
unerring judgment. He collected such a volume of Charles 
Lamb’s writings, known as “ Eliana;’’ two volumes of 
Leigh Hunt’s writings, entitled respectively ‘‘ A Day by 
the Fire and other Papers,” and ‘“*The Wishing Cap 
Papers ;’ and “ Fireside Saints,” by Douglas Jerrold. 
He has also compiled a volume by Steele, which is soon 
to be published under the title of “* The Lover, and 
At the time of his death he was 
busily searching for other writings ot Leigh Hunt and 
Lamb. 


other Miscellanies.”’ 


Ewald.—Professor Ewald, the celebrated Orientalist, 
died a short time since at his native town of Gittingen. 
A professor at twenty, he had long held a conspicuous 
position in the world of scholars, and had not been un- 
known in the world of politics. But Professor Ewald was 
always of a militant disposition both in politics and let- 
ters, and our readers may remember his review of Dr. 
Donaldson’s wayward work on the Book of Jashar, and 
the furious manner in which the English scholar, who 
certainly had a wonderful command of the Latin Billings- 
gate, used by the scholars of the seventeenth century, be- 
labored hisopponent. It is superfluous to speak at length 
of Professor Ewald's works. His “ Poetischen Biicher 
des Alten Bundes,’’ and his “Geschichte des Volkes 


’ 


Israel,’’ a work of real genius, are well known in America. 
They have exercised a prodigious influence over theologi- 
cal thought, and have been translated into several Euro- 
pean languages. As a Hebrew scholar also he held a 
high place, and his ‘* Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch der hebrais- 
chen Sprache”? is known to every scholar, while his 
has been a 
most popular text-book among learners. With the excep- 


“*Hebraische Sprachlehre fiir Anfenger,’’ 


tion of eleven years, 1837-1848, when his opposition to 
the high-handed measures of King Ernest drove him first 
to travel abroad, and then to accept a chair at Tiibingen, 
he gave all his energies to the service of the University of 
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Gittingen. He was a student there, and he became a 





professor there in 1827. The well-known Axnzeigen of 





Gittingen can boast of few more constant contributors 

than “ H. E.,” and he also founded the Zeitschrift fiir 

die Kunde des Morgenlandes. 
} 


second year when he died. 


He was in his seventy- 
Although dictatorial in his 





tone, like many German scholars, profoundly con- 


vinced of his own infallibility, he will long be remember- 


ed as one who united with extensive learning a sympathy 
and an insight that form the most precious but the rarest 
gifts that an historian can possess. 

Harper.—The de 


(since the death of James) of the firm of Harper & 


ith of John Harper, the senior partner 


Brothers, of New York, has awakened the sympathy of 
the publishers and booksellers of our country, who unite 
in bearing their testimony to his high moral character, and 
who recognize in his removal the loss of one of the most 
und upright business men of our 
mmunity. The 


firm, which holds a first place among the most eminent 


intelligent, ener 





mercantile ¢ great prominence of this 








publishing houses in the world, invest the lives of its 


founders with much interest. 





The wisdom and prudence, 
nation, the shrewdness and busi- 


ty which raised this firm to its 


the energy and determ 






ness tact, and the liberali 
present importance, and established its reputation on 
both sides of the Atlantic, sufficiently attest the fact, that 
the founders were no ordinary men; and that the lessons 
of their lives deserve to be seriously pondered by all 
those in the outset of their commercial career who desire 
to attain to an honourable and profitable success. 
Upwards of sixty years 


left his father’ 


ago, the subject of this notice 
house in Long Island to seek employment 
in a printing establishment in New York, in which an 
elder brother was at the time engaged. In this practical 
training a foundation was laid for the future advancement 
of these energetic men, when they undertook the cares 
and risks of more responsible life. They were saved from 


the errors into which many business men fall who enter 


on the management of complicated concerns, and yet who 


have never become acquainted, by an apprenticeship, 

with the minute details of the various trades which are 
essential to commercial life. 

The family of Joseph Harper had settled at Newton, in 

] 


Long Island, and here the brothers, James and John, 


were born. The Harpers were of English descent on the 
father’s side, but their mother wasof Dutch ancestry, and 
the young lads were familiar with the tongues of Holland 
Although not inden- 
tured as an apprentice, John agreed to remain in the of- 
fice with his brother James until he had completed his 


and Britain in their early home. 


twenty-first year, and as soon as their engagement termi- 


nated they resolved on entering business on their own 


account. In 1817 they be; 





hopefully in Dover street, 





and they resolved, by a course of dilligence and unbend- 


ing integrity, to succeed. Their energy was rewarded, 





and shortly rwards. they were obliged to remove to 





more spacious premises on Fulton street. It is worth no 


tice that the first book which the brothers printed was an 
edition of ** Seneca’s Morals’’ for Mr. E. Duyckink, to 
whom, on August sth, 1817, they delivered 2,000 copies. 


Equally memorable is the fact that shortly thereafter they 
delivered 2,500 copies to the same publisher of ** Mair’s 
Introduction to Latin Syntax,’’ while in 1818, an edition 
of “*Locke’s Essay Upon the Human Understanding”’ 
f J. & J. Harper, and thus the publish- 
ing career of the great house began. 


bore the imprint o 


The sagacity and business tact displayed by the part- 
ners was followed by abundant fruit, and ere long the 





[June, 


In 1825 the 
firm removed to Cliff street, having, in 1823, been enlarged 


house was known in every part of the land. 


by the accession of a brother, Joseph Wesley Harper, and 
in 1833, Fletcher Harper, the youngest of the four broth- 
ers, became a partner, and the name of the house was now 
changed to Harper & Brothers. 

Among the many catastrophes which have affected the 
prosperity of New York commercial houses, tew have 
been more memorable than the great fire which devastated 
the premises of Harper & Brothers, in the month of De- 
cember, 1853. Any firm less prosperous and stable, and 
with less clearness of judgment and business energy in the 
managers, would have yielded to the stroke; but it is a 
characteristic fact that while the flames were raging, John 
Harper, while standing among the multitude of spectators 
of the great conflagration, on consulting his watch, ob- 
served that'the hour for dinner had arrived, and that the 
course to be adopted was for the brothers to assemble for 
consultation during the evening at his house. When met 
together, he calmly observed that the business was too 
great and too valuable to be abandoned, and in view of 
their families he held that it was their duty to carry on 
their business with as much energy as ever, a proposal in 
which the brothers at once acquiesced. 

The plans of the new edifice were his own. He brought 


bear on 


his minute knowledge of business requirements to 
the internal arrangements first, leaving the outward shell of 
the structure to take shape and form afterwards. The 
mastery of details, and the clearness of conception which 
John Harper exhibited in the plan which, under his 
superintendence, the architects of the firm carried out, 
could only be comprehended by a minute study of all the 
parts of this gigantic edifice. Its enormous size gives 
Thus, 
like a pheenix, the present magnificent establishment arose 
out of the ashes of the old. 


ample room for every department of the business. 


The sudden and alarming death of his brother James 
a few years since, affected him very deeply. They were de- 
voted to each other, and lovingly they had walked together 
through life. He then ceased to attend the office with 
regularity, and gradually he abandoned active life. He 
never thoroughly recovered from an attack of paralysis 
that prostrated him some years ago, and after another at- 
tack, he peacefully departed on the evening of April 22d, 
ult., and as he was born on the 22d day of January, 1797, 
he had reached the seventy-ninth year of his age. He 
was an eminently upright man, sound in judgment, dis- 
creet and liberal, and was greatly beloved by the extensive 
circle of friends who now mourn his loss. 

F¥arnac.—As the Count of Jarnac, as the Saturday Re- 
w writes his title, was the author of ** Rockingham ” 





and other works, a contributor to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes and other works, his obituary falls within our 
province. He was a remarkable man, and a model am- 


bassador. The Comte de Jarnac, French Ambassador at 


the English court, died on March 22d, at the Embassy, 
in the fifty-fourth year of his age, from an attack of 
pleuro-pneumonia, brought on by the severity of the past 
ymte de 


winter. Comte de Jarnac was the son of Vic 





Chabot, a French emigre nobleman, who served as a ma- 
jor-general in the British army, and his mother was Lady 
Isabella Fitzgerald, sister of the late Duke of Leinster. 
At the outbreak of the Revolution the Comte de Jarnac 





was Chief Secretary of the French Embassy in London, 
but he retired from all diplomatic work throughout the 
He then settled down 


upon his Irish estates in Kilkenny, and devoted his atten- 


Republic and the Second Empire. 


tion to ameliorationg the deplorable condition to which 
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his tenantry had been reduced by the famine, his efforts 
in this direction being attended by the most gratifying re- 
sults. On the coliapse of the Second Empire, he again 
directed his attention to politics, returning to France after 
a residence of about twenty years in Ireland; and he was 
appointed Ambassador at the Court of St. James’ last au- 


tumn by Marshal MacMahon, in succession to the Duc de 





la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia. In 1844 the Comte de Jarnac 


married his cousin, the Hon, Geraldine Foley, eldest sister 





of the late Lord F 


vy.—We regret to hear of the death of M. Michel 
Lévy, the eminent Parisian publisher. 


-y, by whom he leaves a family. 





M. Lévy, with his 
brother Calmann, founded the celebrated house which 
bears their name in 1 





They became the publishers 
of Guizot, Gautier, Sainte-Beuve, and other men of emi- 
nence. 

Pickersgill—We have to record the death of Mr. H. W. 
Pickersgill, a retired member of the Royal Academy, who 


M. Lévy was a native of Phalsbourg. 





was born so long ago as 178 
th 

at a later date, 
the Keeper being Fuseli. 





Originally a silk-weaver 





a pupil of Mr. G. Arnald, and was, 





artist became 


admitted a student in the Royal Academy, 





He began as a portrait-painter 
His 


ortraits attracted considerable attention, owing to a cer- 
1 & 


Somerset House, London, in 1806. 





hy exhibiting a 





iain cleverness which they displayed, and the simplicity 
of the painter’s modes of dealing with the subjects. He 
was a good maker of likenesses. 
and not a few pieces 


The latter belonged to a school which is now 
extinct, that 


He painted landscapes 


now and then, of sentiment and 





romance, 


people find it hard to do 





merits they may possess. He painted many 
portraits of persons well known in their day, and a few 
whose names are of high note, such as Cuvier, Humboldt, 
Hallam, W ton, Wordsworth, Mr. 
Pickersgill was elected A.R.A. in 1823, R.A. three years 
afterwards, Librarian in 1856; i 2hej 
of the Honorary Re 1 Academi He was for some 
assistant to Sir T. We n Mr. 
} 


h, as he was for a long time an excellent 





and others. 


ined the ranks 





Lawrence. tice 





Pickersgill’s deat 
illustrator of juvenile and ballad literature. His style 
was singularly pure and classical 

‘ 


Quinet.—The most German, if we may say so, of the 


Frenchmen of this age breathed his last a few weeks ago. 
Edgar Quinet had latterly forsaken the sphere of philo- 
sophical exaltation in which his life had been spent, and 
his old age was devoted to militant politics. His reputa- 


tion asa th 





iker, however, will live long after his politi 


cal career is forgotten. His ideas were mostly Utopian, 


but they were instinct with generosity ; and his thoughts 
had the peculiar leftiness that belongs to poetry blended 
with metaphysics. Edgar Quinet was born in 1803, From 
an early age he showed brilliant talents, and at school he 
His father subse- 


quently took him to Heidelberg, where he studied Ger- 


carried off every prize in his class. 


man literature and philosophy ; and at that famous uni- 


versity he imbibed the tinge of Germanism which clung 


to all his writings in after-life. On his return to France, 
he paid a tribute to the country where he had been stay- 
ing by translating into French Herder’s work on the phi- 
losophy of the history of humanity. It was not till some 
years later that he produced an original work; but his 
reputation was so high, that he was appointed member of 
a scientific committee sent to the Morea by the French 
Government in 1828. This gave him an opportunity of 
collecting materials for a book on modern Greece in con- 
nection with antiquity, and the success of the work led 


to his becoming a contributor of the Revue des Deux 
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Mondes. 
most brilliant essays. 


To the Revue Quinet contributed some of his 
His researches in history, it should 
be remarked, had more bearing on the philosophy of 
events than on the chronicling of facts. Thus, he wrote 
on “ The Revolution in Connection with Philosophy,” on 
‘** Germany and the Revolution,” etc. One oft his writings 
on the future of religion is among the most remarkable 
that have been published on the subject in the French 
language. But Quinet did not neglect pure literature, 


even while abstract thex 





Ss were engrossing him. He 
wrote on Greek and Roman literature ; and never, prob- 
ably, were the German poets better expounded by a 
Frenchman than by him. In 1832 he published what is, 
perhaps, his finest work, ‘‘ Ahauserus,”’ which, to quote 
the expression used in his preface, ** is the history of the 
work of God in the world, and of doubt in the world.” 


was none the less read for being put in the 


‘“* Ahauserus ”’ 
Index at Rome. 

At this time of his life Edgar Quinet was one of the 
most prolific of writers. Not only did he write in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes and the Revue de Paris (both 
periodicals belonged to M. but he 


Buloz), produced 


verse. Still, if the thoughts of the poet-philosopher were 
always elevated, the garb was rather colourless and the 
theories discursive. He was well advised when he re- 
turned to prose; and by two extensive treatises on the 


Indian Epic and the origin of Indian poetry, he brought 





to a close a really great work on the epic poetry of the 
world. As political excitement began to increase in 
France, Quinet’s ideas became more and more revolu- 


tionary. He made many sharp attacks on Roman 
Catholicism, and he vied with Michelet in his denuncia- 
tions of the Jesuits. He had been appointed Professor 
of Foreign Literature at the Faculty of Lyons in 1839. 
Three years latar, he found himself in possession of a re- 
cently-created Professorship of the Languages of Southern 
Europe at the Collége de France. His lectures and those 
of Michelet, who was his colleague, were printed in a 
volume, under the title of “* The Genius of Religions.”’ 
But by this time he had become 60 outspoken, that Louis 
Philippe’s Government deemed it prudent to dismiss 
him. This official persecution, more than anything else, 
The 
he sat in both 
Assemblies convened under the Republic; 


drove him into the political revolutionary ranks, 
revolution of 1848 found him a republican ; 
and on the 
Coup a’ Etat he was sent into exile with M. Victor Hugo, 
others. He 
published several works, one of 


M. Thiers, and thousands of took refuge in 
Switzerland, where he 

which, *“ La Création,’ ranks among his best; and he 
returned to France only after the revolution of September, 
It was, perhaps, a mistake on his part to become a 


of the Versailles 


shortened his life, and he was not fitted for such an arena; 


1870. 


politician. The storms Assembly 


yet even at Versailles he did no harm and some good. 
Reade.—We regret to have to announce the death of 
William Winwood Reade, which took place recently, after 
Mr. Winwoxc 
a nephew of Mr. Charles Reade, the celebrated and very 


a long and painful illness. d Reade, who was 


popular novelist, plunged, at an early age, boldly into 
African travel. His relation of what he did in Africa, in 
search of the once celebrated gorilla, is worth reading, 
but Mr. Winwood Reade cannot be called a very promi- 
nent African traveler, in the midst of so many who have 
sought to gather their laurels in those arid deserts. Upon 
the Ashantee Expedition being determined on, Mr. Reade 
was properly appointed tire (London) 77mes correspondent 
with the army under Sir Garnet Wolseley, and his letters 
from Africa, together with a subsequent volume on the 
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“ March to Coomassie,’”’ were amongst his best works. 
His most noteworthy work was entitled ‘* The Martyrdom 
of Man,” a volume devoted to a history of Civilization and 
Religions, and which in the future may probably be used 
as a school text-book. Indeed, it was certain that in 
point of excellence his work was greatly improving when 
he died, at the early age of thirty-seven. He first became 


known in 1859 as the author of ** Liberty Hall,’’ a tale of 
college life at Oxford, which his uncle defended against the 


critics in his characteristic way. 


Simons.—One of the older Assistants in the Library of 
the British Museum, Mr. Nathanicl Wells Simons, has 
just died, at the age of seventy-eight. Mr. Simons had 
been for thirty-two years in the service of the Trustees, 
when, having attained the post of Senior Assistant in his 
department, he retired on a pension in 1870. 


long service he wz 


During his 
principally employed in the compila- 
tion of the Catalogue. He was a good Welsh scholar. 
He was also a good authority on the Junius Controversy, 


st, entitled “* A Letter 





to which he contributed a pamphl« 
to an Honourable Brigadier-General, Commander-in- 
Chief of His Majesty’s Forces in Canada [Gen. George 
Townshend], 1760, now first ascribed to Junius.” To 


which is added, ‘ A Refutation of the Letter, etc., by an 


Officer,’ edited by N. W. Simons, London, 1841. In 
this publication, Mr. Simons contended that if the letter 
was written by Junius, then Junius could not possibly 
have been Sir Philip Francis, who was only twenty years 
old at the time. Mr. Simons might have added that 
Francis at the time of publication was away with the 
Earl of Kinnoul, our Ambassador in Portugal, acting with 


him in the capacity of secretary. 


Timbs.—A very familiar name to us all, and one of an 
industrious author and compiler, who has, indeed, pro- 
duced no less than one hundred and fifty volumes, is to be 
found in our present obituary, that of Mr. John Timbs, 
at one time F.S.A., the compiler of the series of volumes 
called ** Things not generally known,” an excellent book; 
the “* Curiosities of London,”’ and very many others. Mr. 
died on March last, was not one of fortune’s 
year 1709, he aided Sir Richard 


Phillips in his various works, and from 1827 to 1838 edited 


Timbs, wh 
favorites. Born in the 
dical, the Mirror. He then 
d the wi 


that useful and amusing peri 
became for a fo rking editor of the ///us- 
trated London N. 


at the same time edited the *“* Year-Book of Science and 








nder Mr. Ingram’s direction, and 


Art,” issued with Mr. Bogue the “ Curiosities of London,” 








“Popular Errors Expl “Things not generally 


known,” “Walks and Talks about London,” “ English 


Eccentrics and Eccer ” ““Nooks and Corners of 
English Life,”’ the ** Hand-Book of Painting,” 
tion with Mr. Gullick, 


pseudonym of Horace Welby, 


tricities, 
in conjunc- 
** Predictions Fulfilled,’ under the 
and very many other books; 
amongst the last, “* Doctors and Patients,” in two vols., 
for Mr. Bentley. 


and all compilati 


All his works were fairly successful, 
ns and collections, or by far the greater 
part of that nature. For the maker of so many books, 
and so industrious a compiler, Mr. Timhbs wrote very 
little original matter ; yet his works were always honest, 


pleasing, instructive, and useful. He never issued any- 
thing he could wish recalled. Parting with his copy- 


rights, he was, in the last part of his long labor, poor and 
unprovided for. He had been the occupant of a royal 
“ college ’’ or alms! 

health and afforded n 


brother of Charterh: 


ise, but as the place destroyed his 
help, he gave it up; he was a poor 
use, but resigned that refuge, and 
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hen he died, his friends were raising a subscription for 


wn 
him. Many of these friends were hurt by the fact that, 


h successful and well-paid authoresses and authors, 


althoug 
such as the poet Close, were honoured with a pension from 
the Civil List, Mr. Timbs’ name was invariably passed 
over. This was probably from the notion that the author 
of so many successful books must have been a well-to-do, 
if not an opulent man. Those who know the thorny 
paths of literature know otherwise. Mr. Timbs is now 
beyond wanting help from subscription, or the Royal 
Literary Fund, or the Civil List, which is so erroneously 
supposed to be devoted to the rewarding of unsuccessful 


merit in literature and art. 


Tregelles.—We regret to record the death of an eminent 
Biblical scholar, Dr. S. P. Tregelles, of Plymouth, Eng- 
land, one of the committee for the revision of the Old 
lestament. Amonst his works may be named “ Historic 
Evidence of the New Testament,” ** An Account of the 
Printed Text of the Greek New Testament,” “ A Colla- 
tion of the Critical Texts of Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, 
and Tischendorf,” ** Authenticity of the Book of Daniel,” 
etc. 

Wells.—We have to announce the death of Mr. Samuel 
R. Wells, the well-known phrenological publisher, which 
took place from typhoid fever, at his residence in West 
Fifty-first street, New York. Mr. Wells was pleasantly 
known to all who had met him, and was a man of marked 
intelligence and wide knowledge. Both asa writer and 
publisher, he has done much to advance the specialty 
He was born in West Hart- 
ford, Ct., in 1820, and took a diploma as a physician. But 


which was to him a mission. 


he early became interested in phrenology, and having 
married, in 1843, a sister of O. S. & L. N. Fowler, who from 
1835 to 1854, occupied part of the old Clinton Hall build- 
ing in Nassau street, became a member of the firm on its 
removal to 308 Broadway, in the latter year. In 1862, the 
house of Fowler & Wells passed under his sole direction, 
Mr. Wells started the Phrenological 


Journal and Science of Health, wrote a number of 


and took his name. 


works connected with physical subjects, of which the 
most important was his *‘ New Physiognomy,” and 
founded the Phrenological Institute. 


Waldeck.—Jean Frederick De Waldeck, the famous 
French traveler and artist, died recently in Paris, at the 
advanced age of one hundred and ten. 


Tue Astor Lisrary, New York, now contains about 
150,000 volumes, having increased to that number from 
20,000 since 1850. The additions during 1874 were 2,666 
This 


seems a small addition, but it should be borne in mind 


volumes, of which about three-fourths were given. 


that the administration of this library by no means at- 
tempts to obtain everything that is published, but only 
what is of substantial and permanent value. In no sense 
is it a circulating library, so that the purchase of many 
light and ephemeral works, often in duplicate, is avoided. 
54, using 127,579 
books, exclusive of visitors admitted to the alcoves. In 





The number of readers for 1874 was 34 


the extension of the latter privilege, we think the Astor 
Library is somewhat singular, and it is one of great value 
to the public. Almost any responsible person bringing an 
introduction to the superintendent, or presenting other 
suitable guarantees, is allowed access to the shelves in 
person. The alcove readers during 1874 numbered 6,838, 
and it is an interesting fact that two-sevenths of them 
were in the department of patents. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN GOSSIP. 


By J. Parker Norris, 





“More at your request than to please myself.’’ 
As You Like /t, 1., v., 23. 





[J. Parker Norris, who has kindly taken charge of this 
department of the Big.iopouist, wishes us to acquaint our 
readers that he is responsible only for those paragraphs 
which are written by him. Those which appear over 
the signatures of others are published as received, and 
he does not necessarily endorse all that is published. 
These columns are free to all, and it would be obviously 
unfair to award to him either praise or blame for that 
which he is not responsible.— Ep.] 


THINKING that some account of the noble 
Shakespearian Library of Mr. 
Howard Furness, the editor of the Aew 


Horace 


Variorum Shakespeare, would be acceptable 
to our readers, we have prepared the follow- 
ing brief sketch of it. Of course it is im- 
possible to do justice to so large and fine a 
collection of books in the short space at our 
command, and we can mention only a few of 
the finest of his books. The only way to 
give a fair idea of the completeness of the 
collection would be to print a catalogue of 
the whole library, but this, of course, we are 
unable to do. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Furness will at some early day print one for 
his friends. 

We should mention that Mr. Furness has 
received the distinguished honour of having 
been elected an honourary member of the 
German Shakespearian Society. The list of 
honourary members is exceedingly small, and 
we think that he is the only one in America. 
The last one elected in England was the late 
Howard Staunton. 

The library contains a fine set of the four 
folio editions of Shakespeare. The first folio 
(1623) is a very fine copy, with the verses by 
Ben Jonson, and title-page, with the portrait 
—the latter being inlaid. It is bound in 
red morocco, and measures 12% by 8 inches. 
The second folio (1632) is a remarkably fine 
and sound copy, with verses, title and por- 
trait ; it measures 13% by 8% inches, and is 
also bound in red morocco. The imprint is 
Thomas Cotes, for Robert Allot. The third 
folio (1664) has the portrait and verses 
mounted, but is otherwise a fine, sound copy, 
bound in old red morocco, and measures 124 
by 8% inches. He has also an_ imperfect 
copy of the third folio, wanting title, verses, 


| and preliminary matter, which is bound in 
| two volumes and interleaved. 


This is the 
copy which was formerly in the possession of 
John Holt, the Shakespearian critic, who 
wrote a pamphlet on “ The Tempest,” and 
who, in 1750, issued proposals for publishing 
an edition of Shakespeare by subscription ; 
which, however, was never published. To 
this copy of the third folio Holt has added a 
large number of MS. notes, apparently ready 
for the press. Mr. Furness has also two 
copies of the fourth folio. One is a very fine 
copy in old calf binding, and has the verses, 
portrait, and title. It measures 135% by 83% 
inches, and is in remarkably clean condition. 
The other copy is not so good, as the verses, 
portrait and the title-page are mounted. 
It measures 13% by 8% inches, and is 
bound in red morocco, handsomely tooled. 
There is also a fine copy of the 1807 reprint 
of the first folio, uncut, in half vellum bind- 
ing, which has the original collation of this 
edition, with the first folio itself, that was 
made by W. Upcott in 1832. This MS. ot 
Upcott renders the copy unique and very 
interesting. We also noticed a fine copy of 
the photo-lithograph of the first folio, bound 
from the original numbers. 

Mr. Furness possesses a fine and complete 
set of the Halliwell-Ashbee fac-similes of the 
quarto editions of Seakespeare, bound in halt 
maroon morocco, Of these fac-similes only 
31 complete sets were printed, and many of 
these were afterwards broken up, and some 
were destroyed by fire, so that the humber of 
perfect sets in existence is believed to be not 
more than twenty, of which number three 
are in the United States. 

Of the original quartos we _ noticed: 
“Hamlet” (1611), a fine, large, and clean 
copy, in red morocco, purchased at Sir W. 
Tite’s sale, and by him bought at Daniels’ 
sale. It has G. D. in monogram on’ the 
covers. Hamlet, n. d. (1611), with ‘* Wil- 
liam Shakspeare,” a forgery by Ireland, on 
the title-page. It is bound in red mo- 
rocco, and also came from the Tite collection. 
Sir William Tite bought it in 1854, at the sale 
of Loscombe’s library. ‘Henry V.” (1608), 
with MS. notes by Capell. A very fine copy, 
in green levant morocco, by Pawson & 
Nicholson, with watered silk linings, inlaid 
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morocco borders inside, tooled. ‘‘ Merchant 
of Venice ” (1600), (printed for Roberts). 
A very fine, large, and clean copy, with MS. 
notes by Capell, bound in green levant 
morocco, by Pawson and Nicholson, in the 
same manner as the preceding one. “ Peri- 
cles” (1619). ‘* Pericles” (1630). ‘ Pericles’ 
(1635), with MS. notes by Theobald, who 
had evidently prepared this copy for the press 
—perhaps for his own edition of Shakes- 
peare ; but he afterwards changed his mind, 
and did not include “ Pericles” in his edi- 
tion. ‘ Romeoand Juliet” (1637). ‘“ Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,” n. d. (1631); a fine copy in 
j Bedford. We also 
noticed a copy of the photo-lithographic re- 
print of “ Much Ado About Nothing” (1600), 


red morocco, by F. 


which has been collated with an original 
copy of that edition (the Charlemont) by J. 
O. Halliwell-Phillipps, and by him presented 
to Mr. Furness. “ Henry IV.,’’ Part I (1639), 
fine copy. ** Henry V.” (1608), another copy. 
“ Richard III.” (1612). “ King Lear ” (1608), 
with MS. notes by Capell; a fine copy in 
green levant morocco, watered silk linings 
and inlaid morocco borders inside, by Paw- 
son & Nicholson. 

The collection of English editions of the 
collected works of Shakespeare is very fine, 
and nearly all the copies are remarkably 
clean, and in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. We mention some of the finest: 
Rowe’s edition, 1709; large paper copy, in 
calf. Same edition, small paper, calf. Rowe's 
second edition, 1714, calf. This edition has 
become very rare. Pope’s edition, 1723-25, 
calf. Pope’s second edition, 1728, calf. 
Theobald’s edition, 1733, calf. Theobald’s 
second edition, 1740, calf. Hanmer’s edition, 
1743-4, calf. Hanmer’s second edition, 1771 ; 
a very handsome copy in green morocco, 
watered silk linings. Reprint of Hanmer’s 
edition, 1745, calf. Warburton’s edition, 
1747; a fine copy in half red morocco. 
Johnson’s edition, 1765, calf. Capell’s edition, 
1767 — 68. 


1773; a very fine copy in calf. Johnson & 


Johnson & Steevens’ edition, 


Steevens’ edition, 1778, with supplement 
by Malone ; a superb copy, beautifully 
bound in sprinkled calf. Malone’s edition, 
1790, calf. Steevens’ edition, 1793; a very 
fine copy in russia. Ayscough’s edition, 
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1790, with index. Stockdale’s edition, 
1784, with MS. notes by Archdeacon Pett. 
The First Variorum, 1803, calf. The Second 
Variorum, 1813, calf. Rann’s edition, 1786- 
94, calf. The Third Variorum, 1821; a very 
fine copy, in half green morocco, uncut. 
Johnson & Steevens’, 1785 ; a handsome copy 
in calf. Pickering’s edition, 1826. Singer’s 
edition, 1826; a very fine copy in half mo- 
rocco, uncut. This edition is now very rare. 
Harness’ edition, 1830, calf. Steevens’ reprint 
of the twenty quarto plays, 1766, half calf. 
Picker- 
ing’s edition, 1825, halfcalf. Knight’s pictorial 
edition, 1839-42; a fine copy in red moroc- 
co. Knight’s library edition, 1842; a good copy 


Verplanck’s edition, 1847, morocco. 


in full calf. Knight’s second pictorial edition, 
1867, half orange morocco. Singer’s second 
edition, 1856. Johnson & Steevens’ edition, 
1795, Philadelphia ; the first American edi- 
tion. Campbell’s edition, 1866. Staunton’s 
edition, 1864, half morocco, uncut. Keight- 
ley's edition, 1865, half morocco. Keightley’s 
edition, 1864. Hazlitt’s edition, 1857, half 
morocco. Hudson’s edition, 1867, half 
morocco, uncut. Clarke’s edition, 1864. 
Dyce’s edition, 1857, half purple morocco, 
uncut. Dyce’s second edition, 1867, half 
green morocco, uncut. Dyce’s third edi- 
Cambridge edition, 1863-66, 
half maroon morocco, uncut. Collier’s 
1842-44, with ‘“ Notes and 
Emendations,” half orange morocco, uncut. 
Collier’s second edition, 1858, half red mo- 
White’s edition, 1866, half 
maroon morocco, uncut. Clarke’s Cassell’s 
edition, n. d. (1864?) half green morocco. 
‘Barry Cornwall’s”’ edition, 1844, half red 
Staunton’s illustrated edition, 
1858-60, half. russia, uncut. Halliwell & 
Tyrell’s edition, n.d., half green morocco. 
Chalmers’ edition, 1805. Halliwell’s folio 
edition, 1853-65, half morocco, uncut; of 
this edition only 150 copies were printed. 
Collier’s new quarto edition, 1875 ; only fifty 
copies privately printed. 

We are certain that we have omitted many 
collected English editions that should have 
been mentioned, but when they are so 
many, and so fine, it is difficult to make a 
selection. 

The library also contains a large number 


tion, 1875. 


edition, 


rocco, uncut. 


morocco, 
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of German and French editions of the collect- | 
ed Works of Shakespeare, and in this re- 
spect is undoubtedly the most complete in the | 
United States. 

Of separate editions of the different plays 
of Shakespeare, Mr. Furness possesses a re- 
markably fine collection, embracing nearly 
every separate edition published in England, 
America, Germany, France, etc. He also has 
almost every commentary relating exclusively 
to any one play, and these are arranged 
beside the separate plays that they specially 
illustrate—a capital arrangement. 


poems and sonnets is large, and nearly all 
the works that have been written about them 
are on the same shelf. 

We now come to the “ Shakespeariana”’ 
proper, which is so full and extensive 
that it fairly bewilders us. Here, again, we 
are met with the same difficulty that has all 
along hampered us—the desire to record all 
the noteworthy books, and the impossibility 
of so doing. We must be content with men- 
tioning a few—a very few—of those that 
attracted our attention: Capell’s Notes and 
Various Readings, now very rare. Barett’s 
Alvearie. Bullokar’s Expositor, 1616. Sir 
Wm. D’Avenant’s Works, folio, 1673. Cot- 
grave’s Dictionary, 1632. Perceval’s Dic- 
tionary, 1623. The Romance of Kynge | 
Apollyn of Thyre, fac-simile by Ashbee ; 
only twenty-one copies printed. 





Malone’s 
Account of the Incidents, &c., in the Tem- 
pest, 1808 ; presentation copy from Malone 
to James Boaden. Another Account of the 
Incidents, etc., in the Tempest, by Chalmers, 
1815; presentation copy. Hunter’s Disqui- 
sition on the Tempest, 1839; presentation 
copy. Jacob Ayrer’s Opus Theatrum, 1590, 
very rare. Florio’s World of Words. Savi- 
olo’s Practice ; the book from which Shake- 
speare drew much of his information about 
duelling. Belleforest’s Histoire Prodigieuses, 
1574. Histoires Admirables et memorable 
de nostre temps, by Goulart, 1620. Francis 
Mere’s Wits Commonwealth, etc., 1598; a 
very fine copy. Mrs. Furness’ Index to W. 
S. Walker’s works, 1870, privately printed ; 
the only copy on large paper that was printed. | 
Holinshed’s Chronicles, 1586; a very fine 
copy. Arber’s new reprint of the Registers | 
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of the Stationers’ Company ; a large paper 
copy. 
The collection of German, French, and 


| other foreign “‘ Shakespeariana” is very large 


and complete. 

In addition to all this, there is a fine dra- 
matic library, well selected, though not very 
extensive. 

Of the Old Dramatists, Mr. Furness pos- 
sesses a very full and complete collection— 
all of the finest editions. 

In a small glass case, at one end of the 


| room, are a pair of old buckskin gloves, 
Thg collection of separate editions of the 


beautifully embroidered with gold thread. 
These are the famous “ Shakespeare Gloves,” 
which have been in the possession of Garrick, 
Mrs. Siddons, and Mrs. Kemble. They are, 
without doubt, the best authenticated, and 
the most valuable relic of Shakespeare that 
has descended to us. 

And now we must bring this long article 
to a close, but we must not forget to mention 
the very large and valuable collection of 
“ clippings,” from newspapers and magazines, 
relating to Shakespeare, all arranged and 
Mr. Fur- 
ness’s is not a “show” library, but one in- 
tended for work, and the public share its 
enjoyment with him in the pages of his 
Variorum Shakespeare. 


classified in numberless drawers. 


IN the April number of the B1BLIOPOLIST 
we noticed the new edition of Shakespeare 
upon which Mr. Collier is now engaged ; but 
at the time when that paragraph was written 
no part of the new edition had appeared. 
Up to the present time,-six plays have been 
printed and distributed to the subscribers * 


* The Tempest. Edited by J. Payne Collier. 1 vol. 
small 4to. Fifty copies privately printed. London, 1875. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona. Edited by J. Payne 
Collier. 1 vol. small 4to. Fifty copies privately printed. 
London, 1875. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor. Edited by J. Payne 
Collier. 1 vol. small 4to. Fifty copies privately printed. 
London, 1875. 

Measure for Measure. Edited by J. Payne Collier. 1 
vol. small 4to. Fifty copies privately printed. London, 
1875. 

The Comedy of Errors. Edited by J. Payne Collier 
r vol, small 4to. Fifty copies privately printed. London, 
1875. 

MuchgAdo About Nothing. Edited by J. Payne Collier. 
r vol. small 4to, Fifty copies privately printed. London, 
1875. 
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— The Tempest,” “ The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” ‘*The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
“Measure for Measure,” “ The Comedy of 
Errors,” and ‘‘ Much Ado Abont Nothing.” 

They are beautifully printed in “ old style” 
type, on heavy tinted paper, with wide mar- 
gins. The size is small quarto, which readily 
stands on the same shelf as an octavo volume, 
and, while possessing all the convenience of 
the latter, it enables the printer to give a 
wider margin. Each play is separately paged, 
to enable the owner to bind them in any 
order that he may fancy, and varies from 
eighty-four to one hundred pages, according 
to the length of the drama therein contained. 
Each is separately issued, and_ stitched 
in a scarlet wrapper. 

The text of the present is different from 
that of any of Mr. Collier’s 
tions, and represents his mature judgment 
of what it should be. 


former edi- 


Perhaps we cannot 
better give an idea of what it is than by 
quoting several readings in one act of one 
play, and for this purpose we have chosen 
Act Il. of “The Tempest.” We give the 
readings of several passages in this Act, as 
they appear in Mr. Collier’s first edition, (8 
vols. 8vo., 1842-1844) ; his second edition, (1 
vol. 4to., 1853); his third edition, (6 vols. 
8vo., 1858), and his fourth edition, which is 
the one now in process of publication. 


2. oi 
Enter a Shif-master and a Boatswain. 


1542-44. 
Enter a Ship-master and a Boatswain, as on ship-board, 
shaking off wet 1853. 


Enter a Ship-master and a Boatswain. 
1858. 
Enter a Ship-master and a Boatswain, shaking off wet. 
p 1875. 
I, i, 10. 
Alon. Good boatswain, have care. 
1842-44 and 187s. 
Alon. Good boatswain; have a care. 
1853 and 1858, 
= oy 
But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s heat. 


But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s cheek. 


1842-44, 1858, and 1 


« 


75¢ 
I, ii, 6. 
a brave vessel, 
Who had no doubt some noble creature in her. 
1842-44. 
a brave vessel, 
Whe had no doubt some noble creatures in her. 


1853, 1858, and 187s. | 


I, ii, 28. 


. 
I have with such provision in mine art. 


1842-44. 


| June, 


I have with such prevision in mine art. 
1853, 1858, and 1875. 
I, ii, 58. 
Was Duke of Milan, and his only heir. 
1842-44. 
Was Duke of Milan, thou his only heir. 
1353, 1858, and 1875. 
I, ii, 97. 
He being thus lorded. 
1842-44, and 1875 
He being thus loaded. 
1853 and 1858. 
I, ii, 100. 
Who having, unto truth, by telling of it. 
1842-44. 
Who having to untruth, by telling of it. 


1853 and 1858. 


I, ii, 129. 
Fated to the purpose, did Antonio open. 
. Sa #842 -44. 
Fated to the practise, did Antonio open. 
1853 


Fated to the practice, did Antonio open. 
1858 and 1875 
I, ii, 146. 
A rotten carcass of a butt, not rigg’d. 


A rotton carcass of a boat, not rigg’d. 
1853, 1858, and 1875. 


I, ii, 169. 


Pro. Now I arise :— 
’ . 1842-44. 
Pro. Now I arise :—[Puts on his robe again. 
1853 
Pro. Now I arise :— 


[Putting on his robe again. 
1858 and 1875. 
I, ii, 234. 
And are upon the Mediterranean flote. 


And all upon the Mediterranean float. 


1853, 1858, and 1875. 

There are no introductions to the plays, 
and the notes are of the briefest character. 
Mr. Collier has avoided all controversy in 
this edition, merely printing the text as he 
thinks it should be. 
health and strength to bring his arduous 


We heartily wish him 


undertaking to a successful close. 


Mr. Crossy sends us the following delight- 
ful parody on the weaknesses of ‘Shake- 
spearian editors and commentators :— 


Ridentem dicere vzrum, quid vetat ? 
HoRACE, 
A few days ago, while reading Russell’s pamphlet, en- 
titled ** Irving as Hamlet,” on p. 46 of the book I came 
across poor Hamlet’s well known-stanza, ‘* Why, let the 
stricken deer,” &c. By a typographical oversight of the 
compositor, the line is there printed, ‘““ Why, let the 
stricken deer go /im#,’’ a stark misprint, of course, as 


| from the year 1603 to the present day, every edition of 


Hamlet, ancient or modern, gives the quatrain thus: 


“* Why, let the stricken deer go wee, 
The hart ungalled play ; 

For some must watch, while some must sleep: 
So runs the world away.” 


+ 














+ th te 
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This is just the kind of mistake that will escape a proof- 
reader’s detection, having sufficient sense, and congruity 
with the text, not to be unintelligible ; and I could not 
help reflecting on what the consequences would have been 
had this typographical error occurred in the first folio of 
1623, and what a spilth of ink the word would have occa- 
sioned among the quarrelsome brood of editors and com- 
mentators, whose bitter discussions and emendations 
thereon would have occupied a full page of Mr. Furness’ 
Hamlet.”’ In my imagination, I could 
not refrain from according to dear old abused Theobald 


** New Variorum 


the honor of being the first to notice the misprint, and to 
make the correct emendation. 
“limp,” he would have justified the change from the 
necessity of the rhyme, the corresponding word being 
‘sleep ;’’ and have proved weep to be the poet’s word, by 
citing the scene in ‘*‘ As You Like It,” where Jacques 
moralizes the ‘* poor sequester’d stag, 

That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 

* ° and the big round fears 

Coursed one another down his innocent nose 

In piteous chase.’ 

He would have concluded his note by modestly stating, 
that the corruption was so little removed from the truth 
of the text that he couldn’t afford to think well of his own 
Next, 
would have followed with his emendation drink deep for 


sagacity for having discover’d it. Warburton 


‘** go limp,”’ and called the passage, as amended, fine and 
sublime, both as alluding to the ‘ntemperate habits of the 
king, and to the “stricken”’ conscience and wounded 
soul, that had recourse to deep potations to drown re- 
morse. Capell would next have followed, and adopted the 
text of his third “‘ modern.”” Steevens would very proba- 
bly have printed go rf, and justified his reading in long 
and scornful notes, composed chiefly of extracts, contain- 
ing the phrase, from old 16th century dramas ; and he 
and Malone 


latter adhering to the Folio “ limp,”’ 





ould have had a furious contest over it, the 
and contending that 
any change was an impertinent re-writing of Shakespeare, 
so long as the old text was susceptible of being twisted in- 
Jackson would probably have printed do-peep 
for ** go limp,” explaining it as a compositor’s error in the 


to sense. 


distribution of his Aze, and telling us that “ bo-peep”’ 
was synonymous with /Zde, and that this revealed Shake- 
speare’s knowledge of the fact in natural history, that 
most animals, when wounded, sought a retreat from the 
persecutions of their fellows. Becket, not to be behind with 
his emendation, would have suggested go ¢r7f; and Sam- 
uel Bailey, for the same reason, would probably have con- 
jectured go ye/f, as his quota to the stock, while Staunton, 
in his “* Unsuspected Corruptions,’”’ would have urged 
various arguments in favor of go deaf, as an all but pal- 
marian correction. 

Returning to the editors, Singer would have followed 
Malone, and abbreviated the 1821 Var. notes; and Hud- 
son would have followed Singer, and abbreviated 47s notes, 


and making them his own by an “H.” affixed. Collier, 





n, would have scrupulously followed 
finding Theobald’s 
the margins of his “Corr. Fo. 


in his 1842-44 € 


the old copies; but subsequently 


correction on 1632,” 






he would have adopted it in his 1858 edition, with a 


long note of justification. Knight would have remained 


loyal to the Foli 


through all his editions, roundly abus- 
ing Steevens, and pointing out the great superiority in 


natural effect of “go limp” over go r/f. Dyce, in his 


‘** Remarks,” 1844, would have rated Collier for printing 
“limp ”’ in his first-edition, “* thus revitiating the old text 


in a blind reverence for the First Folio;"’ then changing 
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After printing weep for | 
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his mind, he would, in his own edition of 1857, have done 
the same thing, and printed the same word; lastly, in 
1866, after quoting in full the following note from W. S. 
Walker, “ * Limp,’ Jafez/ absurd! nonsense! undoubted- 
ly weep,’’ he would quietly have adopted Theobald’s cor- 
rection as the text of his second edition ; and this text Mr. 
Forster would, in all probability, have printed in the 
learned but vacillating critic’s posthumous edition of 1875. 

To conclude this “ strange eventful history,’’ Grant 
White, and Cowden Clarke, in their respective editions, 
would have made it a merit to retain the reading of the 
old copies ; the former, however, with a note that, had he 
been publishing an edition of Shakespeare for his own use, 
he would not have hesitated to adopt Theobald’s emen- 
dation, a reading which, in his ‘** Shakespeare’s Scholar,”’ 
seven years before, he had very positively set down as cer- 
tain and correct; while Mr. Furness, after fully discussing 
the various readings and conjectures, would have decided 
that the text of the Folio of 1623 should stand; and the 
Editor of the ** Shakespearian Gossip” of the BisLiopo- 


LisT, and all the rest of us “‘ outsiders,’”’ in our blissfully- 


ignorant idolatry of the “grand Old Folio,’’ would haye 


| ; ‘ hey 
stubbornly kicked against any curative applications, and 
contentedly /Zmfed on to the end of the chapter. 


JoserH Crossy. 


WE have received the accompanying in- 
teresting article from Mr. Timmins : 


The Lumley portrait of Shakespeare, which excited 
much interest in London in 1853, has recently been added 
to the gallery of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. The pic- 
ture is a fine oil painting, and was first noticed at a sale at 
Lumley Castle, (Durham, England,) in 1785. It was after- 
wards repurchased by the Earl of Scarborough, a descend- 
ant of Lord Lumley ; but in 1807 the collection was again 
dispersed. The sale was carelessly managed, and many 
of the portraits were sold without names attached, but 
this of Shakespeare was recognized by Mr. Ralph Waters, 
an artist of Newcastle-on-Tyne, by whom it was bought. 
At his death, his brother sold the picture to George Rip- 
pon, Esq., of North Shields, who recently valued it at 
£100, but at an auction sale held lately, only £30 was 
offered; but the picture has since been privately pur- 
chased for the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. The pedigree 
of the picture is not complete or definite, but the portraits 
were collected by John Lord Lumley, of his contempora- 
ries, who died a few years before Shakespeare, and hence 
the portrait is believed to be a contemporary work. In 
the absence of any certainty as to any portrait, the Lum- 
It differs from 
the Chandos and other portraits, and the features are 


ley may fairly have a claim to attention. 


more like those of the bust over the tomb of Shakespeare 
in Stratford Church. 


lar to a limited extent by a chromo-lithograph copy in 


The portrait has been made popu- 


1853, by Mr. Vincent Brooks, in which not only the fea- 
tures and the color, but the net-work of cracks in the 
varnish were copied with a faithfulness almost beyond 
belief, and which make the chromo-lithograph easily mis- 
taken for a genuine oil painting two centuries old. 


Sam. Timmins, 


We may remark that we have had one of the 
chromo-lithographs mentioned by Mr. Tim- 
mins in our possession for several years past, 
and can bear witness to the marvellous man- 
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ner in which the old oil painting has been 
imitated. We cannot agree with Mr. Tim- 
mins, however, when he says that it more 
nearly resembles the Stratford bust than the 
other portraits. We cannot discover any re- 
semblance between the Stratford bust and 
this portrait, more than there is in all alleged 
portraits of Shakespeare. It is, moreover, a 
very coarsely-executed painting, in our opin- 
ion. 

THE article on Shake- 
speare’s Puns, from the penof Mr. Crosby, 


following able 


will be read with the greatest inierest :— 


ON SHAKESPEARE’S PUNS. 

Addison, in the 61st “ Spectator,” having defined a pun 
to be “aconceit arising from the use of two words that 
agree in the sound but differ in the sense,”’ remarks that 
the age in which the pun chiefly flourished was the reign 
of King James the First. He says: “That learned 


monarch was himself a tolerable punster, and mz 





unsellors that had not somet 





few bishops or privy-cou 4 
other signalized themselves by aclinch or a conundrum. 


It was therefore in this age that the pun appeared with 





pomp and dignity. It had before been admitted into 
merry speeches and ludicrous compositions, but was now 
delivered with great gravity from the pulpit, or pro- 
nounced in the most solemn manner at the council-table. 
The greatest authors, in their most serious works, 


made frequent use of puns. The sermons of Bishop 


Andrews, and the tragedies of Shakespeare, are full of 


them. The sinner was punned into repentance by the 
former, as in the latter nothing is more usual than to see 
a hero weeping and quibbling for a dozen lines together.” 





As far as Shakespeare is concerned, this remark is emi- 


nently true. Not his clowns only, but all his characters, 
have the same inveterate habit, so that puns, quibbles, 


and verbal conceits of one kind or other, besprinkle his 


pages with a frequency that to our ears seems in very bad 
taste. No occasion is too solemn, no flight of poetry too 
sublime to preclude the introduction of this species of 
wit, whenever the least opportunity favors it. 
these retain their original flavor, and would still be 
ranked among good puns. affording an agreeable surprise 
and zest to the dialogue. For instance,in the “ Mer- 
chant of Venice ’’ (III, 2, 241), when Salerio arrives at 
Belmont with a message to Bassanio from his friend 


Antonio at Venice : 


** Gratiano.—Your hand, Salerio: what’s the news from 
Venice ? 

How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio ? 

I know he will be glad of our success : 

We are the Jasons, we have won the fleece. 

Salerio.—I would you had won the fleese [fleets] that 
he hath lost °”’ 


referring, of course, to Antonio’s “‘argosies with portly 
sail,’’ that were wrecked on the “ narrow Goodwins.” 
Many others again are about as bad as puns could con- 
ceivably be, as in “ As You Like It” (II, iv, 15,) when in 
reply Lo 
Arden,” 


den]; the more fool I; when I was at home, I was ina 


Rosalind’s remark: “* Well, this is the forest of 


Touchstone says: *“* Ay, now am I in Arden [a 


better place.” To catch the joke, we must recollect that 
Arden was Ardennes, accented on ultimate, Ardén. 


A few of 


[June, 


Again, there are a large number, which, although clever 
and tolerably witty, are so atrociously vulgar as to be ac- 
counted for only by the low taste of the age in which 
Shakespeare wrote, when gross allusions, and jokes upon 
words of every imaginable kind, were, if humorous, not 


Indeed, humor was held 


only excusable, but fashionable. 
in but slight estimation that was not expressed with a 
quibble—the broader the better. Shaftesbury says the 
very language of the court was punniz We fi 
7. 


dres, moreover, much more frequently 





tl 





g. 





c arse Zi uble-enie a 
in Shakespeare’s early than in his later plays ; 1 readers 


an 
who are familiar with the old dramatic writers who pre- 
eded him, can readily understand why this should be the 
case, in works more or less modelled upon those of his 


predecessors, and bef his better taste and 








ment had fashicned a manner of 


his own. Sh 
hin 


early necessities compell 





placeret, and yet, let acomparison be made between even 
his earliest productions, and those of his most eminent 
contemporaries, and it will show our beloved 


native refinement and delicacy far in adva 





hibited not less in purity of moral sentiment than in 
purity of style. 
It isa fact that the word fun, of which Shakespeare 


must so often have felt the need, does not once occur in 


his writings ; and this, with the fact that it is not recorded 


by any of our old lexicographers, ind 





cate that it must 


be of modern origin. Instead of it, he uses the 


terms ‘‘quips,’’ ‘“* quibbles,’’ ‘‘conceits,” “ crotchets,” 


* snatches,” llets,”’ etc. 


glossary that I know of gives any satisfactory derivation 


** jests,” No dictionary or 





of the word. Mr. Todd is evidently inclined to make 


Jun of it; Wedgwood 





nd Nares explain it by the obso- 





pound,” 


i to beat and hammer upon the 


} 
et 


?”’ and Mahn re 





word 





it to the Anglo-Saxon 





} 





unian, to bruise, a 





the English Jo‘nf. As meaning 





a play upon words, I take it to be simply the first half 


of the Latin Aux wt, that is, ¢ or witticism 





made by the 





Daw the mnie ; ] 
iker, the point oi nblance conceived 





between two words alike in sound, but different in mean- 
ing; the fozzt that Horace refers to when he says, 
*Omne tulit Awactum, qui miscuit utile dulci.” 


As an accurate acquaintance with these fo/nts, where- 


é 





ever intended by the author, and whether good, bad, or 
indifferent, is not only interesting, but often of essential 
service in disentangling and explaining passages in the 


would otherwise be 


text, which unintelligible, the 





thorough student must keep both his eye and ear well 
Open, or many of them will be apt to elude his attention. 
A large number are alliterative or phonetic resemblances, 


and may easily be overlooked, owing to the great chan 





which have taken place in pronunciation, 

vowel pronunciation, since the time of Shakespez 
careful scholar should make himself familiar with Mr. 
Grant White's exceilent essay on Elizabethan pronuncia- 


tion, in the appendix to his edition of Shakespeare. 


Our space will only allow us to refer to one or two 


examples. The ca had then the name sound of a, and 








ernuice, 


words like beat, meat, etc., were pronoun 


bate, mate,etc. ‘*Seas”’ rhymed with @ 





tears’? with Aairs and prayers, “lean”? with chain, 


the univers 





creature”’ with mature, etc. This, however, was not 
put the general rul and Mr. White adds 
} 


‘** The fact seems to be, that the Irish pronun¢ 





iation of ea 





is not a provincial corruption, but a relic of the best 





igre 





at the brightest period of our lan ind literature.’ 





This will help us to see the Jo/xt in “ Taming of the 


S} 





w”’ (IV, 1, 209), ** These kites that date and dea¢ and 


+ <w 
































+e, 
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will not be obedient.” 


**Winter’s Tale” (II. iii., 90,) 


Leontes calls Paulina*‘a callat of boundless tongue, 
who late hath 


‘** Venus 


deat her husband, and now éa/ts me.” 


and Adonis *’ (1083), “* Having no far to lose, 
fear.” “x Henry IV.” (II, iv., 264), ** if 
[raisins] were as plentiful as blackberries,” etc, 


you need not 
veasons 


‘Two Gentlemen of Verona” (I. ii., 68), ‘“*that you 





kill your stomach on your szea¢ and not upon your 





* where there is both the phonetic alliteration of 


meat and maid, and a good pun upon “ stomach,” in its 


two senses of hunger and anger. Again, it will aid 


materially if we remember that certain words (both com- 
mon words and proper names), were spelled indifferently 
with 7/4 and ¢, and that the ¢ alone was sounded, and the 
hk silent ; e. g. “‘apothecary,’”? “* Anthony,” “ Lathan,” 
‘** Protheus,” etc. This explains Touchstone’s conceit in 

As You Like It ” (IIL. 3, 7 
thy g 
goat] poet, honest Ovid, among the Goths [Gotes] ; also 
the pronunciation and double significance of the title of 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” 
e. “ observing,” “ 
Ado”’ 
Act II, Scene 3, of this play. 


), ** Lam here with thee and 
ats, as the most capricious [punning on cafer—a 


pronounced Noting, [i. 
watching,’’] about which the ** Much 


is produced. Compare also for the pronunciation, 


“ D. Pedro.—Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
—Note this before my note 





Balth. 

There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the 
noting 

D. Pedro.—Why, these are very crotchets that he 


speaks ; 


Note, notes, forsooth, and nothing.” 
, 7 


And also in Sonnet XX, 


* Till Nature, as she wrought thee, full a-doting, 
And by addition me of thee defeated, 


] one thing to my purpose nothing. 


By add “a 





On this theory, Mr. WI 
Love’s Labours Lost, (I. ii., 92, 


1ite explains the passage in 


Armado.—But to have a love of that colour, me- 
thinks Samson had small reason for it. He surely 
affected her for her wit. 

Moth.—It was so, Sir, for she had a 
[withe] ; 


green wit” 
th was pronounced as /, and the page punningly alludes 
to the green withes, which Dalilah vainly used as bonds 


for Samson. 


is 


Many other examples might be given ; « 





for instance the puns in Love’s Labours Lost on Moth 
name [pron. Mote] and the mote and veam in the eye 
mentioned in Scripture. 


I Henry IV, I. ii., 26, when 


] 
J 


Falstaff says, 
when thou art King, let not us 


Again, in 


‘Marry. then, sweet wag, 





that are squires of the night’s body be called theives of the 
what sense could we make of his speech, 
did we not bear in mind that Sir John is 
only on “night”? and Kxzght, but also on “ beauty” and 
booty ? And Mr. White adds, that the point of the pas- 
sage depends moreover upon the relation (both of sound 


‘the night’s body” and “the 


day’s beauty ;”” 
punning, not 





and idea) between day's 


beauty ;” ‘“* body”’ and “* beauty ”’ being, in Shakespeare’s 





time, pronounced alike in their vowel sounds, both of 
them having, in the first syllable, the pure or name sound 
of 0, and “booty” having also that sound. In Mea. for 


Mea. (I, ii i 


maid wit! 


“ What, 


Pompey replies, 


is there a 
**No, but 
Here the pun is on 


, 94.) in answer to a question, 


child by him?”’ 





there’s a woman with maid by him.’ 


a word now entirely obsolete, wthmade, ‘*‘ there’s a wo- 





man withmade t im,’ i.e 


, (IV. i., 2 


, unmade, ruined. In Love’s 





Labours Lost 9,) are the lines :— 
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“* & iyet.—Who is the suitor? 
[See context. } 
Rosa.—Shall I teach you to know? 
Boyet.--Ay, my ¢ yntinent of beauty. 
Rosa.—W hy , she that bears the bow.’ 


Who is the suitor ? 


What could we make of this equivoque, were it not borne 
in mind that *‘ suitor’’ was, on Shakespeare’s tongue, pro- 
nounced shooter? Mr. A. J. 


day we have a joke of an Irish shopman telling 


Ellis says, *“* In the present 
his cus- 
and adds, 


The Irish pronunciation, however, only shows an Eng- 


tomer to shoot himself, meaning sz7t himself ;”’ 


lish pronunciation of the 16th century.”” In Antony and 





Cleo. (V. ii., 103.) Dolabella says, according to the Folio, 
1623,— 
But I do feele 
By the rebet nd f yours, a greefe that suztes 
My very heart at ro ie. F 


Pope changed “‘ suites”’ to shoots, and Capell to smtes, 





e reading usually adopted. that suzts was 





By knowing 


pronounced shoots, we can easily understand how the er- 


ror in e Folio occurred ; and its being there is alsua 
pedis proof of this pronunciation, Mr. E. Viles furnish- 
ed Mr. Ellis the following quotation, which also corrobor- 


* There 
decease of hir father hadde three sutors, (and yet nevera 
good Archer.)"’ Lyly’s Zuphues and his England, p. 
293, Arber’s reprint. 

I fear that I have 
this long essay; and, in conclusion, 


ates it: was a Lady in Spaine, who, after the 


terribly punished my readers by 


ill 


tion to one more of Shakespeare’s puns; as it 





I will only 
their atter 





is one which I have never seen attention directed in 
any dition or commentary, ancient or modern ; and yet, 
unless we catch the font, the whole passage where it oc- 
curs is what Fabian would call “ exceeding good sense- 
less.”” In the charming comedy of Twelfth Night, (I, iii., 
94 seq. 
that prince of humorists, Sir Toby Belch, and the flabbiest 


;) the following is part of a conversation between 


of gentlemen, Sir Andrew Aguecheek :— 
“ Sir And.—I'll ride home to-morrow, Sir Toby. 
= To. ourquoi, my dear Knight? 
A nd.—What is * pourquoi?’ do, or not do ? 
I cool I had bestowed that time in the tongues 
that I have in fencing, dancing, and bear-baiting: O, 
had I but followed the Arts ! 
Sir To.—Then hadst thou had an excellent head 
of hair. 
Sir And.—Why, 
hair ? 
Sir To.—Past question ; 
curl by nature.” 


I well 


over this dialogue. 











would that have mended my 


for thou see’st it will not 


sorely puzzled I used to be 
Like poor Sir 


remember how 


Andrew, I was bliss- 


fully ignorant that Sir Toby was shaking his jolly sides 
to under- 


laughing at us; and I was at my wits’ end 


stand what effect a knowledge of the tongues, or any ex- 
pertness in the arts, could produce in beautifying Sir 
Andrew’s towhead. I knew very well that Sir 


though addicted to somewhat boisterous merriment, and 


Toby, 
partial to the “ rosy bow]l,”’ was not a man that was in the 
habit of talking 
the point of 
my cranium that the facetious knight had made a fun, a 


nonsense; and I was reluctantly on 


‘** giving it up,”” when the fact impinged on 


first-class pun, on the word “‘ tongues ;”’ and then all was 


clear, and the joke ‘‘ as plain as way to parish church.” 


His imagination had seized upon Sir Andrew’s “tongues,” 
and converted them into fongs—curling-tongs—the very 
“mend ”’ his 
hung “ like 


and stubbornly 


article required in Sir Andrew’s toilet to 


hair withal, which, without their assistance, 





istaff,”’ and most persistently 


flax on a ¢ 
refused to “* curl by mature.” 


JosernH Crossy, 
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OUR readers have doubtless heard of the 
efforts that are being made to establish a me- 
morial theatre to Shakespeare at Stratford- 


upon-Avon. Mr. Timmins writes :— 


The proposal to erect a memorial theatre to Shake- 
speare in his native town is rapidly assuming shape. Mr. 
Charles S. Flower, of Avon Bank, the charming villa on 
the Avon, close by the church, has given a large 
plot of land for the purpose. Subscriptions are being 
asked, to be vested in trustees for the erection of the 
building. The site chosen is the corner end near the 
bridge, from which fine views of the river and the church 
are secured from the garden attached to the theatre. The 
garden will be planted and kept in order by the corpora- 
tion, and the theatre will be built as s 


found. 


of extension when great 


n as the funds are 
In addition to the theatre, which will be capable 
pace is required, the building 
will contain a large hall for pictures, busts, etc., and 
probably also a library and reading-room. Donors of £100 
($500) and upwards will be governors and managers of the 
urs. 
Any profits made by the rental of this building for pub 





property, and the payments may extend over five ye 


purposes, will be devuted to the annual celebration of 


Shakespeare's birthday. Sam. Timmins. 


A BEAUTIFUL reprint of Gifford’s edition of 
Ben Jonson* has recently been published 
The original edition of 1816 (edited by Gif- 
ford) has long been out of print, and has 
commanded such high prices whenever it oc- 
curred for sale that the present publishers 
Their de- 
termination has been wise, and will most 
certainly 


have been induced to reprint it. 


commercial 
further to be 
commended in deciding to reprint Gifford’s 
edition verbatim, for it is by far the best 
edition of Ben Jonson that has ever been 


published. 


successful 
Their wisdom is 


prove a 


venture. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Cunningham 
has supervised its publication in a very care- 
ful manner, and has very materially improved 
it by adding the number of the acts and 
scenes in the running heading of the dramas, 
by amplifying the tables of contents to some 
of the volumes, and also by collecting and 


printing in an appendix quite a number of 


fugitive pieces, which were not known to Gif- 
ford—many of them, indeed, having been 
discovered after his death. Some additional 
notes are also added, 


It is difficult to speak in terms of sufficient 


praise of the typographical appearance of 


* The Works of Ben Jonson, with Notes Critical and 
By W. Gifford, Esq. With Introduction 
and Appendices, by Liecut.-Col. F. Cunningh 


Bickers & Son, 1875, 


Explanatory. 





1, Innine 


volumes. 8vo. London 








[June, 


the present reprint. The type is of that kind 
known as modern antique, and is bold and 





very clear. It is good for weak eyes, and the 
only objection one can have to it—if it may 
be called an objection—is the fact that after 
reading this large, clear, and beautiful type, 
some other books are more difficult to read by 
contrast, owing to their smaller and more 
indistinct type. Beautiful head and tail-pieces 
have been used, besides very handsoine ini- 
The 
work has been printed at the Chiswick Press, 
by Whittingham & Wilkins, and is a most 


tial letters, and the ink is very black. 


creditable specimen of their workmanship. 
The only fault that can be found with the 
typographical appearance of the work is that 
the red ink on the title-pages is not of a good 
colour—it being too light. The paper is ofa 
very good quality, but it should have been 
heavier. 

We have not hesitated to notice this edi- 
tion of Ben Jonson under the head of SHAKE- 


SPEARIAN Gossip, for no Shakespearian 


library is complete without a full set of the 


works of the old dramatists, and foremost 


among them is Gifford’s edition of Ben 


Jonson. 


THE following communication speaks tor 
itself :— 
Comparatively few persons who use, with ready tongue, 


the words “ too thin 


” 


to express their contempt for 
sham, are aware that they are quoting Shakespeare, in- 
stead of using, as they think, the latest slang phrase. 
Bluff King Henry VIII. said long ago: 


“TI come not 
To hear such flattery now, and in my presence ; 
They are foo thin and bare to hide offences. 
Hen. VIII. V, 11, 123. 
Can any one suggest an explanation to the query: 

‘** Do we find anywhere in Shakespeare a delineation of 
the ideal mother or sister ?””’ 

Nearly every other aspect of human character and of 
domestic life is so beautifully pourtrayed, that the absence 
of this can hardly be accounted for from its lack of dra- 
matic effort in a stage presentation. 

Jid Shakespeare consider it too holy or sacred for it 
r ? 


ifficient import in his 





appearance on the stage; or of in 


tir 





e to give it the prominence which other passions or af- 
fections seemed to him to require ? 


In Hermione, it i true, we have one phase of motherly 


instinct ; but, after all, it is rather in the way of honour 
and self-respect than of purely motherly affection for her 
offspring. When we consider the question from our 


standpoint, and the many opportunities offered him for 
developing and pourtraying the characteristics of both mo- 
ther and sister (the highest types of true womanhood), in 
the various aspects of passion and affecticn, iy surely 


YJ. T. K. 


seems conspicuous by its absence. 
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WE have received the following contribu- 
tion, pointing out another error in ‘* White’s | 
Shakespeare.” 


On page 89 of the Brstiopo.ist for April, 1875, an error 
in “* White’s Shakespeare”’ is pointed out, with the re- 
mark that “it seems odd that an example brought so 
prominently forward in the Preface should have such a 
vexatious error in it.”” 

There is another instance of the kind, and a more strik- 
ing one, a few pages further on in the same Preface. Mr. 
W. J. Rolfe, in his edition of Craik’s ** English of Shakes- 
peare,”’ p. 169, has called attention to it as follows: 

** White, in a note on ‘its folly,’ etc., * Winter’s Tale,’ 


1, 2. (vol. v., p. 





, of his edition of the poet), says, ‘It 
appears that the possessive pronoun 7¢s, in its consolidated 
form, was not known in Shakespeare’s time, and the ex- 
tended form 7?’s was only just coming into use.’ In vol. i. 
(the last volume published) Preface, p. xiii., after remark- 


ing that ‘no edition is worthy of confidence, or, indeed, 
to be called an edition, the text of which has not be 
compared, word by word, with that of the folio of 1623 


35 





and the precedent quarto copies;’ and that *a notice of even 
the slightest deviation from the text of 1623 in this edition 
has been deemed obligatory ;’ and that ‘as a guarantee 
of accuracy, the indication of these trifling variations has 
its value ;’ he goes on to say, ‘ Careful literary conformity 
to the old text, except in its corruptions and irregularities, 
has, however, a greater value than this of being a guaran- 
tee of exactness. 
‘Hamlet :’ 


For instance, in these passages in 


—* Vet once methought 
It lifted up 7# head and did address 
It self to motion.”’ (Act. i., Sc. 2.) 
“* This doth betoken 
The corse they follow did with desperate hand 
Fordo 7¢ own life.’’-—(Act v., Sc. 2.) 
And in this in Lear,— 
“* The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, 
That it had z¢ head bit off by 7# young,”— 





The use of z# in the possessive sense is not only a trait of 
the time, but even if there were no other evidence, is 
enough to show that ** Hamlet” and “* Lear”’ were writ- 
ten before ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale,”’ in which we find “ Z?’s 
it’s folly and 7?¢’s tenderness,” 


2 
Eighth,” in the first scene of which we have, 
former wonders 7¢s.”’ 


and before ‘* Menry the 





** made 
The last passage affords the earliest 
instance known, I believe, of the use of the neuter pos- 
sessive pronoun without the apostrophe. And yet until 
the appearance of the present edition of Shakespeare’s 


given indiscriminately throughout the test 


works 7¢s was 
of all editions. 

““If White’s variations from the folio of 1623,’’ Mr. 
Rolfe goes on to say, “‘in the case of this little word 7¢s 
or 7t’s, are to be judged by the rule which he himself lays 


‘ 


down, his edition is not ‘worthy of confidence.’ He 
has 7fs in seven places where the folio of 1623 has either 
it’s or it (Temp. i. 2, 47s.; R. & J.i. 3; A. &C. ii, 7, d2s.; 
Hen. V. v. 2; 2 Hen. VI. iii. 2), but in the passage from 
‘Henry VIII.,’ ed 


juoted in his Preface as the earliest in- 
stance of z¢s, he has 72 








s, which is correct. In * Measure 


for Measure’ (i. 2), the date of which he makes ten years 
y 


earlier than ‘ Henry VIII.,’ he has z¢s, which is also cor- 





rect. As we have seen, this is the only instance of 7¢s in 
the folio. In‘ 


rects it in the ‘ Additional Notes’ prefixed to his last 


Tempest, ii. 1,’ also, which has z¢s, but cor- 
(first) volume.” 

Is not this multiplicity of errors in connection with a 
boast in the Preface even more remarkable than the in- 


stance pointed out in the Bip.iopo.istT? Q. 
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THE THOMAS W. FIELD LIBRARY. 

THE bibliographical event of the past 
month of Mr. Field’s 
Library. We are spared the. necessity of 
any preliminary remarks by the articles 


has been the sale 


which we here reprint; in an editorial of 
May 21, 1875, in the (N. Y.) Evening Post, 
it is observed :— 


The dispersion of a private library is always accompa- 
nied with something like funeral gloom. The collection 
of books is usually the counterfeit presentment, the mental 
portrait of the collector, and, as a whole, represents the 
growth of his intellect. 

We have just received a bulky volume, handsomely 


printed on three hundred and eighty octavo pages, con- 





taining a catalogue of works relating to ** The American 
the ** War of the Revolution,” and the ** Early 


’ 


Indians,” 
History of America.’’ Two thousand six hundred and 
sixty-four different works upon these subjects, including 
more than four thousand volumes, have been the result 
of twenty years’ research and collection by Mr. Thomas 
W. Field. 


to a single subject of literary employment is hardly com- 


The motive which could cause such devotion 


prehensible by persons who look upon a library merely as 
Works 


whose very exterior is repellant with tokens of musty 


an instrument of pleasure or an article of luxury. 


lore, books whose physiognomy is as crabbed as a weather- 
beaten shipmaster, suggest to ordinary spectators only a 
sentiment of pity for the owner’s weakness. Thecollector 
is looked upon by most of his acquaintances as an inof- 
fensive monomaniac, whose peculiar aberration it is safest 
to indulge without contradiction ; not, indeed, however, 
without a certain measure of respect for the occult learn- 
ing which accompanies and distinguishes his lunacy. 
Abstruse and unsympathetic with common life as his 
pursuits seem to be, yet they have a utilitarian purpose. 
In this collection Mr. Field’s design was to collect all the 
works which would illustrate the history, literature, or 
origin of the American Indians, or throw light upon the 
concealed motives or secret history of the men of the 
Revolution. 

Two treatises by Mr. Field have been the result of his 
collection, Which illustrate how much of the growth of 
books comes from the possession of materials for their 
formation. The first of these was the story of the battle 
of Long Island, an octavo volume of four hundred and 
fifty pages, which contained all the documents relating 
to the battle, and a narrative of the events of the invasion 
and siege of Brooklyn. The second treatise was a bibli- 
ographical essay upon the works in his collection, which 
treated of the history, ethnology, 


sos, 


languages, traditions, 
or literature of the aborigines of America. Nearly two 
thousand works in Latin, Spanish, Dutch, and English, 
which formed the bulk of this collection, were not only 
catalogued, but annotated with brief synopses of their 
contents, and where the books were of some variety, with 
notices of their value. 

The catalogue which presents these and numerous 
other works for sale is itself a valuable contribution to the 
historic literature of America, as it presents at one view 
most of the works which possess any value for investiga- 
tions upon any branch of that subject. The collection is 
not by any means so rich in works upon cosmography 


and pre-Columbian discoveries as that of Mr. Henry C. 


rr 


i 
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Murphy, or in costly varieties of American history as that 
»f Mr. J. Carson Brevoort, nor does it pretend to vie with 
colle 


James Lenox ; t 


the princel tion of similar works belonging to Mr. 





it it is notable for including many of the 





curious ar gitive treatises upon the subjects of their 


collections which these gentlemen have not thought 





worthy of ‘ir hoarding. In personal narratives of cap- 


tivities among the Indians, and of life and adventures 


with them, illustrative uliar and secret habits 


and observances, the collection i The insig- 


very full. 


nificance of many of orks has caused them to be 





neglected, until they are almost out of reach of even the 
and their rarity is not excelled by 





most patient searcher, 





books printed two « uries ago. The collection is not, 
however, without many representatives of this latter class 
of works—books \ > bec 


of bibliography for the battles fought over them by bid- 





me famous in the annals 





ders for their possession. 
uirts, of De 
America. This work is at once the envy and the despair 
To obt 
first 


Among these, is a perfect copy, 


in thirteen | Bry’s collection of voyages in 


of bibliophilist iin a copy complete, with all the 
engravings, good impressions, the text unstained, 


and with wide margins, is the work of a lifetime, and 


many earnest and bold « 
plish it. When all the 


llectors have failed to accom- 


ther parts have, by slow acces- 








sions, grown together, the rare thirteenth part eludes the 
search at last. The marvellous uuty of the three hun- 
dred and twenty large engravings, executed by the 
Brothers De Bry three hundred years ago, s the 
work out of the catalogue of mere antiquities and ranks 


it with works of art. Perfect copies of the American 





voyages are priced at sums varying from one thousand to 
dol rhere are also the almost equally 
pon the Indians of New England, d 





in 1643-1671, by the Corporati 
Gospel in New 


n for Propagating the 
nly called the “ Eliot 
tracts.” 


The list of de 


catalogue contains the titles of m 





ita which follows the preface of the 


re than one hundred 





which the waste of time 


lering every day so much more diffi- 


works of scarcely inferior variety, 


and accident is ret 





cult to obtai iat it is to be regretted that the collection 


once made should be again dispersed. 
’ 


Two extremely erudite articles appeared 
in the (N. Y.) 
pen of Dr. J. 


Tribune from the trenchant 
Gilmory Shea. The first of 
these was a “ leader” on May 2 





This afternoon the hammer of the auctioneer will be- 





ional 
the part of the 
General or any State Government to secure and preserve 
of buoks 
bje« t 


a collection of books which it is a nz 


gin to dispers« 








reproach that no effort has been mac 


intact. It is not a mere collection of nuggets, 





made 
bibli 


ons exist that will fully supply the want 


whose rarity or qu has 


b i 


of jealous competition among 


tness 


them the 





ymaniacs: books of 


which other ed 








te a choice 
mas W. Field was 


and even gratify the taste of 


lection of Mr. Th 





nal value. 





otic mo a nati 
get together, as far as possible, all works bearing on the 
America No collection of works on 
Mr. 


Indian tribes of 


this sub 1e dimensions of 








Field's, unless, i 1, it be that of Mr. Bancroft, of San 
Francisco, which is devoted to the Indians of the Pacific 


Coast. It puts to shame this departinent in all our pub- 


h it extends to more than 3,000 
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lot 


lots, is not, as Mr. Field himself states, more than the 
nucleus of what would be a complete Indian collection. 
As such it would be invaluable to any State which should 


take it as a basis, and by the additions of successive years 





make it what we certainly should be able to present some- 





sre in the country, a perfect collection of works bear- 
ing on the history, manners, tribal relations, languages, 
myths, and antiquities of the primitive dwellers on this 
soil. 


subject. 


Unfortunately, there is a singular apathy on this 
Collections of antiquities gathered in the Uni- 
ted States are going constantly abroad to swell the muse- 
ums of E 


our rivers and lakes are better studied in Germany than 





rope. The languages of Indians who lived on 


in America. Our bibliography is all done by foreigners, 
and we depend on them to describe our ancient relics, 
classify our books, make special studies of every kind. 
A Margry can obtain an appropriation from Congress of 
thousands of dollars to print manuscripts of which he 
had already, in many cases, sold copies to students here, 
but nothing is spent to secure what is ready at hand. 

Mr. Field’s collection comprises works professedly on 
the Indians in general, or on any particular tribe ; works 


in which any special part is devoted to the Indians; works 





on the early discovery of America; works of personal 
intercourse with Indians as captives or otherwise ; works 
with authentic illustrations of Indian life; works even of 
fiction where the manners and customs of the red men 


form the main topic ; and lastly, works containing gram- 





matical analyses or vocabularies of Indian d t 
languages, as well as works published in the various In- 





dian 1: ges. Official public form an important 





class of works bearing on this topic. So little value has 
es of lite 
erally been scattered broadcast, 


and received at that valuation, 





been attached to this speci¢ 


has so gen- 





rthless 


it be- 


sent as almost we 


that in ti 





refer to 
proves, to the dismay of the st 


comes neces 


ary to 





7 





estiga 





no copy is accessible. This is the case in many branck 





and departments. There is hardly a single State or mu- 
nicipal body that can in irtment sh 
set of its own d 


any dep 


I w a complete 


cuments. Few States even now havea 


complete set of the reports of their Adjutant-Generals 





g the late war. What is true in general is especially 
Neither that 
es a complete set of 
ioner of Indian Affairs, yet 


fficial record of the rel 


true of the Indian Department. 3ureau 





nor the Library of Con 
the reports of the Commis 


zressS pc 





this 


is the tions of the nation to 





its wards, and consequently one of the all-important col- 


lections of material for their history. If the great gov- 





incidental 
Mr. Field’s 


f the Commissioners is com- 


iment depositories lack these, the minor 
} 


ye found still worse represented. 
of the reports 


his array of detached reports and documents is 





in extent and in value. To gather them has 
ork of almost inexhaustible patience and unlim- 
They are not books that occur in trade, that 





you can go out and purchase. They are in many cases 





documents that you' may scek in vain at 


the department 
whence they emanated. 
Mr. Field, it will be 


use, not for show. 


a library for real 





embraces many 
works that will draw to the salesroom of Bangs, Merwin 


&C of De Bry 


with Lan- 





und amateurs. is set 





e to see. De Bry, 


and, traveled from Holland t 


> Le Moine, the artist of that @l-starred 
lony in Florida. This brought hi@ in con- 


urnal, with Hakl 





ons, 

















ant 


tw 

















cases 
ment 
real 


many 





ee 











Sir Walter Raleigh. Out of this fortuitous acquaintance 
with what are now States of the Union, Florida and Vir- 


De Bry’s great *‘ Peregrinations in Indian 


ginia, arose 


issued at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 13 





Occidental 


This famous work was not sent forth at 


volumes 


It was a labor 





of time, of great care and merit in 


the engravings and letter-pre Father, son, and grand- 





son successively undertook the publication, so that while 
the first volume bears the date of 1590, it was not till 
thirteenth volume 


of this mode of 


forty-four years later, in 1634, that the 


appeared. As a necessary consequen 


publication, volumes were bought separately, and sets 


were rarely complete. For generations collectors have 











been s ing to form complete sets. In the heart of 
Russia, Baron Sobolewski proved himself a most zealous 
De Bry hunter. For years he searched and tried by 


agents in all parts. De Bry was his especial hobby, and 
his colle 


acknowledged extent and merit 
Ti e Sob - 


ction was one of 


in the choice condition of the vari 
le 


lewski sale br 


Mr. 


us parts, 


itors from 





ught comp all parts, but from 
Field b 
nearly a thousand dollars 


sisted 


them all re away the prize at the cost of 
The Sobolewski De Lry con- 
i ypies from the press, 


Mr. Field 








liect 





of a choice set of the e 


s; but 





briillis 





t im pre 


was not satisfied. There were gaps, missing pages, which 
Sobolewski failed to secure. Mr. Field set to work, and 





the result is that the magnificent set now to be sold is ab- 
f letter-press in Part 
Surely 


1e public-spirited individual, if libraries are apathetic, 


>t, except two leaves 


solutely perfe 





to Europe? 





will serve a ze excaé on it. 
The Eliot Tracts, the little priceless works issued by the 
t 2 


Apostle 


native tribes of New England, are well 





Massachuse of the Indians during his labor of 








represented here by five out of the eleven, and most of 


For these the competition will 





these 
I 


are extremely rare. 


> keen and spirited. These little quartos, ranging from 





eleven pages to thirty-six, will every one of them disdain 
bid that does not approach $1 They are of the 
rats in the book line. And if 
New York is not far behind. 








ew England 
Here is a 
turned out by New York’s 


Bradford, in 1715. What shall it be started at? 


veriest 
has such gentry, 
Mohawk 


printer, 


prayer-book, first 


When Mr. Field got it, there was a hot contest; bid rose 
on bid till the gem was s¢ 


Moha 


ured at nearly » There is 


that 








a little < primer, too, Stevens, who knows 
tty well, considers unique. He has never met 


books pre 
while of the prayer-book the writer knows 
Hariot of 16 


another copy; 
two. The 
able as the 
but still 
lot of the 


the zealous, impulsive, good-hearted, but not always con- 


od Latin ot as desir- 





reisag 


90, n 
h, which brought $1,000 n 


Then 


works of the celebrated friend of the Indian, 





yt long ago, 


Engl 


a most precious volume. there is a fine 


sistent, Las Casas—twenty works, that have cost immens¢ 
j } 


time and pains to gather, and which could easily be com- 





g 
The English versions 


pleted. Peter Martyr's ** De- 
ades,”’ 1555, 1577, 1597, 1612, 1628, form a beautiful set 


that will easily tempt our book-buyers. Canadian history, 
so intimately interwoven with Indian affairs, is well repre- 
sented. There are a Champlain’s Voyages of 1632; Les- 
carbot’s ** Histoire de la Nouvelle France” of 1618, and 


ish translation of 1609; 





Denys’ “ De- 


scription Géographique ;”’ Le Clercq’s “* Relation de Gas- 





several of the Hennepins, 1¢ 1697 


pesie ;’ 73 
and 





and 1698, 





ish edition of 1698; 
little 


ictionary, the original edition of. 1¢ 


Crespel’s Voyages ; 









nie curious volume; Lafiteau; Sag 
Huron I 


many recent works and reprints, including a remarkably 


with 
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large number of the almost unattainable issues of the 


Quebec Historical Society. Then there are several of 
the excessively rare and much coveted “ Jesuit Rela- 


ti yns,”” 





issued between 1632 and 1672, and all devoted to 
Two of Vimont’s, 1642, 1643, 


and others, appear here ; Companius’ version of Luther’s 





the missions in Canada, 
‘Catechism in Delaware,” and his “ Kort Beskrifnung’”’ 
of the Province of Nya Swerige ; a Vanderdonck ; Roger 
Williams’ “ Key;”’ the original edition of Hubbard's 
“Indian Wars,”’ meet the eye on al- 
most every page. 


b 











and similar works, 
Her 


ugh’s noble work « 





too, is a fine set of Lord Kings- 





n Mexico. 


But besides all these nuggets and rarities to commend 
the collection to amateurs, there remains the mass of the 


library — books on In 





s, prepared by the 


an language 





anish, Portuguese, Swedes, and E ngl 





French, S 





sh; per- 


t 


sonal narratives or local histories of wars or campaigns ; 


books that in type, paper, and binding look comically 





time 





s, but w 


d that 


primitive at be appreciated only 


yu fin information that must be had is there, 


and there only. Then comes the hunt, and it begins to 
dawn on the book-hunter that there are some of our 


bvoks yet to rise to the, dignity of nuggets. There is 


Sanders’ ** Indian Wars,” printed at Montpelier, Vt., in 


this sale; one 


There is Le 
** Narratives of Out- 


1812. There is a copy in other perfect 


copy is known, but no more. yudon’s selec- 

tion of some of the most interesting 

rages Committed by the Indians in their Wars with the 
People.” 


printed at Whitehall and published at 





in 1808. Of this only three perfect copies are 
cnown. There is Cusick’s ** History of the Six Nations,” 
of 182 


must be an 


the rare first edition 
Village. Sut 
Ww ul 1 be 
of our lit 


that we 


, printed at the Tuscarora 
end of all 


» on picking out choice bits, that some 





there things. It 





easy t 








raries might profit by our hints; but we fear 


1ay only call the attention of agents of the Brit- 


} and othe 


ish Museum 





r foreign institutions to what is 
t desirable, and the public spirit of 


our own buyers 


may awaken too late. Mr. Ficld earnestly desired his 


collection to go to some American institution and there 


grow to the dimensions he dreamed of but could not 
: 
. r 


ye to see. He offered it at a price to be determined by 


3,000.* That his offer was not taken the 


3y 





experts, less 
1 


public know. 


In the second article 


which appeared May 26, after the 


Trzbune \eading 
second 
day’s sale, Dr. Shea remarks : 

his “* Li- 
Collector 


led away 


“It is fitting,’’ says charming Dr. Dibdin, in 





brary Companion,” “that I should caution the 


in the very outset of his book-career, not to be 
by any of those meteor-like manias which sometimes pos- 
sess very intelligent men, and bring disgrace upon the 


- 1 
good 


sid cause of Brstioruitism. Especially let him be- 





wire of confining himself exclusivel 





y or imperatively, of 
sacrificing all his time and attention, his rest, and, as it 


nfort 





were, ¢ of mind, to one distinguishing or capricious 





branch of collection more than another; because the 
most prudent of men can scarcely refrain from committing 
” The 


ctor, is 





many errors in the indulgence o 1 a passion. 
buying of a library, according to the reverend d« 


pur 


a 


’ public and 





uit which involves “ religion, 





patri 


[* For 


athorized to deduct from a valuation made by J. 





it was 
mer 
Sabin & 


Sons, which was very near the amount realized at the 


$3,000 read $2,000, that being the sum 


sale.—E 











private happiness, pure and fixed principles of taste, and 


intellectual refinement of the most exalted kind,” and it 


is to be carried on with an enthusiasm tempered and 


restrained by judgment—unless indeed ‘ta very choice 


or curious, or supposed unique article presents itself,’’ 
when it is proper for the bidder to “ screw courage to its 
sticking place,” cast aside a parsimony that borders upon 


avarice, and defy competitors. The careless spectator 


who should Stray int the auction rooms this week to 


watch the dispersal of the Field library under the ha 








mer, might be tempted to imagine that while the propri 





tor of that remarkable collection had set small store by 





the old bibliophilist’s advice against an exclusive devo 





tion to one branch of literature, he had certainly followed 
his counsel to buy boldly whenever he got upon the 
With a few 


tions, the whole library relates to 


trace of a great rarity. 





unimportant excep- 
the early history of 
America or to the American Indians; but though the 
subject is thus limited, the number of costly gems which 
Mr. Field has brou P 


be it from us to intimate that some of the shabby little 





together is indeed amazing. Far 


volumes for whose possession bibliomaniacs are wont to 
contend, derive their sole value from the fact that nobody 
ever heard of them before, or that all other copies of 


them |} lost, destroyed, 





ve been used for curl papers, 


literally read to pieces at farm-house fire-sides, or locked 


up in great libraries. The meanest of these dead books, 


though worth little for its styl r subject-matter, may 


have historical value, and is certainly not without curious 
and even profitable interest. Like the fragments of com- 
mon domestic utensils, gnawed bones, and 


heaps of 





kitchen refuse whicl important discov- 
eries respecting the prehistoric inhabitants of Europe, 


Ider 


intrinsic 


these stray bits of forgotten literature have often a hic 








significance ent 





ned to their 
worth. 


The department of kn 





in which 


Mr. Field | 


; to the genu- 








sued his labors offers some special attracti 





ine collector. Not to speak of the splendid opportunity 


for the exercise of taste, learni 





g, industrv. and minute 


and patient research in gathering the work 





of the early 


American voyagers, and the delight which the true lover 


of quaint narrative and exciting adventure must take in 


f their alw 


the perusal iys fres 





vages, there is a peculiar 





value in the [Indian collection which forms the principal 
part of the library now 
‘i »f the 


unfortunately broken up. Mr. 


records of the aborigines of this 


rig 


een approached, and will probably 


Field's collection « 





country has never | 


long remain unsurpassed. These people, who present an 
as 





ethnological problem of the 1est scientific importance, 
are fast vanishing ft , and before long they 





will be as entirely cre > past as the lake-dwell- 


ers of Switzerland. Yet nothing has been done, except 





by a few enthusiastic student 


} 


to preserve the scanty 








and perishable materials for their history, and even the 


United States Government has not kept the official ac- 
count of its own dealings with them 


which, perhaps, 


under all the circumstances, is not surprising. The crea- 
tion of this Indian library was indeed, therefore, to cite 


Ited ] 


Dibdin's exalted language, a work of patriotism, and the 





avidity with which some of its shabbiest volumes has 





j 





been purchased is by no means a symptom of that book- 
madness which the world has agreed to look upon as one 
of the most amiable of f S. 





Indeed, the story of 





terday’s sale goes far to prove 


that the genuine bibliomania, in its virulent form, has 


hardly an existence among a people who mingle a sort of | 


practicality even with their extravagances and their intel- 
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lectual dissipations. The books in the department of 


American ethnology, history, and travel which embody 


information not to be found elsewhere, usually brought 


more than what dealers would consider a fair price ; but 
the great curiosity of the collection, the beautiful Sobo- 


lewski copy of De Bry’s ‘*Greater Peregrinations,”’ 


aroused only a languid interest, and sold for about half 


its market value. This is a book which has a history of 
its own, and the identical copy sold yesterday is well 


known to all European collectors. It does not compare 


with the sumptuous and unapproachable De Bry which 


Dibdin examined with such rapture in the Grenville 


library, but it is the finest specimen of this almost unat- 


tainable work which the present generation is likely t 


have the opportunity of purchasing. But while these 


volumes of voyages in the Western 


thirteen antique folio 
Indies, with their wonderful plates, are esteemed by 
bibliophiles all the world over as a prize of the very first 
magnitude, which generations have spent in fruitless 
efforts to attain, we cannot help suspecting that the 
American bidders allowed themselves to inquire whether 
the same matter contained in De Bry could not be found 
elsewhere. This is not the sort of question which would 


ever occur to your true bibliomaniac ; but we shall not 


say that it is not common sense. 

The following is Dr. Shea’s account of the 
first day’s sale, and was published in the 
Tribune of May 25: 


= 


This sale opened promptly at the hour announced, Mr. 


Sabin, the well-known N: 1 biblio- 






grapher, acting as auctior was well for the collec- 
tion that the works comprising it should be put before the 


competitors by one so thoroughly aware of the « 





mpara- 
tive value of books on American history. The attendance 
was, under all the circumstances, a fair one 


d of 


advantag 


rhe present 


metl at sale through agent has, doubtless, 





auctions the 


some 
personal interest which gave such a charm to sales where 
the great book-hunters and virtuosos of the day came into 


nism, and bid rose on bid, as each resolved not t 





itdone bya rival collector. Where an ‘order is left in 


cold bl 


for aft 


agent goes the length allowed, and having reached it, ex- 


d with an experienced agent, there is no room 








erthoughts, no rivalry can influence the bid. The 


nent is allowed t 


uw. 


cept in the rare cases where his 





sway, he must stop. 


Several great libraries like tl 





e Astor were represented 









among the buyers, and there were als« 
vidual collectors, among whom were Messrs. W. M. Dar- 
lington, L. E 


The eavslier works on th 


it some indi- 


preser 


. Chittenden, L. D. Alexander, and Brayton 





Ives. talogue drew out no 





sharp competition. The fine English Acosta, printed 





hen the bids came on fast an 


Adair’s, ** Ameri- 


1604, was started at § 


eager, till it was struck down at $18. 





can Indians,” (often lacking,) next took the 





with the may 


fancy of book men and ran up to $9.50. 


Adelung’s 
f information on the In- 


books in 


Mithridates,” 





dian languages, brought only $2.38 a volume ; bi 
In Aldama’s ‘* Mexican 


Grammar,” (Mexico 1754,) though imperfect, brought $5 ; 





lian languages went off well. 





Arenas’s ‘Vocabulario de las Lenguas Castellana y Mexi- 
cana,” $25; a later edition, $13.50; “* Avila’s Mexcan 


.s0; Allen’s * 


the Ship Olive Branch,” a very curious book te}ling how 





Particulars of the Capture of 





Gramma,” 


his ship was seized off the Irish coast by the British cruis- 


ers because he happeaed to have a cargo of arms on 


+ ow 








neze 
May 
brou 
mari 
man 
prin 
sion: 
Brox 
Bx 
arou 
Astc 
Bric 
Cam 


} 
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= oe board while a rebellion was going on in the Isle of Erin, | Lor. 

be dy brought only $2.38 ; Levinus Apollonius’s works on Peru, | 621 Eliot’s Tears of Repentance, $36.00. 

— with the map, one of the earliest on which our Hudson 6aa2 ** Further Account. $75.00. 

; but appears under its Spanish name of Rio de Montafias; | 623 “ Brief Narrative. $72.50. 

obo- brought only $2.50; Bishop Baraga’s ‘* Grammar of the | 642 Eres’ Memoirs. $8.00. 

se Otchipwe Language”’ started at $2, and rose steadly to | 649 Evan’s Geographical Essays. $29.00. 

half $12 50, and was cheap at that; Barcia’s “Collection of | 656 Exquemelin’s Bucaniers. $27.00. 

Y of Primitive Historians,” hesughs. $43.50; Barnum’s ““Spy | 686 Field’s Battle of Long Island. $4.62. 

well Unmasked ”—the original New York edition of 1828, | 688 ‘“* Indian Bibliography. 4.25. 

= beautifully bound in half levant morocco—seemed to be | 692 Filson (John). Kentucky. $41.00. 

hic 6 oveted by many. The first bid was $10; this was soon 722 Force’s American Archives. $38.25. 

ville doubled, and the hammer fell at $21.50. ‘* Bartram’, 723 - Tracts. 4 vols. $16.00. 

— Travels,’”’ of which there were several editions, ranged 729 Four Kings of Canada. $22.00. 

tka from $3 to § A little tract of the famous Anthony Be- | 733 Foxe’s North West Fox. $50.00. 

hese nezet should have brought more than $3.50. A little 738 Franklin’s Lancaster Massacre. J 

; Maya primer, printed in Yucatan by Dr. Behrendt, 789 Garcilaso de la Vega. Translated. $16.50. 

Bes brought $7. Bertonio’s ** Life of Christ,” printed in Ay- | 823 Gomara’s West India. $21.50. 

hirst mara (a Peruvian language), and what the title called Ro- 826 Gookin’s Historical Collections. $11.00. 

— mance (Spanish), brought $13. Two queer little tracts. | 857 Hakluyt’s Voyages. Folio. 1589. $36.00. 

ne printed in Belgium by Rev. Mr. Bonduel, a Western Mis- 904 Hariot’s Virginia. $28.00 

ther sionary, brought $6.63. That “* Boon’s Life,” printed at 933 Haywood’s Civil History of Tennessee. $50.00. 

und Brooklyn in 1824, reached $7, could not surprise any one. 934 “ Aboriginal History of Tennessee. $88.00. 

_— Boturini Benaduci’s *‘ Idea de Una Nueva Historia” 956 Hennepin’s Travels. $30.00. 

sit aroused competition, but Boston carried it away from the 66 Herrera’s General History. 6 vols $%12.00. 
Astor at $13. Aftgr a short respite the sale was resumed. | 1006 Holmes’ Annals of America. 2 vols. $12.00. 

the Brickell’s ‘* North Carolina,” poor as it is, brought $6; | 1015 Hopkins’ Historical Memoirs. $25.00. 
Campanius’s ‘* Nya Swerige,”” an account of the Swedish | 1052 Humboldt’s Cordilleras. Folio. $40.00. 

the colony on the Delaware, though imperfect, brought $17. | 1060 Hutchins’ Virginia. $12.00. 
But that it lacked a plate it would have been upto near | 1067 Imlay’s Western Territory. $9.75. 

Mr $100. One of the cheapest books was a fine copy of the | 1112 James’ Rocky Mountains, $15.75 


yriginal edition of ‘‘ Carver’s Travels,’ which brought 1163 Josselyn’s New England’s Rarities. $35.00. 
nly $5.50. An admirer of Gen. Cass brought in his tracts | 1182 Kelley’s Mental Novelist. $14.00. 


at prices ranging from $2 to $3. The catalogue of the | 1208 Kingsborough’s Mexico. Colored Plates. 9 vols. 























Astor Library brought $15, but less respect was shown to Folio. 
sie that of Congress, which hung fire. Catlin’s works, | 1245 La Hontan’s Voyages. 2 vols. $12.00. 
me “ Champlain” and *“* Charlevoix,”’ excited more competi- | 1248 Lancaster Massacre. pe 
<i tion, | 1267 Las Cassas. Worksin Spanish. 8 parts. $60.00. 
iis A ‘ | 1283 Las Casas. Tears of the Indians. $12.50. 
ea In the following resumé of what some of | 1301 Lawson's Carolina. $25.00. 
—— the principal works brought, we have pur- | "32 Lenoir. Antiquities Mexicaines. 2 vols. Folio. 
rt te sely omitted such as were noticed in the | ee 
fe in _ y ' src egal : | 1335 Lescarbot. Nouvelle France. 1618. $110.00. 
os Tribune's report of the first day’s sale : | 1336 “ Nova Francia. 1609. $110.00. 
The cor. 1354 Lewis and Clarke’s Expedition. 3 vols. $12.00 
at 35 American Pioneer. Sit 1376 Livingston’s Military Operations. $14.50. 
dt 141 Beverly’s Virginia. $8.« Loskiel’s Missions in North America. $7.00. 
161 Bolton’s West Chester a $17.25. 1394 Loudon’s Indian Narratives. 2 vols. $200.00. 
— 279 Cartwright’s Labrador. $15.00. 1418 McCall’s History of Georgia. $31.00. 
die 306 Catlin’s Indian Gallery. Folio. $37.50 1444 M’Kenney and Hall’s Indian Tribes. 3 vols. Folio 
Dies 308 Catlin’s Indians. 2 vols. Colored Plates. $48.00. | $90.00. 
yton 320 Champlain. 6 vols. $21.75. 1484 Martyr’s Decades. Translated. %29.00. 
a 32t Champlain. Novvelle France. Map in fac-simile. 1501 Mather’s War with the Indians. * $100.00. 
‘eo. $31.00. | 1554 Metcalf’s Indian Narratives. $24.00. 
; d 331 Charlevoix—Translated. 6 vols. $30.00. | 1575 Mohawk Prayer Book. Bradford’s Edition. $60.00. 
419 Conduct of the Paxton Men. $29.00. | 1583 Mohawk Primer. $18.00. 
457 Coxe’s Carolina, $10.00. | 1593 Moore’s Voyage to Georgia. $14.00- 
460 Craig’s Olden Time. 2 vols. $28.00. | 1618 Morton’s Crania Americana. $30.00. 
479 Cutler’s Topography of Ohio. $10.00. | 1661 New England’s First Fruits. $22.50. 
485 Darnell’s Journal—First edition. $85.00. 1751 Papoonahoal’s Visit. $24.00. 
504* De Bry’s Collection of Voyages. $648.00. | t778 Penhallow’s Indian Wars. First edition. $105.00. 
516 Deny’s Ameriqve Septentrionale. 36.00. | 1811 Pickett’s Alabama. 2 vols. $10.00. 
517 Deplorable State of New England. $4.00. 1830 Plain Facts Relative to the Indians. $17.00. 
om 543 Doddridge’s Notes on Virginia, etc. $10.50. 1925 Relation of the Conquest of Florida. $32.00. 
ee 572 Drayton's South Carolina. $16.00. | 1993 Robin’s Travels. Translated. $8.50. 
oe 593 Eastburn’s Narrative. $13.00. 2055 Sanders’ Indian Wars. $102.50. . 
ate. 597 Easton's King Philip’s War. $26.00. 2075 Schoolcraft’s Indiar 6 vols. 4to. $72.00. 
cs 618 Eliot’s Day Breaking. $30.00. | 2114 Shea's Jesuit Relations. 24 vols. $48.00, 
620“ Progress of the Gospel. $42.00. ' 2116 Shephard’s Clear Sunshine. $10.00, 
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LOT. 

2129 Simcoe’s Journal. 4to. First edition. $30.00. 
2166 Smith (Col. James). Life. $40.00. 

2169 Smith’s General Historie of Virginia. Folio. $147.00. 
2170 Smith’s Trve Travels. Folio. $147.50. 


2188 Smith’s History of New Jersey. $31.00. 


$10.00. 


2199 Smith’s Bouquet’s Expedition. 








2249 Squier and Davis’ Mississippi Valley. 4to. $20.00. 
2267 Stevens’ Historical Nuggets. 2 vols. $10.50. 
273 Stiles’s Three Judges. r2mo. $7.50. 

3 Stith’s History of Virginia. $20.00. 

; Tarleton’s Campaigns. $11.00. 

Thomson’s Shawanese Indians. $7.00. 

3 Thorogood’s Ievvs in America. $22.50 
2420 Donck’s New Netherlands. $65.00. 
2470 Washington’s Journal. $20.00. 

33 Whitfield’s Strength Out of Weakness. $15.00. 


0 Williams’ Key to the Languages of America. $79.00 





2592 Wither’s Border Warfare. $10.5 

599 Wood's Long Island. $6.50. 

2614 and 2615 Yates’ and Moulton’s New York. $24.00. 
Hartley Papers. $690.00. 


The sale developed some curious variations 
in value. Many works «f much rarity sold far 
below their market value, while others of the 
more 


common class sold far beyond the 


price Mr. Field paid for them. The average 
price realized was, however, very fair, and 
confirms a statement we have frequently 
made: that a library carefully and intelli- 
gently selected, will not fail to realize most, 
if not all, of its cost—being, in fact, a mere 
investment—the books themselves having a 
good interest in their use, to say nothing of 
the glory and comfort ofa fine library. 

We cannot do better than conclude this 
article with Dr. Shea’s remarks in the New 
York 7rzbune of May 29th: 

Thus closed the sale of Mr. Field’s library, the largest 
and finest special collection of works relating to the In- 
dians of America and Indian antiquities that has been 


gathered on this coast. No other special collections of 


works of this kind have been sold except those of Dr. 
Herman Lu und Prof. W. W. Turner, and those 


were of very limite Schoolcraft’s government 








i extent, 
work does not embody a thousandth part of the informa- 
llection. Itis a matter of Na- 
tional regret that Mr. Field could not attain a good old 
age among the books he loved, giving his country a com- 
prehensive work that would have been an honor to him 
and to the country. A gentleman whose attention was 
called to the announcement of the proposed sale offered 
to purchase the entire collection and allow Mr. Field the 


intending then to deposit it in 





use of it during his | 
ic institution. But the owner deemed it the 





some publi 





purse to let the sale proceed. To biblo- 


been a 


more honorable « 
philes, bibliopoles, and bibliomaniacs the sale has 
great lesson. Though some books have risen, nuggets 
have fallen somewhat from the fancy prices to which 


hasty amateur collectors raised some volumes, while 


books of merit, 
The whole sale produced something like $13,500. 


once overlooked, have steadily appre- 
ciated. 
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THE PRIVATE LIBRARIES OF PROVI- 
DENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 


By HORATIO ROGERS. 





[From the ** Providence Press.’"] 


III.—mR. ROYAL C. TAFT’S LIBRARY. 

Tue suite of rooms containing Mr. Taft’s books is ex- 
tremely attractive. A long and spacious apartment, whose 
deep bay window, with its western outlook, commands a 
view of the College Campus, forms the principal library, 
while a cosy little ** snuggery,” to borrow an expression 


from Dickens, leads from it. Fine paintings in rich 
frames hang upon the walls; the book-cases are artistic 
and ornate, and the books within leave nothing to be de- 
sired as to the style of the edition, or the perfection of 
All that the skill of the printer, the art 


of the engraver, or the handy-work of the bindercan d 


their condition, 


has been done for the twenty-five hundred volumes here 
collected. 

The green-houses in the grounds about the house 
clearly indicate that a love of flowers characterizes the 
owner ; and, on entering the library, one cannot help 
being impressed with the fullness a@d richness of its 
botanical department. Here is Curtis’ ‘* Botanical \aga- 
zine,”’ from its inception in 1787, and with its continuation 
to the present time, in over one hundred volumes, and 


with six thousand coloured plates, Another splendid 
work is Loddige’s “* Botanical Cabinet,” in twenty vol- 


umes, large paper, containing two thousand coloured en- 
Still another invaluable set to the botanist is 





s “*Plantz Asiatice Rariores,” in three imperi 
I 


folios, 


likewise Sir Joseph Paxton’s ‘** Magazine of Botany,” in 


with three hundred coloured illustrations; and 


sixteen royal octavos, and with seven hundred coloured 


slates. Then, too, are to be found here Lindley’s “ Ser- 
E j 


tum Orchidaceum,” folio; Linden’s ** Pescatorea,”’ in two 


Hooker and Greville’s ‘“‘ Icones Filicum,”’ two 


Hooker's 
‘“* Century of Ferns,” and his ‘* Second Century of Ferns;” 


volumes ; 
volumes, folio; Hooker’s *“* Genera Filicum ;”’ 


—but where shall I stop?—for there are several hundred 
of the most elegant and expensive works on botany ex- 
tant, all elaborately illustrated with richly coloured en- 
gravings, some of them coloured by hand. This depart- 
ment is specially strong in books relating to orchids, or 
orchidaceous plants. 

To attempt, in a single newspaper article, to enumerate 
the names ef all the botanical works worthy of mention, 
contained in this library, would be like trying to combine 
in a single bouquet all the flowers in some extensive con- 
servatory. When looking at these representations of the 
floral productions of all parts of the world, so brilliantly 
pictured in various forms of beauty and with scrupulous 
fidelity, it can easily be imagined that they are invested 
with life, and that one is wandering in the tropies, or 
strolling through a garden, with sweetness and perfume 
floating in the air. Surely he whose enthusiasm for 
flowers and botany could lead him to make such a collec- 
tion of works upon the subject, can truly say with the 
poet: 

Your voiceless lips, O flowers, are living preachers, 

Each cup a pulpit,—every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers, 
From loneliest nook.” 


The fastidious elegance that characterizes this library, 
is exhibited throughout. 





It appears most strikingly, how- 
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ever, in the illustrated books, the number of proof impres- 
sions of which is very considerable. One of the most 
valuable of all is ** Le Musee Royal,” in two folio vol- 
umes, the plates being proofs before letter. Another 
den’s ** Royal Gallery of British Art,”’ 


an elephant folio, also with unlettered proofs. Then there 





superb thing is F 








are Bowyer’s folio edition of Hume’s “* England, in ten 
, With its nearly two hundred fine illustrations ; 








» edition of Shakespeare, in nine volumes, 
y full of splendid engravings ; and Bulwer’s folio 
edition of Milton, in three volumes, on large paper, illus- 
trated by Westall. Of smaller books there are Holbein’s 





Triomphe de la Mort,” issued at Basle in 1780, proof 
impressions, bound most sumptuously by Petit, of Paris, 


in full crushed levant morocco ; and Marryat’s * History 
of Pottery and Porcelain in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and 
Seventeenth Centuries,” large paper, India proofs of the 
numerous beautiful engravings, the plates coloured in a 
superior manner and mounted on drawing paper, only 
twenty-five copies of which were printed in this style. 

A great favourite with its owner, as well it may be, is a 
copy of “ Forster’s Translation of the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments,”’ in five quarto volumes, on large paper, 
with proof impressions of Smirke’s plates, and containing a 


inserted illustrations. Most if not all the in- 





number of 
sertions are likewise proofs before letter. This gem 
came from David Roberts’ library and was Smirke’s own 
copy, having been gotten up by the artist himself. Asso- 
ciation, of course, wreathes anound it an added attraction. 
It would be difficult to find more dainty copies of Rogers’ 
” Italy 
of both are ¢ 


a number of elegant inserted plates. Though inserted 


’ than two upon these shelves. The illustrations 
| 


roofs before letter, and one of the copies has 





plates usually enhance the value and attractiveness of a 
book, yet it must be admitted that they detract from, 
rather than add to this volume, for so peculiarly delicate 
and graceful are the designs of Turner, Stothard, Prout 
and the other artists, who have embellished this work. 
that a different style seems coarse and stiff beside them, 
These copies are some of the few in which the prints im- 
mediately preceding and following the little poem called 
‘** Arqua,”’ are transposed, Petrarch’s house being placed 
before, and his tomb after it, instead of w7ce versa, as was 
intended, and as they are found in the great majority of 
copies. A few impressions were worked off before the 
mistake was corrected. Apart from any other means of 
judging, the existence of this erroneous transposition, 
alone, would indicate a very early impression from the 
plates. The bindings of these choice little dainties, as 
would be imagined, are worthy of their contents. The 
copies of * Rogers’ Poems”’ are also very fine, and the 
impressions from the plates are proofs. Mention of a copy 
of Rogers’ “* Pleasure of Memory, with other Poems,” edi- 
tion of 1801, proof plates, should not be omitted. Thisis 
a presentation copy from the poet to Robert Balmanno. 
and contains two of the author’s autograph notes. An 
explanation of the reason why the owner of this library 
has gone so generously into ‘Rogers’ Poems” and 
Rogers’ ** Italy,” for there are several of each, and such 
copies as he possesses are not to be purchased fora song, 
may, perhaps be found in his admiration for the designs 


of Stothard. Works illustrated by this artist abound 





on his shelves. He has, at least, two lives of Stothard ; 
one of them is inlaid to folio size, and both of them are 
elaborately extended by numerous inserted plates. There 
are more than a thousand of Stothard’s designs in this 
collection, scattered through different books. Especially 
valuable are some pen-and-ink sketches, and half a dozen 
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water-coloured drawings by this artist, some of which lat- 
ter are framed and hang upon the walls of the library. 

rhe pictorial galleries are numerous, embracing the 
Galerie du Musée Napoleon, in eleven volumes, and many 
others. 

Another branch of illustrated books is the made up 
volumes, or works in which plates not issued with the 
work, have been inserted, some of which have already 
been alluded to. To this class belong Byron’s ‘* English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” the first American edition 
published in Charleston, S. C., inlaid to folio size, and 
containing one hundred and fifty inserted plates, some of 





them original impressions ; Leslie’s “ Life of Constable,” 
folio, with eighty-two added plates ; ‘‘ Knight’s History 
of England,” the first edition, with numerous inserted il- 
lustrations, many proofs; and Petit’s ‘*‘ Mary Queen of 
Scots,” extended from two to four volumes. This last 
work, for one so recently issued, seems to be a favourite 
for illustrations in this locality, there being several made 
up copies in Providence, all more or less elaborately ex- 
tended with inserted plates. Perhaps the made up book 
in this collection, as worthy of mention as any is ** Crabb 
’ 


Robinson’s Diary.” The fine English edition in three 


volumes has already been extended to six, and as the 





work has not been bound, it would not be surprising to 
see it yet again “‘ doubled up,” for it possesses an almost 
boundless capacity for illustration, and the zeal of this il- 
lustrator seems well nigh as boundless as its capacity for 
illustration. 

Not only does Mr. Taft incline strongly to the works of 
artists but also to their lives, and to the literature of art. 
There are many works in each class. Of the first I recall, 
in addition to the lives of Stothard and of Constable, al- 
ready mentioned, the lives of Leslie, Turne., Reynolds, 
Wilkie, Haydon, William Collins, Thomas Cole, David 
Roberts, David Cox, and Sir Thomas Lawrence ; and of 
the older artists, Raphael, Da Vinci, Holbein, Salvator 
Rosa, and many others. The literature of art is equally 
well represented. 

Of poetry and the drama, one finds a fine copy of 
** Dodsley’s Old Plays,”’ of course 
the best editions of ‘* Shakespeare ; 






a half-dozen copies of 
’ ** Pope’s Translation 





f Homer Du Roveray’s edition, on large paper, in 
eighteen volumes, with proof plates ; and Little Brown & 


Co.’s edition of fhe British Poets, in one hundred and 


hirty volumes, on large 
credit to A 


ice edition of ‘*C 


paper. This latter work is a 
Then there is Moxon’s 





rican typography. 





pbell’s Poems,” the engravings 





being proof impressions; likewise a complete set of 
Coleridge’s Works in Prose and Verse, the best editions, 
in twenty-seven volumes. In this connection, one is re- 
minded of Coleridge’s enthusiastic outburst in regard to 
poetry, and which it is hoped, can be applied by many 
readers of this article, with equal truth, though it may be 
in a much humbler way, “ Poetry,”’ says Coleridge, ** has 
been to me its own exceeding great reward ; it has soothed 
my afflictions ; it has multiplied and refined my enjoy- 
ments ; it has endeared solitude ; and it has given me the 
habit of wishing to discern the good and the beautiful in 
all that meets and surrounds me.”’ 

In other branches of literature may be found the best 
editions of many standard authors, some on large paper, 
and all admirable. Especially noticeable are Sharpe’s 
“British Essayists,’”’ on large paper, in twenty-four 
volumes: Drake’s “ British Essayists,’”’ also on large 
paper, in five volumes ; ** Z/sop’s Fables,”’ in two volumes, 
and ** Gay’s Fables,”’ in two volumes ; both of the latter 
are Stockdale’s editions of 1793, on large paper, with proof 
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impressions of the plates. I must not forget to mentiona 
copy of the first English edition of the Waverly novels, 
in forty-two volumes, with inserted illustrations. 

Allusion to the historical works, and to all others, must 
be omitted for lack of space. Indeed, 
like this, one can only suggest the richness of a fine 
It will 


be observed from what has already been written, that this 


in a brief sketch 


library, instead of enumerating or describing it. 


collection, for its size, is unusually choice There are 


many first editions and uncut copies, and all of most ex- 
cellent works. Mr. Taft evidently does not subscribe to 
the doctrine of the poet’s line, 

“* A book's a book, although there’s nothing in it.” 
Special note should be made of the elegance of the 


binding. If the exteriors are a proper indication of the 





owner’s appreciation of the contents of these richly bound 
ind I fancy they 


why no pains 


are, one readily 
7; } 


volumes, understands 








and expense have been spared in theira % 
There is great wealth of full crushed levant and turkey 
morocco, and of full and tree calf; and the marks of Bed- 
ford, Riviere, and other masters of their art, show that 
money has not been grudged on the outside, as it certain- 
of this library. If a dash of 
enthusiasm has at times manifested itself in writing of 





ly has not been on the inside 


this choice collection of books, it is only because no one 
with a literary taste or with an eye for the beautiful, can 
become familiar with its attractions, and remain utterly 
devoid of enthusiasm. 

It is pleasant to find a man actively engaged in large 
and successful enterprises. who can turn aside from mak- 
ing money to indulge in the quiet pleasures of literature. 
Whether one’s business is the acquisition of power, orthe 
acquisition of wealth, he who neglects all resources for 
hours of recreation, will sooner or later learn his error 
with bitter regret. This passage from the third volume of 
Prescott’s ‘** Charles V.,”" referring to that monarch after 
his abdication from the throne and retirement to the 
monastery of Yuste, will illustrate my meaning : ** Charles 
had brought but a meagre array of books to adorn his 
His life 
It was his 


shelves at Yuste. He was never a great reader. 
had been too busy to allow the leisure for it. 
misfortune in his youth not to have acquired a fondness 


for bo ks 


it is the unfailing solace in the hour of trouble.” 


that best source of enjuyment in prosperity, as 


IV.—THE COLLECTION OF MR. C. FISKE HARRIS, 

Few men, comparatively, have gathered together so 
many treasures of literature and art as Mr. Harris. The 
three stories of his house are filled with objects of inter- 
est. Would that I could dwell upon the fine pictures, the 
choice collection of rare old china, and the numerous and 
elegant articles of vertu. The profusion of material, 
however, astonishes me that I must not wander too far 
from the subject matter of this sketch. 

“It is related of De Quincey that he disdained to have 
his books on shelves, as we usually see them in libraries, 
but spread them promiscuously about the floor, often 
keeping his choicest volumes in the family wash-tub.” 
The fact, though not the reason, will apply in part to the 
collection of which I am writing. Go where you will in 
Mr. Harris's house, you will find books. They long ago 
overflowed the library proper, which holds but a small 
portion. 
dwarf book-cases, while upstairs they have made a bolder 


They have colonized in the parlor in ornate 
stand. Onthe second floor high cases run round three 
sides of a large room, a spacious closet out of it being de- 
voted to engravings. The third story seems quite given 
up to books, as several rooms entirely overrun with them 
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testify. They stand upon shelves: they are stacked in 


piles: they are packed in trunks and boxes: they are shut 
and they 
The owner has no idea of their 
number, and the writer estimates that there are, at least, 


up in closets: 


are huddled on the floor. 


they are bundled up in paper ; 


8,000 volumes and 5,000 pamphlets. 

The engravings, whether bound or in portfolios, are ex- 
ceptionally fine. A few are framed and hang upon the 
walls, but very large numbers of choice prints are piled 
together on shelves and tables. Trial proofs in different 
states, and early impressions abound. The old masters 
are well represented, but the strength of the collection is 
in the modern school, containing, as it does, the chefs 
d@’euvre of Muller, Toschi, Raphael Morg en, Longhi, 
Raphael 


for his celebrated print of 


and many other equally famous engravers. 
Morghen’s “Order Book’ 


Raphael's ** Transfiguration,’ made out undoubtedly by 








rraver’s own hand, and running up to number 600, 
is a curiosity relating to art. Mr. Harris’ copy of the 
print is number three. In addition to this, there is a 
large number of Raphael Morghen’s other engravings 
of Salvator Rosa and 


Not to be surpassed is a series of five 


likewise complete sets, or nearly so, 
Waterloo etchings. 


mpressions of Muller’s “Sistine Madonna.”’ The first 
of the series is the original etching’: next is the engraver’s 
proof after he had worked upon the plate four years: 
third is a similar proof after he had worked six years upon 
it: then comes a proof before letter on India paper, only 
twenty-two having been printed in this style; and finally 
an impression before retouch. Mr. Thies, in his catalogue 
of the Gray collection, notes that a proof on India paper, 
like the ome just mentioned, was sold in Berlin in 1866 for 
740 thalers, and another at Dresden, in the following year, 
for 800 thalers, a thaler at that time being equivalent to 
a dollar in our currency. It is confidently believed that 
no finer series of this master-piece of engraving is any- 
where to be found. The following are a few noticeable 
folios of fine plates : ** Musée Francais,”’ four volumes, 
original issue ; Holbein’s ‘* Heads,” published by John 
Chamberlaine in 1792 ; and Hogarth’s ** Graphic Works,” 
imper al size. This last volume consists of eighty-four 
plates, all impressions before retouch, proofs before let- 
ters, or engraver’s proofs. They consist in part of the 
She ad- 


vertised that they might be had of her at her house in Lei- 


eighty engravings sold by Mrs. Hogarth in 1768. 


cester Fields, immediately after her husbands death, and 
these were so obtained by aformerowner. The other four 
are equally authentic. 
bound up together. 


These eighty-four plates are now 
Especially to be admired is an atlas 
folio containing Sir Robert Strange’s works, a collection 
of historical prints engraved from pictures by the cele- 
brated painters of the Roman, Florentine, Lombard, 
Venetian, and other schools, with descriptive remarks. 
Some of the plates measure twenty-three by eighteen in- 
ches. This is a magnificent series, and, in its department, 
will probably never be surpassed, perhaps never equalled. 
A single sentence about Sir Robert Strange is quoted 
from Rryan’s famous “‘ Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers ”’ to show how that distinguished authority ranks 
him, Says the English author,—" In 1751 he returned to 
London, at a period when historical engraving had made 
little progress in England, and he devoted himself to that 
arduous and difficult branch of the art, of which he may 
justly be considered as the father in this country.”” The 
artist laid aside eighty copies of selected proofs of fifty of 
his most considerable works, and caused them to be 
bound with letter-press descriptions in 1790. Many of 
those copies have been cut up and the plates sold separ- 
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ately ; but Mr. Harris’ copy is one of the original eighty. 


rts of frz 





[t is not surf uds are perpetrated 











in imitation of so valuable a work. Impressions from the 
worn or re-touched plates are often bound up with an 
ated reprint of the letter-pre 1d palmed off on un- 
wary purchasers as « ls. : ine eighty had 
the plates all numbered with Roman numerals. The 
letter-press of the imitation, when closely examined, 
shows a water mark subsequent to 1870. In the original 
issue of the first plate contains two impressions « 
head of Sir Robert Strange on the same sheet, the 


upper one being an etching, and the lower one an impres- 





sion from th efinished plate. The imitation | only the 
latter, for t x then finished it was impossible 








to repr h Such are some of 

tions practiced on the inexperienced print-« 

early wood-engraving, the “ Nuremberg ( 

folio printed in 1493, and Albert Durer’s 

Virgin,” in twenty cuts, afford good examples, as likewise 
a book issued in the Sixteenth Centur -d with wood 





engravings by Hans or John Sebald Beham, a German 
engraver on copper and wood, who is classed by the col- 


lectors among 





at they denominate the //ttle master 





on account of their prints ing generally small. But 


rer too long even on the most congenial 


one must not lin 





themes. 


The inseparable connection between art and literature 
is well illustrated by the books produced before printing 


ore 
was invented. Artists were not unfreg 





uently called upon to 





illuminate highly-prized volumes, and missals, especially. 
were often ornamented in the most elabc ratg manner. 
Mr. Harris possesses a very choice little missal containing 
250 illuminated initials and seventeen miniatures elegantly 
executed, nearly all of the latter bearing the initi 1G 
The Elector of Mayence had the book 


Nicholas Glockenton, 
said to be 


Albert Du 
y Albert Dur 
Emperor Rudolph II., of 
Austria, who in turn gave it to the Chevalier Shonfield, 


of Vienna, from one of whose des« 


a pupil 





the miniature 





missal was presen 


endants it passed into 


the hands of the dealer, from whom it was purchased 





the present owner. Another manuscript on vellum in 
this collection dates back to 1297 
Old books, a 


dramatists, are 


nd first editions of the English poets and 
numerous. A very rare and curious, as 


well as valuable little book, is one purporting to be by 





Caius Plinius Secundus, givi brief sketches of the 


lives of distinguished men. It is in Latin, in black letter, 


and was printed in Rome in 1492 by Stephanus Planck. 
und by Bedford, in 
ater’s ** Palace of 
title-pages tells us, were ‘* Im- 
Dunstones 
The plesauntest 


Here are two little books daintily bx 





e wrinkled morocco: 





they are P. 
Pleasure,’ and, as the 
printed at London in Fletestreate, neare to S. 


Church by Thomas Marsh,” in 1569. ‘“* 


workes of George Gascoigne Esquyre : Newlye compyled 





into one Volume,” printed in 1587, in black letter, is an 





interesting book 
Hayday, and was presented in 1770, as the fly-leaf shows 
to the Rev. Thomas Wharton, the author of the ** His- 
by Dr. Warburton, Bishop of 
*s sale this little book sold for £22. 


of poetry. It is elegantly bound by 


tory of English Poetry,” 


At Dani 


Here are the first 





Glocester. 
too editions of Spenser’s ‘Faerie 


Queene” in rsgoand 1 as well as Spenser’s other poems 





in first editions. Other scarce books found here are the 


* Ship of Fools,” the “ Mirrour for 
the edition of 1610; the “Works of Ben John- 


the first collected edition of ** 


folio edition of 1570; 
Magistrates,” 
son”’ issued in 1616; Beau- 


mont and Fletcher,”’ a folio printed in 1647; and the first 
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bound in 
Then there are the first four folios 


five editions of Walton’s ‘“* Compleat Angler,” 

attractive uniformity. 

of Shakespeare, issued respectively in 1623, 1632, 1663 and 
SF 5 > 

5, and the first edition of his collected poems, published 

in 1640. 

‘Poems ”’ in 1645, of 





There are likewise first editions of Milton’s 


‘** Paradise Lost’’ in 1669, of ‘* Para- 





gained” in 1671, and 


of his ** Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline of Divorce” in 1643, besides several of his other 
Speaking of Milton, there is a curious little book 
here, printed * Electra of 
Presented to Her Highnesse the Lady Eliza- 
an Epilogue 


w rks. 


at the Hague in 1649, entitled 


Sophocles : 
beth: With 
Poems. 


Shewing the Parallel in two 
at. W.* 
into English, and the book 


The Return and the Restauration. 
’ is translated 





oned to prove the incorrectness, in some measure 
at least, of the opinions of Dr, Johnson and Mr. Wharton 
hat Milton’s doctrine of divorce was unnoticed in his 
day. Four lines in “* 


The Return”’ are as follows : 





** While like the froward Miltonist 
ye our old Nuptiall knot untwist ; 


And with the hands late faith did joyn, 

This Bill of plain Divorce now signe.’ 
his library is notably rich in the poetry and drama of 
England ; but so many old and rare books just as worthy 
of notice as those that have been enumerated, press upon 
me, that I despair of giving an adequate suggestion of 

what is so generally stored here. 

Mr. Harris has 


can poetry to be found in the country. 


the most complete collection of Ameri- 

It contains 

between 4,000 and 5,000 titles in about 3.500 volumes the 
4 : 


balance being in pamphlets. A few months ago the 
5 r I > 


owner caused an Index to this collection to be printed for 
his own convenience ; since then, however, he has added 
some 300 titles. One of the most curious books of this 


department is *‘ The Tenth Muse,” being the poems of 


Mrs. Anne Bradstreet. The first edition printed in Lon- 
don in 1656, and various subsequent editions printed in 
Boston, are comprised in the collection. 

Another marked branch is the literature of slavery, and 
of the Rebellion. The nine tracts of Las Casas (some- 
times called eight) issued in 1552, in black letter, pertain- 
ing to slavery, and the works of Phillis Wheatley, a negro 
slave, in a great variety of editions, are 
literature of slavery ; while the liter 


samples of the 
ature of the Rebellion 
is too recent to need illustration. This department con- 
tains from 7,000 to 8,000 titles, or nearly 2,000 more than 
are to be found in Mr. Bartlett’s “‘ Literature of the Re- 
bellion ;” a portion of the material for that book having 
been gathered from this library. 

Other periods of history, both English and American, 
have been selected for grouping valuable works. Here is 
much matter relating to the Queen Caroline scandal, em- 
bracing a large number of pamphlets illustrated by 
Cruikshank. Our own Dorr War furnishes the subject 
for another group. 

Pre-eminently interesting to 
manuscript folio volume 


Americans is a small 
of 116 pages and eleven finely- 
executed maps or plans. It is in French, and was written 
by an aid-de-camp of the Count de Rochambeau. This 
is its title: ‘“* Journal depuis mon depart de France, 26 
Mars, 1781, jusq’au 18 Novembre de la meme annee que 
l’armee aux ordres de M.le Cte. de Rochambeau est 
entree dans ses Quartiers d’hiver.’”” (Journal from my 
departure from France, March 26, 1781, to November 18 
of the same year, when the army under command of the 
Count de Rochambeau went into winter quarters.) The 
allusions to Rhode Island are numerous and flattering. 


Speaking of Providence, the writer says: “It is a beauti- 
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ful little town, very populous before the war, but it has 

nothing of interest except a hospital of the greatest 
beauty.”’ This refers, undoubtedly, to the college build- 
ing now called University Hall, which was used as a 
Describing a re- 
:* The 


Rhode Island Regiment, with others, is among the most 


hospital during the Revolutionary War. 
view of the army by General Washington, he says 
splendid,.”” This treasure was secured by its owner at the 


celebrated Masson Neuf sale, which took place in Paris, 
hadt 


American bidders, the British Museum, and other great 


January 15, 1868, and as he compete with numerous 
European libraries, he deserves much credit for securing 
it. It is carnest 
his 


similes 


ly hoped that he will speedily carry out 
riginal intention of printing the manuscript, with fac- 
of the 


valuable acquisition to American history. 


drawings It would indeed be a most 


Mr. Harris, as will be seen, has provided a rich store- 


house in more than one department of literature: especi- 


ally will the future Warton of American poetry be under 


obligations to him for the abundant harvest of material so 


generously garnered. 
In lookir ct 


over thi ice collection of books « 





g ne re- 
calls the remark of Milton. that a ** good book is not abso- 
lutely a dead thing.—the precious life-blood rather of a 
master-spirit; a seasoned life of man embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.’ Truly 
the old Egyptian King was full of wisdom when he in- 
scribed on his library the words—The dispensary of the 
soul. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


THE expression “ Conflict between Science 
and Religion,” is an unfortunate one, and if 
any facts warranted such an expression, they 
would be still more unfortunate. While the 

is only a phrase, it is 
so far misleading as to be capable of doing 
much ief, many 
persons the idea that there is, or may be, an 
the truths of 
and the truths of re igion. 


expression, however, 


misc} since it conveys to 


antagonism between science 


True science 


and true religion can never be at war, al- 
though a false religion may be hostile to re- 
ligion, or a false science may be in arms 
against science ; for truth in one department 
of knowledge can never be an enemy of 
truth in any other department. Theologians 
and scientists may be at odds—which only 
means that they do not agree with each 
other’s reasonings or conclusions —but out of 
their controversies, if conducted with candor 
and intelligence, there will come the pure 
grain of truth, winnowed from the chaff in 
which it had been hidden. 

For what is religion? It is not a church 
—for we have many churches, and there is 
but one Church that makes any pretension 
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that religion may not be found outside as well 
as inside its own communion. It is not a 


creed—for there are as many creeds as 


churches, and religion is not the sole posses- 
sion of any one of them. 
—for the 


It is not worship 
forms of religious worship are as 
various as the denominations of Christians. 
It is the possession of no time or race—for 
we speak of the religion of the ancients and 
of the modern, of the Jews, the Greeks, the 
Hindoos, the Mohammedans, the Christians. 
Generally, it means the feelings and acts of 
men which relate to a Supreme Being ; yet 
even those who confess to no certainty. of 
belief in a GoD, like Mr. Mill, profess to 
believe in what they call religion of humanity. 
And it is not stationary, inelastic, inflexible 
—for the devout men 
believe that religion, like humanity, is pro- 
gressive ; that man has not yet found out all 
there is to know of his relations to a Superior 
that the book of revelation is, like the 
book of knowledge, not closed, but stands 
ever open to the honest seeker after truth. 
And what is science? 


most learned and 


Be ng ; 


It is only knowl- 
edge, formulated possibly in general princi- 
ples, and using the truths already known in 
its further and deeper search into the laws 
and reason of things. If it attempts, from 
the known, to advance to the unknown it does 
so—if it is true science—in strict subordina- 
tion to, and by rigid reductions from, what is 
already supposed to be established; and it 
not only has no right to it, it cannot safely, 
drop out of its processes of reasoning any 
known factor in the sum of human knowledge 
that factor comes, 
whether from intuition, or consciousness, or 


from whatever source 


moral sense. But what we call science is as 
What was called 
truth yesterday it does not recognize as truth 
to-day, and the science of this generation 
may be rejected by the wisdom of the next. 
It is the seeker after truth, and not he who is 
sure that he has come already to a knowledge 
of all truth, who has the best right to be 
called wise; and the true scientist, however 
confident he may be of his knowledge of the 
universe he has explored, is yet most rever- 
ent and modest as he stands before the 
Infinite which he has not yet explored, the 
mystery of being which he cannot explain or 


progressive as humanity. 


ae | 
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understand. Tyndall “When we 
endeavor to pass * * * from the phenomena 
of physics to those of thought, we meet a 
problem which transcends any conceivable 


expansion of the powers we now possess. 


says, 


We may think over the subject again and 
again—it eludes all intellectual presentation 
—we stand at length face to face with the 
incomprehensible.” 


They are ignorant and cowardly, says a 
distinguished preacher, who fear that knowl- 
edge will destroy religion. What we want 
is truth: that man shall think; that it shall 
be obligatory to think; that thinking shall 
be sifted, ground, and made the daily food 


of the world. We don’t need less liberty ; 


we need more liberty. Out of this will come 


more GOD, more virtue, more manliness, 
more religion. 

There is here common ground upon which 
science and religion can go forward into the 
future in peace, and stop at no investigation 
that gives any promise of enlarging the 
limits of knowledge. No one questigns that 
man is by nature religious ; and no one doubts 
that an advancing civilization will still recog- 
nize the power of the moral sense, and the 
religious emotions in man. No science can 
eliminate the infinite Intelligence from the 


universe, and no true science will attempt to 


doso. The aspiration for something higher 
and better will still hold in its faith and 


worship the idea of a justice, a mercy, a 
wisdom, a love, more perfect than any human 
type, and will call its idea Gop; and the 
nearer man gets to the truth, whether in 
science or in religion, the clearer he will see 
the divine relation in which he stands to the 
perfect Order and the infinite Intelligence. 


BEAUMARCHAIS. 
Tuts extraordinary man, whose real name was Pierre 
1732. His 
watchmaker of the Quartier Latin, and he was the only 


Augustin Caron, was born in father was a 


boy of six children. He was brought up to the paternal 
calling, for which, in his early years, he seems to have 
had but little taste, and to have been much neglected for 
music, of which he was passionately fond. Of the educa- 
he received we have little means of judging; it 


n 
could not have been very liberal ; but he spared no labor 
At this 
almost Oriental lines of caste 
which had obtained under the Grand Monarque were 


in after years to make up for its deficiencies. 
period, however, when the 


being broken down by the freer manners of the court of 
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his successor, and class was gradually blending with 
class, not only by association, but by marriage, the Par- 
isian dourgeots was making rapid strides both in educa- 
tion and refinement, and in these respects was equal, if 
Thus 
we find the elder Caron to have been a man of some cul- 


not superior, to his descendants of a century later. 
tivation. Two of the sisters were remarkable for taste, 
wit, and educated intelligence. One was a very fine mu- 
sician ; the other, Julie, who retired later in life into a 
iterature. find 
that the early youth of the future author of ** Figaro” 


was passed in an atmosphere and among associations 


convent, is not unknown in Thus we 


more genial than his birth might lead us to suppose. 
Young Pierre was decidedly precocious and a sad 
scapegrace, and probably sat to himself thereafter for the 
portrait of Cheruéino. At thirteen he was in love with a 
girl several years older than himself, and, when she 
laughed at him, meditated upon the desirability of sui- 
cide. Two or three years later his father expelled him 
from home on account of irregularities of conduct, taking 
care, however, first of all, that he should find a safe shel- 
ter beneath the roof of a near relative, whence the prodi- 
gal wrote very penitent letters, to which the father re- 
plied by an offer of reconciliation upon certain condi- 
tions, which reveal the nature of the offences. Among 
others, were that no orders were to be taken or executed 
in the business without his knowledge and authority—a 
condition which points to speculations; that he was to 
rise at six and work till supper-time—against which we 
may write, predisposition to idleness ; that he was not to 
go out pleasuring except on Sundays, and then only 
among his immediate relations and friends, and that he 
was always to be home by nine at the latest—upon which 
we comment, love of late hours and indefinite company ; 
and that the only time he should give up to music was 
that between supper and bedtime. Rather rigorous con- 
ditions these, would think apprentices of the present day. 
Nevertheless, the culprit assented to all, and benefiting 
by the lesson he had received, applied himself so dili- 
gently to his trade, that at twenty he invented a new 
system of escapement, which proved to be a very valu- 
able improvement in watch-making. His discovery pub- 
lished in a number of the Mercure, 1753, was impudently 
approbated by Lepante, watchmaker to the 
bourg, who trusted for impunity to the obscurity of the 
But little did he know Pierre Caron, who at 
once commenced a lawsuit against him—the first of many, 
for his life was one long series of litigations, one of which 
extended fifty years beyond it. The Academy of Sciences, 
before which the question was brought, decided in his 
favor. 


Luxem- 


inventor. 


This affair made some noise in Paris, and even 
attracted the attention of the court. The King ordered 
one of the new watches, and Caron presented to Mme. De 
Pompadour a tiny watch of exquisite make set in a ring; 
after this he was employed by all the courtiers, and took 
the name of the ** King’s Watchmaker.”’ 

‘**As soon as Beaumarchais appeared at Versailles,” 
writes a contemporary, “the women were struck with his 
lofty stature, his slender, elegant figure, the regularity of 
his features, his bright, animated complexion, his confi- 
dent bearing, that air of command which seemed to raise 
him above all who surrounded him, and finally with that 
involuntary ardor which he exhibited on their appear- 
ance.”’ 

One day a very handsome lady, about thirty, brought a 
watch to the shop to be repaired. A glance gave him his 
cue; he requested and obtained permission to be himself 
the bearer when it was finished. The lady was the wife 
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of M. Francquet, a clerk of the royal kitchen, who was 
very old and infirm. She conceived a violent passion for 


the young watchmaker, and the husband seems to have 


made no objection to the close intimacy that ensued ; 


indeed, so complaisant was he that a few months after- 


ward he made over to him his office, in consideration of 


an annuity, and, to complete the obligation, died soon 
afterward, 

Within eleven months of the demise of M. Francquet 
young Caron espoused the widow and assumed the title 
of Beaumarchais, from a fief supposed to belong to her—a 
fief which, it is probable, existed only in his imagination. 
She survived her second nuptials scarcely a twelvemonth, 


and, having neglected to register the marriage contract, 


he lost all her property. 

Those musical studies which his father had so rigor- 
ously restrained now stood him in good stead, and were 
the means of his first real advancement. Besides being a 


very fine performer upon the harp, an instrument then 


scarcely known in France, he had made some improve- 


ments in its construction. The excellence of his playing 
being reported to the King, he was sent for to perform in 


His succes 


Louis’ four maiden sisters desired to have ** 


the presence of majesty. was so great that 
a taste of his 


quality,”’ and in a short time he became their musical in- 


structor; but not for hire, he soared too high for that. 
Such was the favor and familiarity he now enjoyed at 
court that on one occasion, every chair being occupied 
when he entered the music-room, so eager was the King 
to hear him that he pushed his own seat toward | 


him and 
} ' t i 


insisted upon his taking He even won the good 


opinion of the not too sociable Dauphin, who paid him 





the high compliment of saying, ** He is the only man who 


speaks the truth to me.”’ 


rhat ! 


such favors sh 


, and inflate him with exaggerated notions of his 


uld slightly intoxicate a young 
dour y ws 
merit, is not at all surprising. Nature had created him 
something of a coxcomb, and such associations were not 
calculated to correct that tendency. 
of his 


These failings and 


sudden 





jealousy rise, made him many enemies 


among the courtiers, who took frequent opportunities of 
mortifying and insulting him. One day a young noble 
which he 


off the business, 


requested him to examine his watch, asserted 


was out of order. “Since I have left 


I have 


marchais, coolly. 


become very unskillful in it,’’ replied Beau- 
* You will not refuse me this favor,” 
k it, held it 
up as high as he could on pretence of examining it, and 
then let it fall. 


skillfulness,’’ he said, with a low bow, and passed on. 


persisted his tormentor. Beaumarchais to 


“I warned you, Monsieur, of my un- 
His influence with ** Mesdames”’ enabled him to con-* 
fer a favor upon a person whose gratitude laid the foun- 
dation of his future colossal fortune. Paris du Verney, 
the celebrated financier, had just erected the Ecole Mili- 
taire ; but the building and its purposes having been de- 
signed by Pompadour, who since the beginning of the 
Seven Years’ War had fallen into disfavor, was looked 
coldly upon by the royal family, and during nine years he 
had vainly entreated a royal inspection of his work, 
which languished for the want of such patronage; he 
was now a very old man, and this visit had become the 
most desired object of his life. It is a striking proof of 
the consideration in which Beaumarchais was held at the 
time when we find so rich and noted a man as Du Ver- 
ney applying to him to bring about the accomplishment 


of his wishes. And he had not mistaken his man ; 


short time the clever young courtier prevailed upon the 


ina 


King’s sisters to visit the ecode, and soon afterward the 
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King himself followed their example. As a reward for 


this service Du Verney gave him a share in a speculation 
to the amount of 60,000 francs, 


which 


and thus commenced a 
connection brought much wealth to Beaumar- 
chais, and which was dissolved only by the death of his 
patron. 


ASSYRIAN LIBRARIES. 


RECENT Assyrian discoveries seem to con- 
firm the old saying that there is nothing new 
under the sun. Four thousand years ago 
the Babylonians possessed libraries and libra- 
rians, catalogues and book-shelves, though 
the greater part of their books were written 
on clay instead of on paper. Papyrus was 
occasionally used ; but generally the Baby- 
lonian book was an oblong piece of clay, 
which was stamped on both sides with a 
in the fire. 


So minute are the characters engraved upon 


metal stylus, and then hardened 


it, that it is difficult to imagine how they 
could have been impressed without a magni- 
fying glass ; and as a crystal lens was actually 
found by Mr. Layard on the site of Nineveh, 
it would seem that magnifying glasses were 
known at an early date. Specimens of these 
clay tablets—* lateres coctiles,” as Pliny calls 
them—may be seen in the British Museum. 
Every great city of Babylonia and Assyria 
had, at least, one library, which was stowed 
away in a chamber of the king’s palace, and 
placed at the public service. We gain some 
idea of the extent to which education was 
spread from the frequently recurring state- 
ment that the libraries were formed for the 
use of “the people.” The 
were those of Babylonia, the mother-country 
of the civilization of Western 


oldest libraries 

Those 
of Assyria were established in imitation of 
the earlier ones of Chaldea; and the books 
with which they were stocked were mostly 
copies or later editions of Babylonian works. 
Assyria 


Asia. 


was originally a dependency of 
the southern Empire; its rise was coeval 
with the decline of Babylonia, and its civiliza- 
tion was derived from the latter country. 
The primitive population of Babylonia spoke 
an agglutinative language, allied to the idioms 
of the modern Finns or Tartars. It was they 
who invented the cuneiform or arrow-headed 
system of writing, and founded the great 
cities of Chaldea. Their literature was very 


* ee AM. 
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extensive, and required libraries in which to 
be preserved. At a date anterior to 2000 B.C., 
they were conquered by Semites from the 
West, who appropriated their culture and 
gradually succeeded in extirpating their lan- 
This language is termed Accadian, 
and it became to the Semites of Babylonia and 
Assyria what the Latin language was to the 


guage. 


Their science 
and literature were locked up in this dead 
tongue ; and even in practical life a knowledge 


scholars of medizval Europe. 


of it was needed when legal precedents or 
ancient leases and contracts were in question. 
Down to the last days of the Assyrian and 
Babylonian Empires every educated man had 
to be acquainted with this extinct language. 
For this purpose, grammars, dictionaries, 
and phrase-books. of Accadian and Semitic 
Assyrian were compiled ; and works written 
in Accadian were provided with an Assyrian 
translation, which was sometimes in a parallel 
column, and sometimes interlinear. 
Babylonia has not yet been excavated ; and 
our knowledge of these libraries is accord- 


ingly confined to the contents of the libraries 


of Sennacherib and his gradnson Assurbani- 
pal, or Sardanapalus, the larger part of which 
has been brought from Nineveh to the British 
Museum. Most of the works in the museum 
are later editions of older Babylonian texts ; 
very often there are several editions of the 
same text, and where the original had become 
illegible the copyist wrote “lacuna,” or “ recent 
lacuna.”” When a work was translated from 
the text was almost 
invariably given; and to these translations, 
together with the grammars, dictionaries, and 


Accadian, Accadian 


phrase-books already alluded to, modera 
scholars owe the recovery of the 


language of Accad. 


long-lost 

Among the most curi- 
ig a long one, in seventy 
tablets or books, on astronomy and astrolo- 
gy, which was drawn up for a Babylonian 
monarch who reigned about 2,000 B.C. The 
catalogue of this work mentions separate 


ous of these works 


treatises on the Pole-star, on comets, on the 
movements of Venus, etc., and at the end 
tells the reader to write down the number of 
the table consult, and 

Lhe 31 ill I} are: hz di hi Eve 

ubrarlian wul thereupon hand it to him. ven 
at this remote epoch, therefore, the modern 


he wishes to 


system of registering books was in use ; in- 


the | 
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deed, every tablet had its press-mark. Be- 
sides the astrological tablets, there is a long 
work on omens, with formule for averting 
witchcraft or practising sorcery, which seems 
to be extremely ancient, as well as a large 
collection of hymns to the gods, which 
formed the ritual of the Accadians. Many 
of the passages in these hymns remind us of 
the Hebrew psalms. Closely connected with 
the hymns are old legends and epics, which 
are thrown into a poetical form. One of 
these epics came from Erech, and consisted 
of twelve books, each answering to a sign of 
the Zodiac, and relating to the adventures of 
a solar hero. The books were originally in- 
dependent lays, and the eleventh is the story 
of the Deluge, which bears a remarkable 
An- 
other group of legends contains one which 
describes very fully the building of the Tower 
of Babel; while a third group presents us 
with a history of the Creation and of the 
Fall of Man, similar to that of the Bible. 
More details, however, are furnished than 
can be found in the Mosaic narrative, and an 
account is also given of a war of the evil 
spirits against the gods. 


resemblance to the account in Genesis. 


A very interesting 
legend describes the descent of the goddess 
Istar into Hades, and another tells how the 
seven wicked spirits fought against the moon. 

ut all this is but a small portion of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian literature now in 
the British Museum. There are works on 
agriculture, collections of ancient proverbs, 
tables of laws and precedents, contracts and 
leases, public despatches and private corre- 
spondence, prayers and beast fables, didactic 
treatises and hints on government, tables of 
cube roots and other mathematical formule, 
lists of animals and stones, of countries and 
towns, of gods and temples, of foreign pro- 
ducts and classes of persons, and, above all, 
annals and other historical documents. One 
of the latter is a catalogue of the kings and 
dynasties of Babylonia, another an account 
of the relations between Assyria and its_ 
northern neighbour from the earliest times, 
while the remaining texts describe historical 
incidents of the reigns of former monarchs. 
None are so important, however, as the lists 
of the Assyrian eponymes, that is, officers 
after whom exch year was named. These 
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lists are, of course, of purely Assyrian origin, 
and they have enabled scholars to restore the 
chronology of Assyria (and thereby of Judea 
also) with absolute precision from the tenth 
century B.C. 

The 


the written tablets.” 


librarians were called “the men of 
The first librarian of 
whom we know was a certain Mul-Anna, the 
son of Gandhu. His signet-cylinder is now 
in Europe, and we learn from it that he pre- 
sided over the library of an early Accadian 
king of Ur. 
Genesis as the birth-place of Abraham, and 


Ur is the city mentioned in 


the signet must be assigned to avery ancient 
Such is 
the antiquity of the office of librarian, and of 
the respect paid to books. 


date—more than 4,000 years ago. 


THE BOLLANDISTS AND THEIR 


LIBRARY. 

A CORRESPONDENT who has lately been on 
a visit to the city of Brussels, thinking that it 
would interest many readers of the BIBLI- 
OPOLIST, has furnished us with an interest- 
ing account of his examination of the literary 
For the in- 
formation of such as may not already be 
the fact, it may 
tioned that the Bollandists are a literary 


workshop of the Bollandists. 


acquainted with be men- 
corporation instituted in the early part of the 
seventeenth century for the purpose of col- 
lecting and publishing authentic records of 
early and medizval Church history, in the 
of of all the the 
Romish Communion. Under every day in 


shape lives saints of 
the year the lives and legends of the saints 
commemorated on the day are collected and 
recorded Sixty large folio volumes, labelled 
“ Acta Sanctorum,” filling a whole press in 
the British Museum,-testify to the literary 
activity of the fathers who have so long been 
engaged upon the work. At present the 
work comes down no later than nearly the 
end of October; but vast collections have 
been made towards completing the lives of 
the at 


present unwritten, The great French Revo- 


four thousand and seventy saints 
lution interrupted the work, which remained 
suspended for many years; but the Belgian 
Revolution of 1831 transferred the govern- 


ment from Protestant to genial Romanist 
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hands, and, with the transfer of government, 
the library was removed to Brussels, and the 
labours of the learned fathers were resumed. 
Learned labour is not the fashion in Belgium, 
and it was not without some difficulty that 
the repository was found ; nor till he paid a 
second visit did our correspondent find ad 
mission. We now quote from his letter : 


‘“* Early in the morning I again walked into the colle 








ge 
and asked to see a Bollandist. At that ere 

not one in the college. Would! return in about a n hot 
inquired the polite and really sympathising lay-brothe 

I would ; and improved, not the shining, but the foggy 
hour, in examining the Cyclopean sonry of the ne 
-alace of Justice at Brussels, near the Boulevard 
Waterloo. But the college soon drew me back again, and 
in no long time I had the satisfaction of conver-ing with 


one of the latest of the long line of literary men who hav 


perpetuated for two centuries and a half the name and tl 

Pére Rémi de- 
put a 
them with pa- 


immense work of Bollandus, their founder. 


Buck, with engaging politeness, permitted me to 
hundred q 


tience and 


uestions to him, and replied to 
The 


yw-labourers has been remarkable. Out 


ample knowledge. recent mortal 


y 





among his fell 


the six fathers whose names on the title-page 
dead, and 


r, Pére 


appear 


lume, published in 1867, four are now 


the last v 


Another coadjuto 


one is int apa itated by illness. 











Van H has since then been associated with the w 
and before long others will also be appointed to co ope- 
rate. As soon as that is done,and their initiation in 
tudies peculiar to the undertaking « pleted, 
intention is to finish the month of October, of which t 
days and a half yet remain incomplete One ort 
es are expected to be sufficient for that purp 
before advancing into the following month, a sup- 





plementary volume is contemplated 


omitted in the regular series of lives for the n 





October. One portion of the new volume 


biography of Pére Matagne, a Bollandist of great distinc- 


tion, and of whom the highest hopes had been concei 





but who was prematurely snatched from t™e work 
death a year or two ago, aged only 38. Fin g Pe 
Suck so accessible, I made bold to ask permission to wall 


We 


corridors, and, mounting a 


through the library. traversed one or 





stair ise, 

The hall we entered, estimated, at a rough guess, at ab 

] y } 
me 12 in heig 


50 or 60 feet long, 20 feet in width, anc 


is filled from top to bottom, all round, with printed lives 





of saints, in volumes of many various sizes, bin 





languages. The vellum, or calf’s skin, so f in 
foreign collections of books, decidedly predomi di 

the bindings. Here I was shown, among other posses- 
sions, the handsome quarto volume of Scotch saints’ lives 


edited by the Bishop of Brechin. In the whole library 
belonged to tl 


The present 


collection is nearly altogether the work of the ! 


there are very few books indeed that 


establishment in its ante-Revolution days. 





landists, as they are called, formed partly by purchase, 


T 
nd 1 
ana 





in no inconsiderable part also by gifts fr rs 
and editors who incline to assist so distir 
undertaking. The difficulty of purchasing |! 
greater than ever, since the Belgian governn g 
to a party cry for retrenchment, withdrew the f 
about $1,450 it had for many years contributed t y 
the work. In this respect it is greatly crippled, as compared 


en a 
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with the resources at its command when Papebroch de- 
voted his own and his sister’s large fortune to acquiring 


| 


materials, and when the Austrian Government and other 


nd enriched it. 





wealthy patrons fostered Still it goes on, 
and the present collection cannot amount to fewer than 


ooo volume As regards manuscripts, the early Bol- 





landiste were rich indeed. When their ‘museum’ was 


broken up in 1794, the peasants at Tongerloo concealed a 
They were pur- 


iber of those invaluable treasures. 





1ased many years afterwards by the Government of Hol- 


the best of them are now preserved in the 


Royal Library at Brussels. These manuscripts are the 





y»ut of which the hves of the saints occurring 


in the last two mon of the year will one day be con- 


structed. The amount of work the Bollandists have still 
before them may be estimated from this fact, that, at the 
resumption of their work in 1838, they printed a catalogue 
of saints still outstanding, amounting in round numbers 
to upwards of 4,000. The approaching completion of the 
month of October may be calculated to have since then 
reduced this number by one-third, leaving more than 
3,000 still to be dealt with. It may be doubted, even if 
w advances without interruption, whether the 


Indeed, it 
w it can ever be entirely finished. 


’ 2000 will witness its completion. 
is difficult to see h 


Every new century lays claim to new saints in the Latin 





Communion. The Bollandists must now, perhaps, be re- 


garded as an institution destined to be as permanent as 


the Latin Communion itself, 


** But I must describe the other portions of the library 


I 


A second hall, at right angles to the first, and of similar 





nensions, is, in like manner, filled with printed volumes 


of ecclesiastical and I 


civil history, local works, illustra 





liocesan, parochial, and monastic antiquities and topogra- 


phy. These are arranged according to their various 





ti 





ms. Germany, Spain. and Italy have each a vast 
The United Kingdom makes n« 
‘ r Here I was shown the Rolls Series 
f State Papers, presented to the library by the British 
bust of 


wall-space. 


extent of 





side 


int 


Government. A the la 





e Pére Matagne adorns 
this hall. A smaller wing of the building contains acollec- 
tion of theological works 


ber is lined with breviaries, missals, calendars, martyrolo- 


of reference ; and another cham- 


gies, and liturgical works 





ges, several of 


in many langua 


them Oriental. It will be readily understocd, from the 





character of the library, that the lives published here are 
something more than mere biographies of good men. 
They often involve discussions regarding points in history, 


in chronology, in local nomenclature, in genealogies, in 





the manners and customs of various periods and centu- 


ries. 


Hence the strong claims of the undertaking on 
general interest. 





The philosopher and the archzologist 


alike have many subjects in common w it. Its collec- 





tions are a teeming storehouse of facts for the historian. 
To the ordinary reader, devoid of a taste for Latin folios 
in double columns, they must be a sealed book, of course. 


gut the 





juring perseverance with which the promoters 





of the work have stuck to it, * 


unhasting, unresting,’ and, 
as one fell at it, have filled his place with another compe- 
tent hand, illustrates the power of systematic and orderly 
combination. Life is short, but art of this kindis long. It 


has been said t, if Bollandus could have foreseen the 





vastness of the field whic 


occupy, he w 





h his scheme was ultimately to 
uld have hesitated tocommence it. Thatit 
is still in progress, maintaining its reputation, keeping up 


of the of all 


and creeds, is a sufficient answer to such a re- 


its traditions to the satisfaction literati 


countrie 


mark. Indeed, among many curious things connected 
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with the work, nothing is more deserving of note than the 
perfect continuity, not of its plan only, but of its tone and 
manner, stamping it from first to last as though it had 
been the emanation of one single mind. The preliminary 
dissertations that introduce the more important lives ; the 
charming biographies of successive Bollandists—out of 
which, in fact, the history of the entire work might be 
written—these features are reproduced to-day just as they 
Nay, the old portraits of the 
early workers have a strange family likeness, not only to 


were in the beginning. 


the portraits of more recent members of the fraternity in 
later volumes, but to the living heads that one sees in 
the college, to the men who are at work to-day, and who 


speak of the future of the undertaking as calmly as, and 





with hardly less certainty of prescience than they take a 
retrospect of the long past. Whatever may be thought 


of the main object of the work, its own history and nu- 





merous collateral incidents arising from it, are of a nature 
to fix attention, and impart to it a character altogether 
unique in the varied story of literary projects. Forgive 
at tco great length, I fear) 
the reflections in which I found myself involved after 


And 
to think that in the very city of the Bollandists there are 


my developing (somewhat 
parting at the gate from the obliging Pére de Buck. 


tens of thousands of intelligent people who have never so 
much as heard of them! This would surprise no one, 
however, who has acquired the most superficial knowledge 
of Belgian character and habit. Reading is not one of 
their favourite pursuits, unless skimming through their 
daily two cent newspapers may be called reading. Brussels 
is a gay and flourishing city. Jewellers’ shops abound, 
adorned with great profusion of wealth, and even greater 
perfection of taste than those of Paris itself. But, if one 
looks for booksellers’, one may search for a long time in 
vain. I do not believe that Brussels contains more than 
two or three really first-class establishments of the kind, 
and one or two of these are ecclesiastical in their charac- 
ter. Apart from French importations, Belgium has no 
literature whatever to speak of, but the daily press, a few 
works by churchmen, a novel or two,a political tract now 
and then—and that is all. The palaces of rich men, in 
town and cuuntry, are furnished with luxury in every de- 
partment. If you ask for the library, there is no such 
place. A stray book or two, perhaps, on the dining-room 
chimney-piece represents the reading power of the Belgian 
aristocracy. The moneyed manufacturer, I am assured, 
much in 





stands the same relation to 


books and book- 
learning. Professional men, doctors, lawyers, clergymen, 
and others, to whom books 
books ; but, as a reading nation, Belcium makes but a 
very poor figure at the present day. I mention the fact 
as throwing into greater prominence the important and, 
on the whole, successful work of the Bollandists.”’ 


are tools, of course have 


IMPORTANT SALES 
WARES, RARE COIN 


OF ORIENTAL 
AND MEDALS. 





The Messrs. Leavitt, the well-known and 
enterprising book and fine art auctioneers, 
recently concluded a highly successful sale 
of Oriental wares, consisting of old cloissonné 
enamels, and articles in jade, porcelain, bronze 
and carved and lacquered wood. 

We the result 
shows that our citizens are not indifferent to 


notice this sale because 





ee 


* 


3 te rntene ab 


: 
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quality in the things for which they spend 
their money ; it also furnishes another illus- 
tration of the fact that a doxa fide collection, 
made up according to the ability, opportu- 
nity, and judgment of the collector, pos- 
sesses, when brought to the auctioneer’s 
hammer, an immense superiority over any 
accumulation or stock of similar articles got 
together for purposes of speculation. 

Such a collection comes to reflect the 
character of the possessor, and if he have the 
genius and instinct of the antiquary, some- 
thing of his own quality seems not only to 
pervade the collection as a whole, but when 
broken up, actually to remain an essential 
attribute of each individual article composing 
it. 

How true this has been of all great collec- 
tions our readers well know. In numis- 
matics, the Pembroke, Thomas, and Hunter 
collections have long remained and are 
likely to continue the best monuments to 
their founders, although the two former were 
long ago dispersed. Of the great libraries 
the Daniels, Richardson-Currer, Tite, Field, 
Rice, Sobolewski, Heber, and others, the 

Witness also the Sloan, 


the Soulages, the Bernal, the Fejeroary, the 


same can be said. 


Esterhazy, and the Brunswick collections. Or 
to come nearer home for our examples, re- 
call the Allan collection, the Mickley collec- 
tion, and the McCoy collection, all now be- 
longing to history, and others which we for- 
bear to name because still private, although 
doubtless awaiting the universal fate of their 
kind. 

And there is much in this regard for re- 
spectable ancestry. Who would not give 
more for a piece of Phoenician glass glowing 
with colors distilled from the darkness of 
4,000 years, or a doubloon with the legend 
* NOVA * EBORACA * COLUMBIA #* 
EXCELSIOR * if the first were from the 
Cesnola and the last from the Bushnell col- 
lection ? 

So of the sale of the ‘‘ Oriental Collection ” 
about which we commenced to write. It is 
rare to see the enthusiasm in an auction- 
room that we witnessed on this occasion. It 
was known to be the collection of a gentle- 
man who had made it for his own use, and 
every individual in the large company pres- 


[June, 


ent seemed determined to secure something 
some 
instances, the competitors were our “ solid 


from that particular collection. In 
men,” but quite as frequently their wives and 
Often, too, 
purchasers from abroad contended success- 


daughters entered the lisis. 


fully with would-be purchasers at home, 
carrying the prizes to Boston, Philadelphia, 
and other cities. 

The prices which we append are relatively 
no higher than those realized throughout the 
sale, the 542 lots in the catalogue bringing 
something over $18,000. 

No. 

46 Old Satsuma Fire Box, $95.00. 

56 Pair of elegant Satsuma Vases, $175.00. 

67 Bottle-shaped Porcelain Vase, 110.00. 
ladon (sea-green) Vase, $125.00. 





80 Large Ce 
95 Old Chinese porcelain Vase, 12 inches high, $60.00. 

114 Elephant Censer, 4 feet high, bronze, $105.00, 

148 Japanese inlaid bronze Censer, height 9 inches, 
$ ».O0. 

149 Another Censer, $65.00. 

150 A Censer of solid silver, $300.00. 

202 Jade Bowl, light color, diameter 6 inches, $230.00. 

203 A similar Bowl of dark green jade, $205.00. 

210 Sou-chow red cinnabar lacquer Bowl, elegantly 
carved, diameter 16 inches, $2 3 

231 Small ivory Cabinet, extra tine, $270.00. 

267 Red Cinnabar lacquer Box, elegantly carved, with 
nests of boxes enclosed, $225.00. 

300 Daimio gold and black lacquer Clothes Box, $50.00 

327 Japanese Cabinet, with Cloissonné Enamel front, 
$230.00. 


28 Pair of Chinese Vases, clois 





nné enamel, $290.00. 





air described as very fine, 


Another pair, $500.00 ; and a pai 
h 


=" 


11gh), $600.00, 


though of small size (15 inches 

A pair of Japanese lanterns in cloissonné eaameled 
bronze, brought $300.00. 

A set of Jade Tables, with the finest cl issonné enameled 
mountings, and censer of the same, the ground work o. 
this being black, of very rare quality, $465.00. t 

A fine Japanese sword, with solid silver handle and 
mountings, brought 360.00. 

A palace drum, $65.00. 


A suit of armor, $30.00. 


The same firm disposed not long since of 
the Stenz Collection, a remarkable assem- 
blage of rare and curious coins and medals. 
The prices brought by many of the pieces in 
the collection were very astonishing and 
exhibited a great rise in the market value. 
We subjoin a list of some of some of the 
principal items in the sale: 

An English pound sterling of the time of Charles I., 
bearing date 1642, with a small figure of the King on 
horseback, and numerous other illustrations, sold for 
$47.50; another similar piece, same date, more richly 
decorated, $62.50; two more similar pieces, one bearing 


date 1643 and the other 1644, brought %62.50 and $70 


ee eee 
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respectively ; a Commonwealth twenty-shilling piece or 
pound, very rare, $15.25 ; a fine guinea piece of the time 
of George IV., $36; an American silver dollar, dated 
1803, $19; a silver quarter of a dollar, of a very rare pat- 
tern, coined in 1804, S150 ; 
dated 1 


ail 
79 
and another, 


a silver half-dime, uncirculated, 
5, $18; a copper cent, coined in 1794, $15.75, 
1799, #25; a half-cent piece, dated 1795, 
$6.50; a pine-tree shilling, coined in 1652, $11; a silver 
lal, size of a half-dollar, to commemorate the armed 
neutrality of Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and Holland, 
$11.50; a West Virginia war medal, made of bronze, 
“Liberty crowning Valor,” $12; two Jackson medals, 
tin, silver-plated, one bearing the inscription, ‘*‘ Andrew 
Jackson, President of the United States, 1829,” 
New Orleans,” and the other, “Gen. 
Jackson, the gallant and successful defender of New 


Orleans and candidate for the Presidency of the United 


” 


and re- 
verse, ** Hero of 





States of America, 1828,” brought $33 and $35 respect- 
ively; an Austrian double crown of the time of Maximilian 
I., coined in 1509, $12; a triple dollar, time of Rudolph 
II., 1604, $. 
her similar piece, evidently executed by the same 
dollar medal of the time of John Huss, 


2 


a Reformation medal, 1607, $ 





2; an Austrian double crown, dated 1662, $7: 





anot 





2; a Martin 





er medal, dollar size, bearing the bust of Luther on 





>, and the martyr Huss on the other, $23 ; a medal 


of the city of Eisenach, Germany, where Luther was con- 
fined, in commemoration of events in Luther's life, $29, 
and another of the city of Eisleben, Germany, the birth- 
place of Luther, with a full-face bust of the great reformer, 
dated 1661, $20, and another of Esslingen, a Luther medal 
in commemoration of the jubilee, 1717, $10. 





LEYPOLDT’S AMERICAN CATA- 
LOGUE. 

WE are glad to have to announce that 
Mr. F. Leypoldt, the learned publisher and 
editor of our valuable contemporary Zhe 
Publishers’ Weekly, has entered on the prep- 
aration ol 
List.’’ From the accompanying reprint of his 
prospectus, it will be found that the plan is 
moditied from the original one for the better. 
We call particular attention to this work, as 
it is one which should find a place on the 


his long expected “Finding 


shelves of every public and private library. 
Of Mr. Leypoldt’s great qualifications for this 
onerous task there can be no question, and 
we wish his undertaking every possible suc- 
cess :— 
Orrice oF *‘ THE PuBLISHERS’ WEEKLY,” 
37 Park Row, New York, 

It is proposed to enter at 

List for the 


once upon the preparation of 
Book Trade, 
modified form, which will permit earlier publication, and 


the Finding American ina 
will present several practical advantages for the book- 
seller. THe A 


to be edited 





CAN Ca 





\TALOGUE, as it will be called, 





t by F. Leypoldt, will be comprised in two 
volumes, large octavo, the first of which it is hoped to 


publish during the spring of 1876, as a Centennial volume, 


The work will 


and the second during the following year. 
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cover all American books in print and for sale, including 
Vol. I. 


a General Alphabetical Catalogue, in which 


English volumes with American imprints. will be 
the title 
proper will be given, with details of publisher, size, price, 
etc., under the author’s name; and, in the case of a wide 
range of popular books, such as novels, juveniles, and the 
like, commonly known by the title, under the leading 
word or words of thesame. This General Catalogue will 
thus be more comprehensive than the general English 
catalogue, or those of Continental trades, which make but 
Vol. IL. will bea Su 


dictionary system. 


one entry. 





ject Index, also on the 
rhe classification will, of course, be 
based on a scientific analysis of the field otf knowledge, 
f book-making, but the 
will be arranged in their alphabetical and not their logical 


which is the field subdivisions 





order, for convenience of reference. Thus, the general 
division of Natural Philosophy will contain under that 
entry only the books treating the subject comprehensively, 
with references to all the subdivisions, such as Acoustics, 
3arometer, Electricity, Heat, Magnetism, Mechanics, etc., 
This fol- 


lows the system of the Boston Public Libraryas regards sub- 


which will be found in their alphabetical place. 


ject-entries, and by carrying out the analysis so as to have 
the minimum of titles under each subject-entry, any line 
of books can be most easily traced. The cross references 
will be made so complete that the bookseller will be re- 
to the 


ferred at once proper subject-entry, under what- 


ever name he looks for a given department. And the two 
volumes together will enable him to reach immediately 
a book on any given subject, or by any given author, or 
under any given popular title. By putting the work in 
two volumes, each will be made more handy to use, time 
will be saved in turning over the pages, and the body of 
the work can be put in the hands of the trade a year 
earlier than would otherwise be possible. 

The enterprising: bookseller must see at once the neces- 
sity of having this work behind his counter. Sales are 
frequently lost because the dealer does not know the 
book-required, or cannot identify it from the title given. 
A book-buyeér who can look over the full list of books on a 
given subject, or by a given author, will often be induced 
Thus, the 


smallest book-store would, by the aid of the AMERICAN 


to make purchases he would not otherwise. 
CATALOGUE, make enough extra sales in a short time to pay 
for the full cost of the two volumes. In effect, it gives the 
dealer command of the fullest stock, however his own may 
be restricted by his lack of capital. The smallest book- 
seller thus, in one sense, needs it the most. The work is 
of course an necessity to any library worthy of the name, 
and will be found a useful reference work in colleges and 
schools, to the private collector, to the teacher, or to the 
general reader. It is a work of national importance, 
which will present, in connection with the National Cen- 
tennial, and for the first time in our history, a complete 
and scientific catalogue of current American literature, 
and thus represent our achievements in this department 
to the world at large. In this work we therefore invite 
the co-operation, not only of the trade, but of all interest- 
ed in American bibliography. 

The price of this work will depend upon its cost, which 
cannot be exactly foretold, but will not exceed $25 for the 
Sub- 


scriptions will be received at this rate per copy, and in 


two volumes. These will not be sold separately. 


case the work can be issued at any lower price, subscribers 


will receive the benefit of the reduction. There will be 


no discount on the published price. Only a limited edi- 








tion will be printed, and the price will be raised on publi- 


cation. We request from subscribers a present payment 





sapere’ 


“ne 


gent 
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of twenty per cent. to assist us in meeting the very large 
advance expenses of preparation ; 
the publication of the first, and one-half on 


the balance to be paid 


one-half on 





the publication of the second volun In this way the 
payments ca exceed the small sum of $1o per copy 
d by paying these amounts at inter- 


, they will scarcely be felt by the sub- 


research and clerical labour involved will 





that we must ask the trade to guarantee 





s by sending in as many subscriptions as 
Those receiving 


ly to subscribe themselves 





, but to give what assistance they can by 
ruj thers. Subscripti drafts, and 
lative to the bu ss department of 


be addressed to N. R. Mons 


ager American Catalogue, P. O. Box 





CHESI, 





RESTIF DE LA 
WE have take 
the followin 


by one of their Paris correspondents : 


BRETONNE. 
n the liberty of reprinting 


1 artical from the a/zon, written 


I was much surprised when I received last year a cata- 








logue of ks, in which I found a long article by M. Paul 
Lacroix (known under the name of * biblic phile Jac »b *’) 
I f | if de la Bretonne: even more sur- 
n I saw the high price which was asked for the 
works of this writer, whom I had been accustomed to re- 
gard as | eath 1 . These high prices, to be sure, 


were chiefly to be attributed to the curious and sometimes 





beautiful illustrat f th rks of Restif, and to their 
extreme rat it still, I could not but wonder that M. 
Paul Lacroix t : much notice of a writer whose 1 





was ly pronounced with contempt. “ Res 


books,”’ wrote he, “* are now very rare: 








mor tl t after by the great ama- 
teurs of graphical curi s. These books itain 
the most interesting d ents for the history of the 
manners of the time. The peasants, the working-men, 
the men of the people, never had a more faithful or more 
sympathetic painter than Restif de la Bretonne. His 
works, in which, as in a mirror, the various aspects of 
French ciety from 17 to 1805 are reflected, will be 





} 


monuments nanners and morals of that period, as 


the works of Petronius and Apuleius are of the Roman 


antiquity.’’ M. Lacroix has now published a magnificent 


volume, edited with much care, under the title of ** Bibli- 
ography and Iconography of all the Works of Restif de la 
Bretonne, containing a description of all the original 
editions, aad vings in detail; with many 





historical, 1, and literary notes.’’ M. Lacroix has 





become bolder, and he does not now hesitate to write 


that the * Malédiction Fraternelle”’ is as good a novel as 
the *“* Nouvelie Héloise’’ of Rousseau ; that ** Monsieur 


Nicolas” is /er/afs superior to the famous “Confessions.” 


it, and M. Lacroix may pe 





Perhaps ” 


laps Sup- 





press it in ar ion, 
Let us i! il vane 
coverers, d t us K é 


nary m 
Nicolas: * I am great 


animals as inte itors, chooses himself. I am acom- 








plex animal, sometin sly as a fox; s 








[Jun ., 


sometimes proud and 





and stupid as an ass: 





courageous as a lion ; sometimes cowart 





ind gluttonous 
, 


as a wolf, eagle, and vulture, or simply partridge or lark.” 





Restif was the son of a peasant of Burgundy. He 





an at once to write novel 





to Paris as a printer, 





The first appeared in 1762, and appeared without his 
name. In this book, as in those following it, he always 
took his facts and characters from real life. He had been 
ither an actor or a spectator of all that he relates. He 


was already married in 1762, and the father of four ch 


eit 








dren. He was evidently a very vain person, as hea 


doned from the day of his marriage the habit of wearing 





was then universal ; , being too poor to 











his fine dress. he affe 





ted to be very we 





£ 





We find him writing novel after novel 


full of what was then called sens 





», for a few years 


e rose to notice; fighting with the censorship, as 





s were thought too free in some parts. Their 





ury titles are sufficiently instructive—* Luc 





Progress of Virtue,”’ by a Mousquetaire 





Girl 
of Virtu 


Virtuous ; or, The Progress of Virtue.’’ He sticks his 


(entretenue) and Virtuous; or, The Progress 





“The Girl Ravished, Kept, Prostitute, and 


“ Progress of Virtue’? to the most extraordinary anec- 
dotes. 


His first successful work was the “* Fool of Fanchette,” 


in 1769. He had therefore toiled in vain for seven years, 
obliged to work in the printing office when he did n 


write. The intrigue of this story is very common, but 


the pretty, small foot of the young merchande of the 





St. Denis, in its pretty pink shoe, is an agreeable object, 


and there original remarks here and there. This 





if was nothing el 





- asort of devotion to small feet. A 





whole volume might be extracted from his voluminous 





n this single subject. When he employed the 


ver Binet to draw the engravings of his books, he 





constantly tormented him about the size of the heroine’s 
feet ; and really, the ladies of Binet’s collection, so much 


ht after now, seem to be walking on stilts. 





h really made Restif’s reputation is the 


verted Peasant,’’ which he printed 


The boc 





himself, like 
most of his works. While he wrote a number of novels 
with an extraordinary rapidity, he worked for several 


years at his *“* Peasant.’’ He brought himself on the 





scene under the name of Edmond, and introduced many 
personages whom he had known in } urgundy. When 
the book appeared he was in the depths of misery. He 
ed to borrow a little money 





was so poor that he was obli 


from a printer, and he could not have finished his work 


if his brother had not helped him. His wife made him 





very unhappy: and it cannot be wondered at that she ¢ 
not like him, if the anecdotes Restif tells about himself 
are true. Restif began the “ Peasant” after reading 


Richardson’s ** Pamela.’’ The principal heroes of the 





work are his own sister, who, after the saddest advent 
finally married a hackney-coachnm i f hi 


spector of the state forest, who d 





ishonoure¢ 
could only leave his house at night. ‘*You may imagine 


how I mu 





t have been affected as I wrote this hist 








founded chiefly on my own experience and the fate of my 
sister,” 
This t k had several editions ked 


cked many, al 








ome. Cr the Younger a! 
o the author 1. The 
read it because there were many 








licentious pas es and scenes taken from places which no 
, ‘ " " ' wenuiadee oonil i 
w i} yet dared to describe. Every! cy read it. 
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The French capital had never been described with such 
minute details ; so much corruption and crime had never 
been heaped in so small a compass. I have tried several 


times to go through the “ Perverted Peasant.’’ I confess 


that there is in it a certain energy, a bold delineation of 
i n the whole, the book is 


1 
yassions and Characters; but, 


us. It makes upon the nerves the same effect as a 





dissecting-room or the Morgue. The pretended morality 
f Restif is repulsive ; he shows the deplorable effects of 
vice, but he scrutinizes vice with a morbid curiosity, It 
seemed to me a « of Rousseau’s 


* Emile.”” The 


con ile an 


always 


unterpart 
great philosopher of Geneva tried to re- 
Restif 


ignorant man of the country 


vercivilized community with nature; 





true Emile, th 


shows the 
arriving at th 


e capital, and destroyed by its corruption. 








Grimod de la Reyniére introduced Restif to the literary 


circles of the capital. He was soon considered as an in- 


sufferable original, full of vanity. Grimod gave him the 
h paid for the illustrations of Binet, worthy 


are full of licen 


lated by his success, ¢ 


money whi 





e as well as of 
vel 


untry-Girl.”” He was 
= 


such a work, as they 


talent. Restif, mposed a n 


which he called ** The Perverted ¢ 


beginning to give himself out as a social reformer ; wrote 
** New Emile ; 
Th 


n a Project for Placing 


the ** Sc l of Fathers,”’ the 
Edt n,” the “ Gyr 
Honest W 
Europe in r Right Place, and Making the Happiness 
f Both Sexes,”” the * New Abélard.”” His fecundity 


almost alarming. He had a very c f 


or, Practical 





graph ; or, ughts of Tw 


men o Women in all 












ious way of 





com 
posing some books. He seems to have been haunted 


¢ 


lifetime with the mania of 





; 1 
durin love-making. 


He went every day before a milliner’s shop in the Rue de 


Grenelle, and slipped love-letters into the hands of the 


young gvisettes as they came out. He always kept a 
copy of them, and he introduced these letters in his 
yvels. His deities were always of the lowest order 
sometimes a florist, sometimes a vender of sausages. He 
was eminently a man of the people—a lover of street- 


scenery, like Paul de Kock. As often happens with such 
2 - 


characters, his love of vulgarity was on 


In I 





perverted pride. 


“* Life of My Own Father” he makes for himself a 





He discovered with many efforts that he was 





from the Emperor Pertinax. (Resti 





f,in French, 





ious ’’—“* pertinax ’’ in Latin.) He probal 





laughe , at first, at this discove 


de- 


; but, by 





grees it seems that his mind became quite accustomed to 
the reality of this genealogy. 

The “¢ 
forms an int¢ 


have fallen cl 


Woinen of Our 


series of forty-two v 
} 


Time’ 
TI ey 


» the hands of milliners, not only 


ntemporaines ; or, 


rminable 


iumes. 





liefly int 
France, but in other countries, as the curious drawings of 
Binet form the best journal of fashion of the end of the 
eighteenth century. 


work of the arti 


Restif himself superintended the 





t. 
In the ‘* Découverte Australe,”’ we see in Restif, wh: 
was a very ignorant man, a predecessor of Darwin ; he at- 


w that there globe but 





tempts to sho was at first on th 


one species of animals and one species of vegetables, and 
a 


he had great difficulties with the royal censor on account of 


a chapter on monkeys considered as the ancestors of men, 





He returns c his socialistic plans, and pub- 





ntly to 
aph 


lishes the ** Androgr : or, Ideas of an Honest Man on 


, presented to ali the Nations of Europe, for a 
of Man- 


ymmunistic ideas, 


some Ls 





wm of Society and the Happiness 


General Ref 


kind. 


and 


In this work he ad ypts 





Resti been represented by t 
apostles. Hi 


f Quality of Forty-five Years”’ is, in 





terians as one of their ez 
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M. Paul Lacroix’s opinion, a chef d’ @uvre, superior to 
‘“*Manon Lescaut.’”’ ‘I composed this book,” writes 


This 
I was profoundly 


Restif himself,,“‘ as fast as the events happened. 
has given to it the form of a journal. 


affected while I wrote it, and look upon it as the comple- 


tion of my existence.” I cannot share the enthusiasm of 


M. La 


roix ; there is in this work some force, some truth, 
but sickly sentimentality mixed with sensuous ardor do 


not form a sufficient corrective for coarseness and vul- 





garity. The style of ‘* Manon Lescaut” is admirable in 
comparison with the odd, fatiguing, restless, incorrect style 
of Restif. . 

The work which he himself preferred to all his nu- 
merous productions was his 
The author, he 


more than any other. 


‘Perverted Country Girl.” 
book 
He assures us that he composed it 
f the time. 


himself wrote, has ¢hought this 


with tears in his eyes most ** Woe,” he ex- 


claims, in the fashion of Jean Jacques Rousseau, “ to 


those whom these letters would not move, trouble and 


tear ; he would have no human soul, he would be a brute 


a brute or a purist.”” He often speaks of what he 


calls purists: born 


2” 


ood. 
When the Revolution broke out, Restif 


The purists are the enemies of all 
remained, like 
Pierre de l’Estoile during the League, at h 
Paris Nights 
** Monsieur Nicolas” 


bec ame, < f course, a 


me; still he 


gives us his impressions in the * , and in the 


fifteenth volume of his indirect au- 
tobiography. He revolutionist. 


ench nati n,”’ 





he writes, *‘ feed no m« 


unicorns ; they are 


} 1 
he donk 


> lions, or leop- 
ards, or useless ; feed the 


” He is 


is a Parisian C 


sheep, the 
hor yt 
san of th 
us exalt our capital, let her be the centre of all.’” He has 

Louis XVI.; he be- 


comes by degrees an enemy of the new men in power; in 


ys, the t only a parti- 


pigs. 


1e Revolution, he mmunist. “* Let 





some 


ng of pity, however, for 


1793 he has ceased to be a Republican or Jac 


bin, he is 
Marat, but 


’ 


merely a Communist, a Socialist. He admire 
charlotte Corday an “interesting young person.’ 
frightened, and writes 
The trial of Marie Antoinette 
rident. The“ 
Nights ’’ ends with this dreadful incident. Restif dares 


not go on; he 


comes 





most cowardly 
fhe Mountain. 





him, but only as aromantic ir Paris 


runs no more through the streets in the 


night : he trembles for himself. At the oth Thermidor 

he begins to breathe again. 

I must leave Restif mention- 

nument of Cos- 

es its fame to the 
It is a folio work 


-al works of art, 


but not without 
rk called ** The M 
Moral,” which ow 
magnificent illustrations of Moreau, j 
with twenty-six engravings, whict 


fetch 


here, 


ing the splendid we 





tume. } al and 








and whicl now almost fabulous prices when they 





lcondition. I have omitted I don’t know how 





many works; no man ever spent so much ink and paper; 





he wrote a novel a month 1 all that will re n of him, 





after all, will be the mere titles of a few books—a dubious 
reputation. His name will never be pronounced without 


ig the sensation his soul was 





f something unclean ; 





n reality that of a villain. 


PRONOUNS. 
CHILDREN are imitative beings. Bring- 
ing no customs or words with them from the 
lands where they dwelt before they came to 
this earth, they adapt themselves to the life 
to which they are introduced by mimicking 
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those about them. Their numerous wants 
are made known by cries and motions. As 
the early races of men were children on the 
earth, it is natural to infer that when the 
inhabitants of the globe were yet in their 
infancy as regards intellectual culture, signs 
and gestures must have been man’s first 
language, and the only modes of communi- 
It has 


been a matter of regret with several savants 


tating his ideas to his fellow-beings. 


that language ever came into existence at 


all. The argument in favor of this peculiar 
opinion being that vividness of representa- 
tion is lost, and the varying emotions which 
would otherwise be portrayed by the change 
in the expression of the features of the face, 
the modulations of the voice, and the atti- 
tudes of the body, are now replaced by dull 
articulations of unmeaning sounds, or the 
scrawling of insignificant characters. These 
however, are the exceptions rather than the 
prevailing opinions. 

The theories of the origin of language are 
nearly as many and various as the tongues 


spoken, some of them so amusing as hardly 


to seem the result of serious thought. Not- 
withstanding all the remarkable and _ in- 
genious conjectures made respecting lan- 


guage, we are no nearer certain knowledge 
of the first word spoken, than we were before 


these plausible suggestions were advanced- 


However, it is a fact beyond dispute, that 


language does exist. Let this suffice for us, 


that 


words of our babyhood, the graver accents 


one branch of it contains the tender 
of our mature life—our own noble English— 
though we can hardly arrogate so high an 
10nor for it as the Spanish claim for the Cas- 
l for it as the Spanish claim for t 

tilian, which they have satisfactorily proved 


] 


—to themselves—to be ever spoken in heav- 


en. Nor can we assert English to be the 
language in which Adam and Eve held con- 
verse, for it has been settled by one who 
ought to know, that their thoughts found 
expression in the guttural accents of High 
Dutch. 
Words, 


elements of speech ; the words have a mean- 


in themselves, are not the only 


ing. a signification, besides which we forget 
the signs. They are the medium of the inner 
life between man and man. 

} 


Among the most important and interesting 
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words of which we make use, are pronouns, 
though in the earliest stages of the world’s 
history they were comparatively unknown, 
hence they may be regarded as a triumph of 
civilization. They fitly convey the idea of 
personality. They are words to which man 
seems partial, probably because they are so 
intimately connected with himself, for ac- 
cording to philologists, pronouns have re- 
mained comparatively unchanged, especially 
the feminine singular. There are few words 
capable of expressing so much as pronouns; 
We 


have pronouns of affection, contempt, power, 


few that have so varied application. 


and possession, the different tones of the 
voice completely expressing the changes in 
the meaning which is intended by the speak- 
er. The tender ¢how of the Germans, and 
the scornful z¢ of the English are the person- 
ification of significance. 

No one is too humble to have an enjoy- 
ment in the first person singular, the Eng- 
lish expression of which is the only capital 
With its 
correspondents in other languages, / is a 


initial so used among moderns. 


mighty power in the world, leading reforms 
and revolutions. 5 

As the pronoun of the first person was 
represented by a word equivalent to one, so 
the pronoun of the second person stands for 
We use ¢hou very little in 
ordinary conversation. 


the numeral two. 
The Quakers keep 
to an older and more correct fashion, for 
there are fashions in words as well as in 
other things, and shou, thee, and thine, are 
associated with the dove-colored garments 
and precise speech of Penn’s descendants. 
Thou is generally consecrated to the out- 
bursts of the poet and the reverential ac- 
cents of Divine worship, and so may be the 
pronoun that lifts us farthest from the earth. 
The Dutch discard it entirely and use you 
in its stead, whether the subject be solemn or 
sentimental. 

It would be a fortunate thing for us if 
there were any fossil remains of language. 
We could then discover in the rock the earli- 
est words made use of, many of which are 
necessarily buried in oblivion, and so arrive 
at some conclusion respecting the invention 
of our masculine pronoun fe. It is suppos- 
able, and, indeed, only supposable, that it 
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uw 


first found utterance through the lips of a 


. . ' 
woman, an event something like the drop- 


ping of pearls from the lips of the girl in the 
fairy tale. The Scotch woman always speaks 
of her husband as de. In the days of court- 
ship her maiden timidity prevented her par- 
ticularizing him. Besides, what need had she 
to specify the one who was all the world to 
her ? Ye must assuredly have been the only 
Not- 
withstanding these auspicious circumstances, 


masculine pronoun in her vocabulary. 


he has had some difficulty in holding his 
own till the present. In some writings of the 
16th century a simple @ was substituted. 
However, this crisis was safely passed, and 
the form of the word is the same now as at 
first. 

Upon this great event, this bestowal of a 
general name upon man, a solemn assembly of 
bachelors was convened to return, if possible, 
the compliment. Many admirable suggestions 
were advanced, and at last a happy thought 
occurred to one of the most liberal, that as 
woman is man’s equal, her title should be the 
same except the prefix of a line symbolic of 
Taking the most per- 
fectly curved letter of the alphabet to con- 


grace and beauty. 


vey this idea, the feminine pronoun was pro- 
duced. Woman having a name, station soon 


followed, and station brought possession, 
and possession made her an object of desire. 
But as her nature was not supposed to stoop 
to avarice, and she was more to be sought 
than one to seek, possessive and objective 
were the same for her, with tae addition 
of the letter which originally distinguished 
her from man. 

Who has not been betrayed unconsciously 
into finishing a doubtful declaration with the 
authority of “they say,” which is thoroughly 
indefinite, about as perspicuous as “‘ We, us, 
& Co., Who are they?” Such a popular and 
widely-quoted article, should surely have a 
distinct existence. As yet disappointment 
has been the only result of all the diligent 
inquiries which have been concentrated upon 
this subject, “ they say,” being a wonder to 
be heard and not seen. This current au- 
thority has not the best character for veracity, 
and is certainly of a fickle disposition, though 
its mandates are seldom questioned. 
friends meet on the street. 


Two 
One Says: 
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“ They say we are going to have a cool 
summer.” 

“Why, no,” replies the other, “ they say it 
is to be exceedingly warm,” and neither of 
them doubts “they,” though he wonders 
how his companion can be so mistaken. 

What a dignity can be added to unpre- 
tentious productions, and with what grave 
significance they can be invested by saying 
we instead of I. It is a host in itself, and 
one may take refuge among the indefinite 
numbers which it appears to designate. It 
obviates the use and repetition of I, which 
being a capital is certainly more conspicuous 
and egotistical, though, indeed, it might be 
taken for granted, in many cases, that we 
mean neither more.nor less than I, This majes- 
tic use for a single person is comparatively 
modern. It was introduced by King John 
in his state papers, and as some one has ob- 
served, he thus found out the art of multiply- 
ing himself. The editorial ‘ we ” also conveys 
the idea of power and unity: To those who 
have no intimate knowledge of the petty de- 
tails of a newspaper office, the “we” of an 
editor must seem an almost unapproachable 
mystery. 

3ut “to what vile uses may we come,” 
even such simple parts of speech as the pro- 
nouns may be barbarously misused, with, 
however, one redeeming quality, their com- 
icality. There is an epitaph in Hampshire, 
which runs thus : 

‘* Him never shall come again to we, 
But we shall surely one day go to he.” 

Words have their proper places just like 
men, and though it is easy to make the 
grammatical application of pronouns, few 
realize their force as they are used in daily 
conversation. Each one is a reflecting atom 
in the “ mirror of the soul’s language, which 
springs out of the most retired and inmost 
parts of us, and is the image of the parent of 
it—the mind. No glass renders a man’s 
form and likeness so true as his speech, 
Speak, that I may see thee !”’ S. S. S. 


SHELLEY’S BEATRICE CENCI. 
BY JAMES HENRY DIXON, 
I HAVE just been visiting the principal scene 


I had 


of Shelley’s tragedy, “‘ Beatrice Cenci.” 
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some little difficulty in finding the place ; but, 
at last, after walking through several/narrow, 
tortuous, and dirty streets—and such are not 
wanting in Rome—I arrived at a small piaz- 
za, or square, in the Ghetto, or Jewish quar- 
ter, called Piazza di Cenci. In this square is 
the Jews’ synagogue, with a clock and bell, 
and the They are 
neat buildings, and form a pleasing contrast 


Universita Iraelitica.* 


to fhe wretched pile which was once the 
residence of the noble family of the Cenci. 
In the centre of the square is a ruined foun- 
tain, waterless, and with a circular basin 
On the right-hand side of 
the square is a large part of the palace. It is 


choked with mud. 


now divided into dwelling-houses, and let out 
in tenements to a class who have, evidently, 
small claim to either rank or station. Over 
the principal door, an unaltered part of the 
palace, is inscribed in large Roman letters, 
‘“‘ CENCI—BOLOGNETTI.” 
designation of some collateral branch of the 
family of Cenci. 


It is, probably, a 


On quitting the square, I 
proceeded to the Monte di Cenci, a small 
square, Shelley dignifies as the 
Here are further portions of 


which 
“ court-yard.”’ 

the palace. One side of this square is occu- 
pied by the Church of St. Thomas, which the 
infamous have 
erected as some atonement for his horrible 


Francis Cenci is said to 
crimes. The church is ruinous and disused. 
Like the palace, it is divided and let out in 
tenements to poor people, whose broken 
flower-pots crowded the window-sills. 

One story is occupied by a washerwoman 
and a cobbler, and a signboard records the 
On the 
front of the church is a marble tablet, with 
the following inscription in Roman capitals: 


profession of a nurse and midwife. 


** Franciscus ( us Christopheri Filius | et Ecclesia 


Patronus Templum Hoc]| Rebus ad Divinum Cultum 
et Ornatum | necessariis ad Perpetuam Rei memoriam | 
exornari ac perfici curavit. Anno Jubilei | M.p. Lxx.v1.”’ 


Over the principal doorway is the following 
inscription, in the same characters as the 
above : 


“Ecclesia Parochialis Divo Thomz Apostolo Dicata 


| De Jure Patronatus (sic) Familia Christopheri Cincii.” 


* Under the Papal Government this was a mere school 
—it is now an university ; but the granting of degrees is 
confined to Hebrew ents who are intended for the 
rabbinical office, or, 1 aps more properly speaking, to 
those who h rabbis or ministers. 
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This inscription is also seen over a walled-up 
side-door in the narrow passage between the 
Monte and the piazza. 

In the court is a stone walled into the 
church, and inscribed in large Roman char- 
acters : 

‘**M. Cincius M. | Theophilus | Vestiarius | Tenuariis.’ 


The inscription, the meaning of which is 
obscure, is encircled by a wreath; but the 


| ornament is so broken, that nothing decisive 


as to age or design can be made of it. The 
stone resembles a Roman altar or tombstone. 
From Shelley’s description, in the preface to 
his tragedy, I expected to find a very dif- 
ferent sort of building—in fact, to encounter 
an Italian palazzo of the Middle Ages, with 
huge Cyclopean walls and Byzantine door- 
ways and Roman 
Udolpho. All this I was led to expect from 
the poet’s talk about gloom, vastness, extent, 


windows —a _ sort of 


Cte. 

Had Shelley not named the “ Church of 
St. Thomas,’’ I should have supposed that he 
had made some mistake, and had either 
visited another neighbouring palace, or 
trusted to some erroneous description. Ther 
is not the slightest resemblance between 
Shelley’s account and the actuality. 

The tragedy of Shelley is subjected, in 
Rome, to criticisms of varied and opposite 
kinds. Guerazzi and other Italian writers 
say that every portion of the narrative in the 
English tragedy is borne out by historical 
fact, and tkat the poet’s only fault’ is sup- 
pression, the whole truth being too horrible 
and disgusting to bring forward. Others say 
that Count Francis Cenci was not the un- 
mitigated demon and monster that his ene- 
The Vatican MS., 
alluded to by Shelley, has been carefully kept 
from public inspection by order of the Pope, 
and it is so still. But it is asserted that bya 
silver key, or by some other unknown means, 


mies have represented. 


the late Signor Guerazzi examined it, and, as 
If Guerazzi (a 
learned man and an advocate) can be relied 
on, so can the tragedy of Shelley. The MS, 
is said to contain the proceedings on two 
trials before the sacred office, and we are 
told that the accusations were not for either 
blasphemy or heresy. 


sore assert, obtained a copy. 
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One of the most popular portraits in Rome. 
and, indeed, in all Italy, is that of Beatrice 
Cenci, after Guido’s painting, preserved in 
the Barberini Palace. Copies are to be seen 
in all forms, from the ring, brooch, and 


cameo, to the size of life, and they can be 


purchased in the Vatican. It is impossible 
to gaze on that lovely and innocent-looking 
face and arrive at any conclusion other than 
that if she became a parricide it was because 
her sire had committed crimes that severed 
all parental ties, and rendered assassination 
an act of justice, nay, almost a virtue and 
necessity. 

There is, however, another version of the 
Cenci tragedy. It is said that Beatrice was 
not a daughter, but only a step-daughter of 
the Count, and that she had no hand in the 
murder. The 


deed was planned by the Countess, her mo- 


Her sole crime was approval. 


ther (the second wife of Cenci), and the young 
priest, the lover of Beatrice, who secured his 
safety by a flight, that was probably connived 
at by the Sacred Office. 

The last historical fact in connection with 
the Cenci Palace is that, after the defeat of 
the Garibaldian volunteers at Mentana, it 
served as a prison for several of those enthu- 
siastic youths who fell into the hands of the 
Papal soldiers. 

After the death of the infamous Count 
Francis, the Cenci property was confiscated 
to the Papal Government : it now belongs to 
the Italian one. A claimant, calling himself 
Count Cenci, and asserting to be descended 
from Christopher, the first Count, is claiming 
the property, or, at least, is a suppliant for 
its restoration. Opinion is divided as to his 
case. 

3eatrice Cenci is said to have heen interred 
in the Church of S. Pietroin M-“™orio, where 
the family vault is. There is no memorial to 
mark the spot, except a small flag-stone 
opposite a side altar on the right hand. 
The inscription is worn away; but, after 
some little difficulty, I traced the Latin geni- 
tive of Cincius, viz., Czzczz. This is almost 
illegible; it is impossible to trace further. 
We may, however, be certain that the stone 
is not a memorial either to Francis or to his 
unfortunate victim. 


The church is situated on the Gianicolo, 
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one of the highest hills of Rome. “From the 
terrace is a view over the entire city anda 
large extent of the surrounding country. 

[We have received from Europe, after going to press 
with the first sheet, where we usually place the account of 
book-sales, the following list of She//eyaza and the prices 
fetched at a recent book auction in London. If a con- 
vincing proof were needed of the future popularity of the 
sweetest singer England ever produced, we could not 
point to a greater one than the extraordinary rise which 
is now and has been taking place for some time past i: the 
value of his works, and which seems to prognosticate the 
truth of the words of one of our most enthusiastic Shelley 
collectors that when such Poetasters as Tennyson, Moore, 
and the like, are forgotten, then the place of honour 
among the Sons of Song in every library will be accorded 
to the chiefest of the English Poets—Shelley, Byron, 
and Shakespeare.—Ep.] 


Percy ByssHeE SHELLEY’s WorKs.—ALL First EpItIons. 


ZASTROZZI: a 
Bedford. 
St. IRVYNE ON THE RosicrucIAN : a Romance by a Gentle- 

man of the University of Oxford. Calf extra, gilt edges, 
by F. Bedford. Scarce, unknown to Lowndes. 1811. 
£4 18s. 
This was the presentation copy to Robert Southey, 
and had his autograph and book-plate. 


Romance. Calf extra, gilt edges, by F. 


Rare, unknown to Lowndes, 1810. £5 75. 6d. 
/ 


QvuEEN Manz, with the rare title-page. Calf extra, gilt 
edges, by Riviere. Printed by b. B. Shelley, 1813. 
£7 2s. 6d. 
ALASTOR, with other Poems. Calf extra, uncut, top edge 
gilt, by F. Bedford. Weybridge, 1316. £5 7s. 6d. 
History oF A Six Weeks’ Tour through a Part of France, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Holland, etc., with Lines 
written in the Vale of Chamouni. Calf extra, uncut, 
top edge gilt, by F. Bedford 185. 


1817. 


Laon AND CyTuna. Calf extra, uncut, top edge gilt, by 
F. Bedford. 1818. £7. 
REVOLT oF Istam. (Laon and Cythna, with alterations). 
Calf extra, gilt edges, by F. Bedford. Suppressed. 
1818. £4 10s. 
RosALInD AND HELEN, with other Poems. Calf extra, 
gilt edges, by F. Bedford. 1819. £2 2s, 


Tue Cenct: a Tragedy. Calf extra, uncut, top edge gilt, 
by F. Bedford. /ta/y, 1819. Lr ros. 
PROMETHEUS, unbound, with other Poems. 
gilt edges, by F. Bedford. 1820. 19s. 
Eripsy Calf extra, gilt edges, by F. Bedford. 
321. £13 108, 
Aponais. Calf extra, gilt edges, by F. Bedford. Small 


Calf extra, 


HIDION,. 











4to. Pisa, 1821 £25. 
PostHuMovs Poems (with Preface by Mrs. Shelley. 
Calf extra, gilt edges, by F. Bedford, 1824. yI 10s. 
Masque oF ANARCHY, with a Preface by Leigh Hunt. 
Calf extra, gilt edges, by Riviere. 1832. 58. 


GOSSIP ABOUT PORTRAITS. 
(Continued from Vol. VII., p. 104). 


VI.—PORTRAITS AND POETS. 

Ir is curious how ignorant of painting, 
poets prove themselves to be when they 
undertake to give instructions to painters ; 
yet they profess so much when they criticise 
a painting and dub the artist Titian, Apelles, 
or Protogenes, as the exigences of the metre 


demand. It is no excuse to say that they 
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have no idea of their instructions being car 
ried out—“ the proprieties must be observed.” 


What a farrago of nonsense is Waller’s 
“Instructions to a painter for the Drawing 


of the Posture and Progress of his Majesty's 
Forces at Sea, under the command of His 
Highness Royal; together with the Battle 
and Victory obtained over the Dutch, June 
3rd, 1665” (Sir John Durham and Andrew 
Marvel also had their “ Advices to Painters.” 
Marvel’s “ Advice to the Painter upon the 
coming in of the Dutch to the River and end 


of the war,” 1667, was satirical, and made 


Pepys’s “ heart ache to read, it being too 
sharp and so true !’’—) 
“* First draw the Sea; that portion, which between 
The greater world, and this of ours, is seen ; 
Here place the British, there the Holland Fleet, 
Vast floating armies ! both prepar’d to meet. 
Draw the whole world, expecting who should reign, 
After their combat, o'er the conquer’d Main— 
Make Heav’n concerned . Ses 
* * * * * 
Paint an East Wind, and make it blow away 
Th’ excuse of Holland . eS 
But nearer home, thy Pencil use once more, 
And place our Navy by the Holland shore; 
* oe * * * 
Then draw the Parliament, the Nobles met 
And our Great Monarcnu® high above them set: 
* t * * * 
Last draw the Commons at his Royal feet, 


Pouring out treasure to supply his fleet.” 


This is by that Waller who wrote sugared 
sonnets to Saccharissa, and composed those 
verses on a Girdle that will live wherever an 
English maiden’s waist may be spanned! 
We must not forget that he also wrote some 
verses on Van Dyck, which, in a book on 
Portraits, ought to be included. They are 
worth preserving, remembering the Painter 
and those elegant ladies whom Lombart and 
Faithorne ene rendered familiar to all of us. 

“To VANDYCK. 
Rare Artisa 
Not our delights alone, but loves! 


n! whose pencil moves 


From thy shop of beauty we 

Slaves return, that enter’d free. 

The heedless lover does not know 
Whose eyes they are that wound him so, 
But, confounded with thy art, 

Inquires her name that has his heart. 

* x * * 
Strange! that thy hand should not inspire 
The beauty only, but the fire : 

Not the form alone, and grace, 
But act, and power of a face. 


* King Charles II, 
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May’st thou yet, thyself, as well 

As all the world besides, excel ! 

So you th’ unfeigned truth rehearse, 
(That I may make it live in verse) 

Why thou couldst not at one assay, 

That face to aftertimes convey 

Which this admires.—Was it thy wit 

To make her oft before thee sit ? 

Confess, and we'll forgive thee this: 

For who would not repeat that bliss ? 
And frequent sight of such a dame 

Buy, with the hazard of his fame ? 

But now ’tis done, O let me know 

Where those immortal colours grow, 

That could this deathless piece compose ? 
In lilies ? or the fading rose ? 

No ; for this theft thou hast climb’d high’r 
Than did Prometheus for his fire.”’ 


[ Zo be continued. | 


BOOKS WANTED. 

SHELLEY, P. 
win, 1816. 
SHELLEY, P. 


3.—Alastor. Crown 8vo, London: Bald- 


3.—Adonais. Small 4to, Pisa, 1821. 
MANUSCRIPTS, ETC., RELATING TO SHELLEY AND Byron. 


Wanted by—C, W. Frederickson, box 242, Post-office, 
New York. 


Ruskin.—Modern Painters. Vol. 3. American Edition, 
| Wanted by—Miss Folger, Great Neck, Queens Co., L. L., 
N. Y. 


SANDERSON, Joun.—Biography of the Signers to the 


Declaration of Independence. Vols. 1 and 5. 8vo, 
Ph i Ag Pomeroy, 1823. 

ALLII , S. A.—Dictionary of naar Vols. 2and 3. 
4to.. Te complete set, of which Vol. 1 ends at JYL, 


page 1005, edition 1859. 
Works ON STENOGRAPHY, OR SHORT HAND. 
AMERICAN BiBiiopouist.—For Vol. 1, No. 3, and Vol. 4, 
| No. 36, 50 cents will be given. For Vol. 1, Nos, 1, 4, 
| and 12,25 cents. And for Vol. 5, No. 61-62, 10 cents 
will be given. 


BLacKEer.—Angling. 

HAMERTON.—Etchings and Etchers. 1841. 

Drake, J. R.—Poems with Memoir. 
$2.00 will be given. 


Wanted by—J. Sabin & Sons, 84 Nassau Street, New 
York. 


New York, 1847, 


NOTICE, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

In the August number we purpose presenting to our 
readers the ‘admirable address, ** Libraries as Leaven, 
given by Professor J. D. Butler, at the Inauguration of 
the Madison Public Library, 

Fretp SALE.—The publishers of the Brstropo.ist hz ave 
now ready, price $1.00, mail free, a printed list of tl 
prices obtained for the various lots in the Field L boos. 
They have also a few copies left of the Field Catalogue, 

1.00, 

Advertisements inserted in the Bisttopo.ist at the fol- 
1 rates: Page, $16.00; half page, $9.00; quarter 

, $5.00; eighth page, $3.00. Slip circulars and con- 
at, Advertisements, on special terms. 


| _ Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 


| Editors ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to ** The 
Publishers,’”’” AMERICAN Bisiiorouist Office, 84 Nassau 


| Street, New York. 














